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Preface 


As we have discovered in the opening years of the twenty-first century, 
success in expeditionary military campaigns can be elusive. Circum- 
stances conspire to frustrate the best of intentions; events take unex- 
pected turns; decisions have unintended consequences; errors of 
judgment are made. Disentangling the reasons for failure can itself be 
far from easy, with closer examination often revealing an ever-greater 
complexity. Each campaign is, of course, unique, but all have some 
things in common, and some have many things in common. 

The British campaign in Norway in the spring of 1940 — for British 
forces, the first land campaign of the Second World War — ended in 
ignominious failure. It is not a well-known campaign, being over- 
shadowed, if not eclipsed, by events on the Western Front and the fall 
of France. It is perhaps best known, in the United Kingdom at least, as 
the fiasco which directly led to the fall of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain and to his replacement by Winston Churchill. 

Little known it may be, but a surprisingly large number of books have 
been written about the campaign or aspects of it. The books are broadly 
broken into four categories. First are those that cover the period prior to 
the German invasion, notably Salmon, Deadlock and Diversion: Scandi- 
navia in British Strategy during the Twilight War. Second are those that 
focus on the conflict itself, doing so from a British perspective and 
confining themselves largely to the tactical level: Ash, Norway 1940; 
Adams, The Doomed Expedition; and Kynoch, Norway 1940: The Forgotten 
Fiasco. The third category contains wider accounts from a British per- 
spective — some written not long after the Second World War — notably 
the official history by Derry, The British Campaign in Norway, published 
in 1952, and Moulton, The Norwegian Campaign of 1940: A Study of 
Warfare in Three Dimensions, published in 1966. More modern books in 
this category are Harvey, Scandinavian Misadventure; Rhys-Jones, 
Churchill and the Norwegian Campaign; and Dix, The Norwegian Cam- 
paign and the Rise of Churchill. The final category includes those that 
cover the campaign from a wider, non-British perspective: Kersaudy, 
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Norway 1940; Mordal, La Campagne de Norvège; and the comprehensive 
and detailed accounts by Lunde in Hitler’s Pre-Emptive War and by Haarr 
in The German Invasion of Norway and The Battle for Norway. 

All identify the main reasons for Allied failure: poor strategy, intelli- 
gence blunders, German air superiority, the weak performance of the 
troops involved and serious errors of judgment by those responsible for 
the higher direction of the war — namely, the War Cabinet and its military 
advisers, the Chiefs of Staff. 

The underlying reasons have received less attention. For example, how 
and why did the perceived errors of judgment come about? Were they 
identifiable as errors at the time or only in retrospect? How was it that 
intelligent, hardworking individuals at the top of their chosen professions 
made such poor decisions? In addressing such questions, this book sets 
out to understand why the decision-makers made the decisions that they 
did based on the information available to them at the time, rather than 
that available with hindsight. 

Military campaigns begin long before the first shot is fired. Indeed, by 
the time the first shot is fired, the outcome of the campaign may be largely 
preordained. It is, therefore, necessary to comprehend the campaign as a 
whole, to understand its context and to follow its evolution from incep- 
tion. In particular, it is necessary to examine the anatomy of the cam- 
paign — the constituent parts and their relation to each other — to find out 
what worked or did not work, both individually and in combination, and 
the reasons one way or the other. To what extent were the policy and 
plans for the campaign founded on strategy — in the sense of the process 
and intellectual activity balancing the ends to be achieved with the ways 
and means available? How well did the policymakers assess and manage 
risk? Was the military advice, on which so much depended, sound and 
timely? If not, why not? 

The answer to all these questions should help our understanding not 
only of this campaign as a whole but also of campaigns more generally, 
including (perhaps especially) recent ones. The British campaign in 
Norway had a number of similarities to more modern campaigns. It 
was an expeditionary, tri-service, multinational campaign with democra- 
cies pitted against a dictatorship, and it was the first land campaign after a 
long period of peace. There was, and is, no shortage of lessons to be 
learned from what Churchill dubbed ‘this ramshackle campaign’.' 

This book does not set out to give a comprehensive account of the 
Norwegian campaign. Its subject is very much the British role and British 
decision making. Its focus is at the strategic level, both the grand- 
strategic (national and Alliance) level and the level of theatre strategy 
(sometimes referred to as the ‘operational’ level). It looks at the tactical 
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level, but mainly in terms of its relationship to strategy and policy, rather 
than seeking to give a blow-by-blow account of all the battles and 
engagements or to record the contribution of the units, ships and squad- 
rons which took part. It is, therefore, important to acknowledge from the 
outset that in doing so, the book invariably overlooks the individual acts 
of courage and heroism that featured in every battle and engagement 
and, indeed, often in the periods in between. It is equally important to 
bear this in mind to see these events in perspective. 
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1 Introduction 


Genesis 


Around the Cabinet table on the morning of 19 September 1939, just 
over a fortnight into the war, sat the nine men responsible for its strategic 
direction. 

In the chair was Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. Now aged 
seventy, he was politically in a strong position, and his Conservative 
Party had an overall parliamentary majority of more than 200. Although 
criticised for the failure of appeasement, his stock was riding high, both 
within his own party and in public opinion. Even Anthony Eden, who 
had resigned as Foreign Secretary over the Munich agreement, 
remarked earlier in the year that Chamberlain had the makings of a 
really great Prime Minister, provided his health held out.’ For six years 
Chancellor of the Exchequer before he became Prime Minister in 1937, 
Chamberlain tended to sympathise with the Treasury point of view, a 
trait that hitherto had served him not entirely for the worse. He was 
known to be a master of his brief, and his private secretaries were 
‘amazed by his command of detail’.* Although outwardly self-confident, 
he was, even at this early stage of the war, deeply troubled by self- 
doubt. On 10 September he wrote to one of his sisters, ‘Whilst war was 
still averted, I felt indispensable for no-one else could carry out my 
policy. Today the position has changed. Half a dozen people could take 
my place while war is in progress and I do not see that I have any 
particular part to play until it comes to peace terms.’ Within a few 
weeks, following the sinking of the battleship Royal Oak at Scapa Flow, 
he was confiding in his other sister, ‘[H]ow I do hate and loathe this 
war. I was never meant to be a war minister, and the thought of all 
those homes wrecked with the Royal Oak makes me want to hand over 
my responsibilities to someone else.’* And when it was mentioned in 
Cabinet that the Chiefs of Staff might be about to recommend ‘gloves 
off in the air war, ‘he shook his head in a dull way as if it were too 
much to consider.” By nature, Chamberlain was a conciliator — not just 
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in foreign policy terms but also in his style of leadership and manage- 
ment. If confrontation or ‘unpleasantness’ with colleagues could be 
avoided, he would almost always favour that path, a policy which 
worked better for him in time of peace than it was to in time of war. 
One of Chamberlain’s first tasks on the outbreak of war had been to 
decide on the size and membership of his Cabinet. In 1916 Lloyd George 
had formed a War Cabinet comprising a very small group of ministers, 
almost all without departmental responsibilities.° Chamberlain may have 
been influenced to some degree by this, but his approach was essentially 
pragmatic — ‘My sole purpose was to find a Cabinet that would work’’ — 
deciding on a membership of six ministers, two of whom headed full 
departments of state. The first of the latter was the Earl of Halifax, the 
Foreign Secretary, aged fifty-eight. Born into an aristocratic Yorkshire 
family, Edward Halifax had embarked on an academic career as a Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, before entering politics. Appointed Viceroy 
of India, where he served from 1926 to 1931, he had occupied a series of 
ministerial jobs on his return before becoming Foreign Secretary in 1938. 
From 1934, reflecting his continuing affinity with academia, he had, in 
addition, been Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He was also a keen 
Master of Foxhounds and a devout High Anglican (or, as Labour Party 
leader Clement Attlee put it many years later, ‘all hunting and Holy 
Communion’.)® Halifax had been, and remained, a close colleague of 
Chamberlain, an architect of appeasement, who by nature preferred con- 
sensus and compromise.” As one historian has noted, ‘Both men... hada 
striking, not to say naive belief in the power of reason and reasonable- 
ness.’ !? Halifax, though, was not beyond scheming behind Chamberlain’s 
back and was seen by some as a potential alternative Prime Minister. 
The other departmental minister to whom Chamberlain turned was Sir 
John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Aged sixty-seven, Simon was 
another of the most experienced ministers in the peacetime Cabinet. 
Originally a member of the Liberal Party, he had founded and became 
leader of the breakaway Liberal Nationals and held two of the great offices 
of state — Home Secretary and Foreign Secretary — before succeeding his 
close political ally Chamberlain as Chancellor in 1938. Simon, too, was a 
leading advocate of appeasement. But his outstanding intellect and legal 
training were marred by what one biographer has described as ‘his ability 
to see all sides of a complicated question [which] easily degenerated into 
an irritating inability to make up his mind’.'’ Nor was Simon’s loyalty to 
be taken for granted; on the eve of war, he had suddenly and vociferously 
joined the group arguing for a more hawkish response to Hitler — a move 
prompted, it was said, because in it he ‘saw his chance of becoming PM’.'* 
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Also chosen by Chamberlain was the Home Secretary, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, aged fifty-nine, who had been in one ministerial office or 
another — including that of Foreign Secretary — since 1923.'° 
A tireless worker, but lacking in charisma, it was said that his ‘compe- 
tence did not in public or private life make up for his lack of warmth’.'* 
Although Chamberlain considered him to be an ally — Hoare was 
another supporter of appeasement — he would have known of Hoare’s 
notorious ambition. According to one of Chamberlain’s private secre- 
taries, Hoare was known as ‘Slippery Sam, ... [and] his intelligence was 
matched, or even surpassed, by his natural bent for intrigue’.'” The 
Prime Minister appointed him to the wide-ranging, but non- 
departmental, post of Lord Privy Seal. 

A more surprising choice was a man virtually unknown to the British 
public: a sixty-two-year-old retired civil servant, albeit of immense 
distinction, Lord Hankey. Maurice Hankey’s entire career, less five 
years as a Royal Marine, had been spent in the corridors of power, 
where he ‘progressively became secretary of everything that 
mattered’.'° For twenty-two years until 1938 he had been Cabinet 
Secretary and hugely influential as a military advisor and diplomatic 
confidant with an unsurpassed expertise in national defence matters. 
Indeed, in 1938 he had recommended the structure of a wartime 
government in his ‘War Book’.'’ A professional bureaucrat to his 
fingertips, but with no experience as a politician, Hankey was 
appointed Minister without Portfolio. 

Chamberlain also included the Earl Chatfield, aged sixty-six, because 
it would have been inconceivable for someone holding his appointment 
not to be. Chatfield was the Minister for Coordination of Defence, a 
retired Admiral of the Fleet’? and former head of the Royal Navy. The 
job had been established in 1936 to oversee and coordinate the rearma- 
ment of British defences, and the Minister was expected to speak on 
behalf of all three services. The degree to which this appointment lived 
up its title will be discussed later. 

Finally, Chamberlain invited someone whom he could not, politic- 
ally, afford to leave out: Winston Churchill. Churchill, now two months 
short of his sixty-fifth birthday, had been the fiercest critic of appease- 
ment, but his reputation and popularity meant that ‘he would have been 
a most troublesome thorn in our flesh if he had been outside’.'” 
Churchill rejected Chamberlain’s offer of a non-departmental seat in 
the War Cabinet but agreed to become First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
minister for the Royal Navy) — the job he had held at the outset of the 
First World War.’ 
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Figure 1.1 The War Cabinet, September 1939 
(Standing: Hankey, Hore-Belisha, Churchill, Wood 
Seated: Chatfield, Hoare, Chamberlain, Simon, Halifax) 
(Getty Images) 


This presented a problem. The other two service ministers — Leslie 
Hore-Belisha at the War Office and Sir Kingsley Wood at the Air Minis- 
try — argued strongly, and successfully, for equal status. Both were 
admitted but knew that their membership was due entirely to 
Chamberlain’s need to have Churchill on board, and this was reflected 
in their standing within the War Cabinet. 

Chamberlain’s War Cabinet was thus a hybrid — larger and with a 
greater proportion of departmental ministers than he would have 
wished. It also lacked the participation of the main opposition party, 
which had declined the invitation. (This was, in part, due to personal 
animosity. Attlee later recalled: ‘[H]e always treated us like dirt.) 
The War Cabinet contained what had been described since 1938 as 
the ‘inner Cabinet’ — Chamberlain, Halifax, Simon and Hoare — with 
five additions. Its average age was, as Churchill observed to 
Chamberlain, ‘[o]nly one year short of the Old Age Pension!’** With 
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one exception, Chamberlain had surrounded himself with like-minded 
ministers: calm, logical, sober, unemotional, reasonable and ‘gentle- 
manly’ — people he knew he could do business with. The exception, of 
course, was Churchill. Overall, Chamberlain’s War Cabinet contained 
many seeds of rivalry and disharmony, but arguably no more so than 
most other Cabinets before or since. In A. J. P. Taylor’s opinion, the 
government as a whole may have looked good on paper, but ‘only on 
paper. The war machine resembled an expensive motor car, beauti- 
fully polished, complete in every detail, except there was no petrol in 
the tank.’ Anyway, Chamberlain seemed well pleased with his cre- 
ation: ‘[W]e are working together very harmoniously and successfully’, 
he recorded.~* 

This was the group that was sitting around the Cabinet table on 
19 September, along with a few more junior ministers, the service Chiefs 
of Staff and sundry officials. They were considering for the first time a 
specific proposal for military action in Norway, and it was Churchill who 
had made it. 


Norway 


On 1 September Churchill had returned to the Admiralty ‘to the room 
I had quitted in pain and sorrow almost exactly a quarter of a century 
before, when Lord Fisher’s resignation had led to my removal from my 
post as First Lord and ruined irretrievably, as it proved, the important 
conception of forcing the Dardanelles’.*” Indeed, the disastrous failure of 
the Dardanelles operation in 1915, and the major role that Churchill had 
played in it, was to cast a long shadow over the British campaign in 
Norway in 1940. 

Clearly determined that the Royal Navy should take the fight to the 
enemy at the earliest opportunity (and be seen doing so), Churchill 
already had some ideas about how this might be achieved. The first of 
these was a scheme, uncannily reminiscent of the Dardanelles plan, to 
force a sea passage — this time into the Baltic with a small flotilla of large 
ships with specially reinforced armour plating and extra anti-aircraft 
guns. He had trailed this idea with a senior general two months earlier”? 
and, on arrival at the Admiralty, had directed the naval staff to produce a 
report on Operation Catherine, as he christened it (“because Russia lay in 
the background of my thought’”’). 

The second scheme was already under consideration at the Admiralty 
when Churchill arrived there. This concerned the interdiction of the 
export of Swedish iron ore to Germany. The Foreign Office had been 
aware for some years of the dependence of German industry on the large 
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quantity of high-grade iron ore imported from Sweden. In addition, in 
April 1939 the Foreign Office had drawn the Admiralty’s attention to a 
book published in Germany ten years earlier by a highly respected 
strategist, Admiral Wolfgang Wegener. The book emphasised the 
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strategic importance to Germany in any future war of seizing potential 
bases on the Norwegian western seaboard.”* In 1939 a small, unofficial 
staff in the Admiralty’? had been studying the implications of this, and 
of the trade in iron ore from the northern Swedish ore fields around 
Gällivare to Germany.” In summer, the ore was shipped direct from 
the Swedish port of Lulea, but in winter when the Gulf of Bothnia was 
frozen, the ore was transported by train to the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, thence in German freighters, avoiding British interference by 
using the Leads — the territorial inshore waters down the west coast of 
Norway. Attention had been drawn in several pre-war books to the 
potential for the fleet to interdict this trade.*’ Germany’s dependence 
on imported iron ore had also been the subject of reports by the 
government’s Industrial Intelligence Centre, and Churchill was already 
familiar with this subject as a result of the briefings he had been 
regularly receiving, with official sanction, from the Centre’s head Des- 
mond Morton, a close friend and neighbour.” Morton had written as 
early as 1937, ‘[W]ere Sweden alone to refuse to supply Germany with 
iron ore, German industry would come to a stop in a very short time, 
possibly measurable in weeks.’”’ 

When Churchill and his senior staff discussed the Admiralty report 
on 18 September, they agreed that if diplomatic means to prevent the 
trade failed, ‘we should be prepared to violate Norwegian territorial 
waters’. °* There was a complicating factor. Negotiations were under- 
way between the British and Norwegian governments for the charter 
by Britain of the large (and, for Britain, critically important) Norwe- 
gian merchant fleet, but these negotiations looked like they would be 
satisfactorily concluded in the near future. The way would then be 
clear for the action proposed. Churchill, enthused by the project, 
wasted no time. The very next day he put the idea to the War 
Cabinet. Having explained the overall problem, he set out his solution: 
If the desired result could not be attained by pressure on the Norwe- 
gian government, he would be compelled to propose a more drastic 
remedy, namely, the laying of mines inside Norwegian territorial 
waters to drive the ore-carrying vessels outside the three-mile limit, 
thereby opening them to attack. 

What those around the table quite made of this is hard to judge. No 
discussion is recorded in the minutes; the Cabinet merely ‘took note’, 
and moved on.” Judging by subsequent recorded discussions, though, it 
is highly unlikely that their reaction was quite as Churchill reported back 
to the Admiralty: “The Cabinet, including the Foreign Secretary, 
appeared strongly favourable to this action. It is therefore necessary to 
take all steps to prepare it. ... Pray let me be continually informed of the 
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progress of the plan, which is of the highest importance in crippling the 
enemy’s war industry.’*° 

A fortnight later the War Cabinet returned to the subject, following a 
memorandum from Churchill calling for further plans to be made for 
prompt action. But the issue appeared to be overtaken by events. 
Halifax, no doubt to Churchill’s embarrassment, reported that very little 
iron ore was, in fact, now being exported from Narvik, nor would there be 
through the winter.’ The War Cabinet noted that no action would be 
necessary unless supplies from Narvik to Germany started moving again 
but agreed that, in that event, the Royal Navy would take ‘drastic action’. *® 
And there the matter rested. But not for long. 


The Strategy Makers 


The War Cabinet was one of four levels in the higher direction of the war, 
and in the making of strategy. Above it, in terms of the Anglo-French 
Alliance, was the Supreme War Council. Modelled on the council which 
had proved successful in the final year of the First World War, it com- 
prised the British and French prime ministers along with other ministers, 
and with military advisers in attendance, meeting on average monthly 
either in London or in France (usually in Paris). It was in turn served by a 
small standing committee, the Allied Military Committee, which lived 
and worked in London. 

Immediately below the War Cabinet sat the Military Coordination 
Committee, established in October 1939.*° The need for greater coordin- 
ation of the three single services had been recognised for many years. 
Indeed, Churchill had been at the forefront of a campaign for a coordin- 
ating authority in the 1930s, resulting in the Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, creating a Minister for the Coordination of Defence in 1936. 
Whilst giving the appearance both of decisive political action and of a 
necessary improvement in the nation’s defences, it was a facade and a 
compromise. On the one hand, the Minister was enjoined to exercise day- 
to-day supervision of the Committee for Imperial Defence, to consult 
with the Chiefs of Staff, to convene and chair meetings of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee as necessary and to chair the Principal Supply Officers 
Committee. On the other hand, he was given no department, minimal 
staff, and had no executive authority*” — or, in A. J. P. Taylor’s words, 
‘one room, two secretaries and no powers’;*) and he was specifically 
forbidden from weakening the authority of the service ministers. Cyni- 
cism was further fuelled by Baldwin’s selection as Minister of a man with 
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no obvious qualification for the job - the Attorney General, Sir Thomas 
Inskip - prompting the unkind comment that it was ‘[t]he most remark- 
able appointment since the Emperor Caligula made his horse a consul’.** 
The purpose was to head off criticism that defence was uncoordinated, 
but without upsetting the vested interests of the services; its creation 
was a neat political trick, but little more than that. Inskip was succeeded 
in early 1939 by Lord Chatfield, who ‘found it equally impossible to 
get things done, in spite of his vast experience in the politico-strategic 
field’.*” 

A further attempt to achieve greater coordination was the establish- 
ment in October 1939 of the Military Coordination Committee. Under 
Chatfield’s chairmanship, it comprised the three service ministers and 
the Minister of Supply with the three service Chiefs of Staff acting as 
‘expert advisers’. The committee’s remit was ‘to keep under constant 
review on behalf of the War Cabinet the main factors of the strategic 
situation and the progress of operations, and to make recommendations 
from time to time to the War Cabinet as to the general conduct of the 
war’.** Again, its actual power to achieve coordination of defence was 
strictly limited. 

Below the Military Coordination Committee sat the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. The quality of advice of the three service Chiefs would play a 
critical role in determining the success of government strategy. 

The chairman of Chiefs of Staff Committee, largely by virtue of 
longevity in post, was the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Cyril Newall.*? Commissioned into an infantry regiment, Newall 
had transferred as a captain from the Army to the Royal Flying Corps 
in 1914 and was posted to France. There he had been awarded the 
Albert Medal (the then equivalent to the George Cross) for courage- 
ously leading a party of airmen in fighting a fire in an ammunition 
store. From early 1915 he filled a succession of command and man- 
agement appointments, ending the war as Deputy Commander of the 
Independent Air Force deployed in France. Thereafter, he served 
almost exclusively in Britain, displaying his administrative skill in 
important Air Ministry jobs, such as head of the Royal Air Force 
(RAF) Supply and Organisation. Newall became Chief of the Air Staff 
in 1937 at the remarkably young age of fifty-one, selected personally 
by the Secretary of State for Air, Lord Swinton. This came as a 
surprise to many who believed that there were better men for the 
job, notably the stronger personalities of Air Chief Marshals Hugh 
Dowding of Fighter Command and Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt of Bomber 
Command, ‘both of whom’, in one historian’s opinion, ‘were his 
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superiors in every respect’. 
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Figure 1.2 Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall 
(National Portrait Gallery) 


An interesting pen-picture of Newall is given by Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Lord Slessor, a long-serving member of Newall’s wartime staff. 
Given that Slessor was writing when Newall was still alive, it is necessary 
to read between the lines: 


In spite of an outwardly self-confident manner, he was at this time actually a 
rather reserved and self-effacing person, who took a bit of knowing, but in whom 
those who did know him well had great confidence. He had more force of 
character than appeared on the surface, and though he would be the last man 
to claim great intellectual qualities, was sound, level-headed and decisive. ... 
I have seldom met a man who was so good for one’s morale.*” 


Other writers have been less kind, summing up Newall as ‘a diligent 
office manager ... who proved to be an inadequate head of the RAF’,*® 
or commenting that ‘[t]here were too many much stronger characters 
amongst the senior air commanders to make his tenure as CAS an 
entirely happy one.’*” Newall had never attended staff college, either as 
a student or instructor, and was somewhat narrow-minded in his under- 
standing of warfare. In the Chiefs of Staff Committee, he confined 
himself mostly to matters pertaining to his own service, and in Cabinet, 
he was punctilious in representing the views of the Committee’s 
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Figure 1.3 Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound 
(Getty Images) 


members rather than attempting to offer wider or more personal advice 
or take the lead. 

The head of the Royal Navy, or First Sea Lord, was Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Dudley Pound. Pound’s First World War service had included 
a spell as naval assistant to the First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
John ‘Jackie’ Fisher, command of a ship at the Battle of Jutland and 
further key staff appointments in the Admiralty. Between the wars, he 
had served at sea, notably as Commander-in-Chief (CinC) of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet, and distinguished himself in several further Admiralty 
posts, latterly as Second Sea Lord, in charge of personnel and training. 
Pound was not expected to become First Sea Lord and in 1939 was due 
to retire. 

According to one historian, Pound was an officer whose ‘contempor- 
aries judged a plodding second-rater, with a mind untroubled by large 
strategic visions’ who came to the appointment ‘only ... because sick- 
ness, premature death and early retirements had thinned the field of 
choice’.”° According to his biographer, ‘He was not prepared for the role 
he had to play. ... He took the job on because there was no-one else and 
he shouldered the burden as best he could.’”’ Pound, almost sixty-two 
years on appointment, was not in full health, suffering from increasingly 
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serious osteoarthritis and growing deafness. He was, according to a 
contemporary who knew him well, already ‘a tired man when he became 
First Sea Lord’.°’ Pound had a reputation for imperturbability but also as 
a workaholic, ‘the supreme centraliser’, ° who had ‘an obsession with 
detail’.’* An officer who served on his staff observed, ‘[H]e would spend 
hours amending, re-writing and editing his minutes’.”” Pound was dedi- 
cated to the navy but with few interests outside it and with ‘narrow 
intellectual horizons’.°° An officer who had served with him at sea 
remarked on ‘the complete absence of books in Pound’s cabin’.”’ Within 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, his contribution to debate was sparing, 
and he, like Newall, tended to confine himself to matters of his own 
service. His major challenge would be his relationship with his political 
master, Churchill. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff (CIGS) was fifty-nine-year-old 
General Sir Edmund Ironside. Superficially, Ironside might have 
appeared to be Central Casting’s choice as professional head of the 
Army. Standing six foot four and squarely built, a former Rugby inter- 
national, Army heavyweight boxer and a multilinguist to boot, ‘Tiny’ 
Ironside had had a colourful military career. As a junior officer, he had 
served in the Boer War, where he had been wounded three times and 
carried out clandestine work, dressed as a Boer; he was said to be the 
inspiration for John Buchan’s character Richard Hannay. In the First 
World War, Ironside had held a number of front-line command and staff 
appointments, ending the war as a brigadier general with a Distinguished 
Service Order and six times Mentioned in Despatches. In 1919 he had 
commanded the Allied force in northern Russia, supporting the White 
Russians’ fight against the Bolsheviks around Archangel, before a suc- 
cession of short-term appointments heading military missions in Hun- 
gary, Turkey and Iran and surviving a plane crash in Iraq. He had then 
held the key appointment of Commandant of the Staff College, finding 
time there to write a book about the battle of Tannenberg.’® In 1938 
Ironside had been appointed Governor of Gibraltar, normally a pre- 
retirement sinecure, but had been brought back in May 1939 as 
Inspector of Overseas Forces. As a possible war approached, Ironside 
was convinced that he was supremely and uniquely qualified to be 
commander-in-chief of the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) in time 
of war and that his selection was a mere formality. Indeed, he ‘did not 
hesitate to boast ... that he was the only officer left in the British Army 
who had experience of high command in war’. The man actually 
chosen for this appointment, however, was the incumbent CIGS, Lord 
Gort. To the amazement of many, not least Ironside himself, he was 
chosen to be Gort’s successor. Ironside was ‘bitterly disappointed that 
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Figure 1.4 General Sir Edmund Ironside 
(Getty Images) 


I am not going to command the army in the field. My great ambition. 
I am not suited by temperament to such a job as CIGS, nor have 
I prepared myself to be such.’ The appointment had been contentious 
within government, the more so since there was another strong candi- 
date, Lieutenant General Sir John Dill. Ironside’s cause had received the 
significant support of Churchill (a friend, and something of a confi- 
dant),°' as Hore-Belisha told Ironside.°* One factor in the decision, at 
least for Hore-Belisha, who cared about these things, was Ironside’s 
relatively high public profile. As one officer observed, ‘Ironside’s 
appointment was very well received. He was very much in the public 
eye at the time.’®’ 

There were a number of drawbacks to Ironside as a potential CIGS. He 
had never served in the War Office, let alone at the interface between 
military-strategy and policy. He was a field commander by nature, tem- 
perament and experience, who was used to a simple environment where 
you either received orders or gave them, rather than having to make and 
justify your argument, work through committees and deal with the com- 
plexity, uncertainty and ambiguity that is inherent at the strategic level. He 
was not unintelligent, but he did not have a trained mind. One well-placed 
commentator described it as ‘schoolboy intelligence’, commenting that a 
discussion with him was very exhilarating if disorderly, ‘like sitting under 
Niagara Falls — or watching a cricket hop from point to point’.°* The War 
Office’s Permanent Secretary, P. J. Grigg, waspishly observed: ‘No doubt 
the new incumbent had many qualities and qualifications, but precision of 
thought and an orderly mind were not among them. Nor did he seem to 
me to have much idea about running a large machine’, describing him to 
a friend as ‘a frothblower’.°° Unfortunately, Ironside’s self-confidence was 
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often misplaced, sometimes to the point of arrogance, and he tended to 
rely on instinct rather than the advice of his staff. He also found it difficult 
to conceal his disdain for politicians. Although he believed that he had 
made a very favourable first impression on the Cabinet, word got back to 
the War Office that ‘Far from impressing the Ministers he had annoyed 
them very much. ... His manner with politicians was much too brusque.””’ 
Chamberlain thought him ‘a tactless man’? and, before the year was out, 
was asking Hore-Belisha whether he still had confidence in his CIGS.°° 
Ironside was also highly disadvantaged by the timing of his appointment — 
the first day of the war — and the fact that some of the key members of the 
General Staff, in particular, the Director of Military Operations and 
Plans, ’° were removed at the same time. ‘I protested’, Ironside recalled. 
‘The DMO was the man who knew all the plans. I knew nothing.’’’ This 
upheaval and its timing were quite unnecessary. As Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery later observed, ‘It is almost unbelievable that such a thing should 
have been allowed to happen. But it did.’’* One result of this was that 
Ironside was in at the deep end. 

A more favourable view of Ironside comes from Major General Sir 
John Kennedy, one of his staff officers in the early months of the war; but 
it is worth remembering that, like Slessor’s assessment of Newall, 
Kennedy’s was made while Ironside was still alive. ‘I admired him 
immensely. The post of CIGS was uncongenial to him, and he made 
no secret of the fact. But in those bogus months between September 
1939 and May 1940, he had injected into our preparations for war a 
virility and imagination and forcefulness which would have been lacking 
in Whitehall but for his presence.’’* 

Arguably as important (if not more so) as the individual competence of 
the Chiefs was the effectiveness of their combination in the provision of 
advice and the degree to which they worked as a team. 

The photograph of the happy, smiling band of brothers walking down 
Whitehall belies a relationship between them that, beneath the surface, 
was inherently tense. Nor has this been an unusual state of affairs among 
the service Chiefs of Staff, either before or since. For example, before the 
First World War it was said that General Sir William Nicholson, CIGS 
1908-1912, ‘possessed a visceral loathing for the navy, a feeling which 
Admiral Sir John Fisher [First Sea Lord] heartily reciprocated’.’* 
According to one historian, ‘In the summer of 1939 personal relations 
among the COS [Chiefs of Staff] were as bad as during the Beatty- 
Trenchard era.’’’ Ironside had a low opinion of Pound — ‘very deaf and 
hardly says anything except on naval subjects’? — and later referred to 
‘that creature Newall’ as ‘a sort of buffoon with no knowledge of modern 
war’,’’ recording his performance at their first meeting with the French 
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Figure 1.5 The Chiefs of Staff: Ironside, Newall, Pound 
(Getty Images) 


Chiefs of Staff as ‘weak and unconvincing’.’® The reciprocal views of 
Pound and Newall about Ironside are not known. In the words of 
another historian, ‘continual consultation among the COS had not pro- 
duced a better understanding among the services; familiarity with each 
other’s views had bred contempt rather than compromise’.”” 

The basis for the tension in the Chiefs’ mutual relationship was their 
perspective on their individual responsibilities and loyalties. In common 
with many of their predecessors and successors, they saw their role and 
duty primarily as head of their own service and guardian of its interests, 
and despite having clear terms of reference about their remit to advise on 
defence policy as a whole, with ‘all considerations concerning Single 
Service being subordinated to the main object of National and Imperial 
Defence’,*° believed that, quite to the contrary, they were doing their 
duty by putting the interests of their own tribe first. A running sore 
between the services was the competition for finite and scarce financial 
resources. The ‘Ten Year Rule’ — under which the armed forces were 
instructed to draft their estimates ‘on the assumption that the British 
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Empire would not be engaged in any great war during the next ten 
years’! — may have been terminated in 1932, but strict financial strin- 
gency in defence funding remained. In the years leading up to the 
Second World War this competition had been particularly fierce, with 
successive governments keeping the services on very tight budgets — or, 
as the services believed, with justification, denying them the money they 
needed to operate effectively. 

Each service manoeuvred shamelessly to secure a greater share of the 
funding. For example, in late 1938 the RAF had stated its case candidly: 


[I]t is worth remembering that it is not enough to avoid losing a war. We have got 
to be able to win it. The Navy cannot win a war for us in less than a matter of 
years. We certainly cannot win it with an army of four or five divisions. We do not 
know that we can win it in the air. But a powerful air striking force seems our only 
means of providing a backing of immediate force behind our policy that might be 
effective within a reasonable time.** 


At the same time, the Army’s leaders were engaging in more covert 
subterfuge, lobbying for an increase in size of a BEF by planting ques- 
tions with their French opposite numbers to be asked of British ministers 
visiting Paris, and surreptitiously denigrating the RAF’s case with the 
Minister for Coordination of Defence.*’ 

All three services were badly placed to face a war, for numerous reasons 
that are well explained elsewhere,“ but each believed that it was particularly 
badly placed. The Royal Navy considered that it had been starved of money 
at the expense of the RAF which, by 1939, was consuming more than forty 
per cent of the entire annual defence budget. Following the ending in 
1936 of the so-called building holiday — the moratorium on the construction 
of new warships — the Admiralty had sought approval for an ambitious 
programme to achieve a ‘New Standard Navy’, but this had been greatly 
curtailed by the government. By 1939 the Admiralty had many serious 
concerns: a high proportion of its ships were obsolescent; the first of its 
new King George V-class battleships was still in construction; the Fleet was 
seriously short of escorts, minesweepers and anti-submarine vessels; there 
were ‘extremely serious deficiencies’ in the Fleet Air Arm; and there was an 
overall shortage of skilled ratings.®’ For its part, the RAF, despite compara- 
tively greater investment, was, with reason, far from confident of its readi- 
ness for war against a Luftwaffe that by 1939 was numerically superior to the 
air forces of Britain and France put together. Bomber Command was 
reported by its CinC to be lacking the strength and efficiency to go to war 
‘within any predictable period’.*° Fighter Command was equipped 
‘in barely adequate numbers’. And Coastal Command was not only weak 
in numbers but also ‘almost entirely equipped with obsolescent aircraft’.*’ 
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Finally, the Army, despite vigorous protest, had been bound by the policy of 
‘limited liability’ — the planning assumption that, in the event of war, an 
expeditionary force would not be sent to France. It was an assumption that 
suited the other two services: financial provision for the self-styled ‘Cinder- 
ella of the services’** had been restricted accordingly. When limited liability 
came to an abrupt end in February 1939, the Army was ‘faced [with] the 
implications of ... transforming itself from a small professional force con- 
cerned with imperial policing into a cadre to train and command a conscript 
force over a million strong to take part in large-scale continental warfare’.®° 
It viewed its unreadiness with considerable alarm, aware that it was ‘desper- 
ately short of all kinds of weapons, equipment and stores’,”” that its 
armoured forces were ‘desperately weak’?! and that there was a grave 
shortage of anti-aircraft guns.’ The government’s decision in March to 
double the size of the Territorial Army and the introduction in April of 
limited conscription — both without preparation, planning or financial 
provision — caught the headlines nicely, but caused considerable confusion, 
and for many months, did little to improve capacity or readiness. In August, 
Ironside calculated that the Army was still short of more than 1,300 officers 
and 41,000 men.” 

A further and constant bone of contention’* between the services 
throughout the 1930s had been the role and provision of air support. 
The Navy and Army both believed that, to be effective, air support 
should be an integral part of their own organisations. Responsibility for 
the Fleet Air Arm had been divided between the RAF and Royal Navy in 
1918, but following a long campaign by the Admiralty, and much bitter 
wrangling in private and in public, all but a small part was returned to the 
navy in 1937. Although, at working level, liaison between the Fleet Air 
Arm and the RAF’s Coastal Command may have, as some have claimed, 
been ‘close and effective’,”” this did not prevent stealthy naval predatory 
moves on Coastal Command, including a proposal that a number of its 
airfields be transferred to naval ownership. This, in turn, focussed the 
RAF on ‘defending ourselves against ever increasing encroachments’.”° 
One result of this toxic relationship was that in the two years preceding 
the outbreak of the war, the Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command held 
only two joint exercises. ”’ 

The RAF was also locked into ‘acrimonious debate’ on the subject of 
air support with the Army.°* The latter had increasingly seen the need for 
direct air support for ground forces and resented both the low priority 
given to the resourcing of it by the RAF and the small air component 
dedicated to the role. In March 1939 the CIGS, Lord Gort, had 
demanded a much increased air component, including bombers, and 
insisted that the force should be an integral part of the deployed field 
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force, under army control. Such a demand was anathema to the RAF, 
who, with good reason, doubted Army assurances that it was not seeking 
its own air force.” Within a fortnight of taking office, Ironside had taken 
up the fight with energy and bombast, ‘disgusted with the way in which 
the RAF treat cooperation of the Air Force with the Army’,'°° castigating 
his predecessors — ‘Each successive CIGS has funked tackling the Air 
Ministry’ — and declaring his own hand: ‘I have told them that we are at 
war now and there can be no delay.’ 1°! 

The RAF’s position on the issue of support to the other services was 
strictly in line with the doctrine of its founder Lord Trenchard - still, in 
the late 1930s, an eminence grise. The Trenchard doctrine, popularised 
by Baldwin’s assertion in 1932 that ‘the bomber will always get 
through. ... The only defence is offence’,'°” held that the air forces 
should be used for long-range ‘strategic’ bombing and that other roles 
were a dangerous distraction and a misuse of air power. The RAF’s 
senior officers in 1939 spoke in unison with the voice of true disciples, 
and Newall, according to his Secretary of State Samuel Hoare (in 
1940), ‘never wavered in his defence of the true faith’.'°* Indeed, 
Newall had declared close air support to ground troops to be ‘a gross 
misuse of air forces’.'°* Evidence of the success of such support in the 
Spanish Civil War, and later, in German success in Poland may have 
caused some to have private doubts, but it did not shake their publicly 
declared faith. The reason was simple. If the Army was allowed to have 
control of its own air support, it was but a small step to the formation of 
its equivalent of the Fleet Air Arm and thus the dismemberment and 
death-knell of the RAF. Feelings ran high. Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris was later to recall, ‘[F]or twenty years, I watched the army and 
navy, both singly and in concert, engineer one deliberate attempt after 
another to destroy the Royal Air Force. Time after time they were 
within a hair-breadth of success; time after time Trenchard, and Tren- 
chard alone, saved us.’!°? For the RAF, the major existential threat 
seemed to be not the Luftwaffe, but the other two British services. 
Thus, when in March 1939 the Army produced a report on its ‘Require- 
ments from the RAF for the Field Force’ which demanded, amongst 
other things, no less than thirty-nine army cooperation squadrons, 
twenty-four direct support squadrons and six long-range reconnais- 
sance squadrons, it opened old wounds in the Air Ministry, causing 
the Director of Plans to warn Newall. 


There is a regrettable revival of the old idea, which there has been some reason to 
think dead, that when the soldier talks about cooperation between the Air Force 
and the Army he really means the subordination of the Air Force to the Army. 
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It should be strenuously resisted ...The War Office disclaim ... any idea of an 
Army Air Arm, and then go on to propose an organization in which the 
responsibility of the Air Force is entirely confined to the production, supply 
and technical training. In fact, the Royal Air Force are to be manufacturers, 
garage proprietors and chauffeurs for the Army. 10° 


In summary, there were considerable tensions between the service Chiefs 
in September 1939 — tensions that were set to get worse. 

There was, thus, a hierarchy of four levels of strategic decision-making: 
the Supreme War Council, the War Cabinet, the Military Coordination 
Committee and the Chiefs of Staff Committee. But below the latter was 
another important part of the process: the Joint Planning Sub- 
Committee, or ‘Joint Planners’. Advice to the Military Coordination 
Committee and War Cabinet from the Chiefs of Staff came in the form 
of written reports. The Chiefs did not, of course, write these reports 
themselves. As anyone who worked in the service ministries — or has 
worked in today’s Ministry of Defence — knows, reports signed by the 
great men are actually written by staff officers, following direction — 
sometimes only very broad direction - from the Chiefs, who may then 
call for amendments to be made to the draft. The staff officers concerned 
with providing the most important policy advice are always, and for 
obvious reasons, very carefully selected and are invariably ‘high-flyers’ 
within their own service. This was indeed the case in late 1939 for the 
three officers — the Directors of Plans of each service — who made up the 
Joint Planners, which was the group whose function it was to write the 
reports or ‘appreciations of the situation’. These officers were Royal 
Navy Captain Victor Danckwerts, an officer of ‘excellent brains’,'°’ 
succeeded in March by Captain Charles Daniel (who would rise to the 
rank of full admiral); Air Commodore John Slessor (a future Chief of the 
Air Staff);'°° and Brigadier John Kennedy (later to become Assistant 
CIGS), succeeded in January by Brigadier Ian Playfair (later to be one of 
the official historians of the war).'°’ The Joint Planners’ role was to be a 
highly significant one. Their title, though, was something of a misnomer. 
As has been seen, their task was to produce reports and ‘appreciations’, 
not to produce joint operational plans. Remarkably, no organisation 
existed to produce the latter. 

One of the first wartime tests for the strategy makers was to be posed 
by British policy towards Norway. 


2 ‘A Legitimate Side-Show’ 


Norway had featured in British strategic planning well before the 
Second World War and did so increasingly from the war’s outbreak. 
On 4 September, following a proposal by Halifax that an attack on 
Norway (except by air) should be treated as tantamount to an attack 
on Britain, the Chiefs of Staff had provided the War Cabinet with a 
paper which considered the possibility of German military action in the 
event that Norway restricted the export of iron ore to Germany. The 
Chiefs recommended that in such circumstances ‘it would be in our own 
interests to come to Norway’s assistance’.’ The War Cabinet agreed and 
commitment to that support was duly communicated to the Norwegian 
government. But the Chiefs’ paper also contained a deeply flawed plan- 
ning assumption which reflected Admiralty thinking at the time — an 
assumption which had become an article of faith and which remained 
unchallenged until the moment it was dramatically proved to be disas- 
trous. Having assessed that ‘[a] seaborne invasion [by Germany] in the 
face of superior British naval forces would be attended by very serious 
risks’, it concluded that ‘[a]ny such operation directed against Norway’s 
western seaboard can be dismissed as impracticable for this reason.’” No 
one in the Cabinet challenged this. As the editor of the official history of 
the Second World War, J. R. M. Butler, observed, the assumption 
‘turned out to be a miscalculation of critical importance’.’ 

The commitment to come to Norway’s assistance was made within a 
grand strategy for the conduct of the war that was a complex mix of 
various strands of policy — diplomatic, military, political and economic. 
Among the most fundamental principles were two which had tradition- 
ally guided British foreign policy: seeking to prevent an adverse balance 
of power within Europe and seeking to safeguard the Empire. More 
specifically in September 1939 was acknowledgement that there was no 
realistic prospect of early victory, but rather a perception (in particular, 
that of Chamberlain) of the possibility of ‘convinc[ing] the Germans that 
they cannot win’, leading to the overthrow of Hitler and a negotiated 
settlement. A further fundamental principle was the need to build an 
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alliance against Germany. In addition to preserving the partnership with 
France, it was necessary to attract more allies, notably large ones, such as 
the United States, but also smaller ones, such as the Scandinavian states. 
At the same time there was the need to discourage other countries, notably 
Italy, from joining Germany, as, in effect, the Soviet Union had done 
following the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of 23 August. Maintaining the 
moral high ground, abiding by international law and supporting vulnerable 
neutrals were also held to be enduring principles by some members of the 
War Cabinet, although for others it was the appearance of doing these 
things that was rather more important. The deeply felt desire to avoid the 
bloody attrition of the Western Front in the previous war was undisputed. 
As Michael Howard has pointed out, ‘““[n]Jever again” was not just an 
epitaph; it had become a guiding principle of strategy.” 

Of particular significance was the long-war policy.° Having started the 
war with relatively weak armed forces, it was held that the Allies’ stronger 
economies could outperform Germany’s and thereby improve their mili- 
tary strength and readiness faster than Germany could: ‘time was 
emphatically on our side’.’ A war of three years’ duration was anticipated 
from the outset.® Belief in the efficacy of the long-war policy was, how- 
ever, far from unanimous within the War Cabinet. Indeed, it is difficult 
to know where personal opinion lay. Chamberlain and Halifax appear to 
have subscribed to it.? Simon, though, was concerned about Britain’s 
financial ‘staying power’ in a war,'° and there were increasing concerns 
about its effect on civilian morale. For his part, Churchill was impatient 
with the long-war policy and favoured getting to grips with the enemy at 
the earliest opportunity. As J. R. M. Butler diplomatically put it, ‘It soon 
became clear that he was not content with the prevailing tempo in the 
conduct of the war.’'’ Soon after his return to the Admiralty, Churchill 
was telling his staff, ‘the search for a naval offensive must be incessant’. '* 
His fear was that without active measures to recover the initiative, Britain 
would relapse ‘into a defensive naval strategy and habit of mind’.’* 
Although there was no contradiction between a long-war policy and 
some offensive action within it, Churchill found it hard to curb the 
ambition of his offensive schemes. Others, also, saw good reason for 
some form of limited offensive military action and even more reason to 
be seen taking it. With regard to the long-war policy, there were div- 
isions, too, within the British military. The policy was favoured by the 
Joint Planners but not, wholeheartedly, by the Chiefs of Staff. In their 
draft report in mid-September on ‘The Possible Future Course of the 
War’, the Joint Planners recommended that ‘[w]e should concentrate our 
initial efforts on securing our positions, particularly in the west, while 
building up our strength and ensuring the maximum degree of economic 
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pressure. We adhere to our previous view that time is on our side’, 
adding that the chances of Germany getting a quick decision in the west 
were ‘most unlikely’.'* But when the Chiefs sent the report to the War 
Cabinet, these sentences had been removed.'” The reason is unclear. It 
may have been because the Chiefs fundamentally disagreed with the 
statements, possibly influenced by increasing scepticism within the 
French military,'® but more likely by the Chiefs’ instinctive dislike of 
passivity and their desire not to give the War Cabinet the impression that 
money was not urgently needed for the armed forces. To a certain extent, 
they were playing tactics. Indeed, at the War Cabinet meeting, Ironside 
reported that the French Chief of National Defence, General Maurice 
Gamelin, anticipated the possibility of a major decision on the Western 
Front ‘within the next few weeks’.'’ He recorded in his diary, ‘I had a 
great day at the War [Cabinet]. They were havering at the number of 
divisions they would make and I told them that Gamelin was terrified of a 
German attack. ... It was electrifying. We got our orders to make fifty- 
five divisions. Personally, I do not believe the Germans will attack this 
winter.’’® It is difficult to judge whether his personal view had changed or 
whether he was still playing the ‘imminent attack’ card when, the 
following week, he told the Chiefs that ‘[t]o attack us in France is the 
only method of getting a quick decision and I think they will do it’.’°” 

Many in the armed services shared Churchill’s impatience to take 
action. For the military, the long-war policy contradicted all that they 
had been taught about the paramount need to seize and hold the initia- 
tive. Ironside was already ruminating on this point within the first week of 
the War: ‘We are now sitting and wondering what Hitler will do next and 
doing nothing ourselves.’*° There was also political impatience, reflect- 
ing a perception of public restlessness. Chamberlain, himself, remarked 
that ‘this war twilight is trying people’s nerves’.”' 

Finally, the desire to take the initiative, but to do so somewhere other 
than on the Western Front, chimed not just with the French but also with 
ideas popularised by the influential military historian, theorist and 
polemicist Basil Liddell Hart. He strongly advocated an ‘indirect 
approach’ to warfare, seeking ways around a head-on confrontation with 
the enemy’s main strength and returning to what he called “The British 
Way in Warfare’ - avoiding continental military entanglements and using 
superior British sea power, including the use of a blockade, to attack the 
enemy. (He was later to counsel in opposition to operations in 
Scandinavia.)** 

Against this background, the prospect of a relatively painless shortcut 
to victory through interdiction, as suggested by the newly created Minis- 
try of Economic Warfare, looked highly attractive. In September 
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1939 the Ministry drew attention to two potential targets for action: 
Germany’s supply of oil from Roumania and its import of iron ore from 
Scandinavia. The Chiefs of Staff were wary of involvement in the Bal- 
kans. The French were advocating action there amongst a number of 
proposed projets — a word that was to become synonymous in Whitehall 
with wild, impractical schemes.” Interdiction of the iron ore traffic was 
deemed to be a much more feasible possibility, and one that deserved 
further study. An additional factor drawing eyes to the north was the 
prospect of a possible invasion of Finland and Scandinavia by Russia. In 
October the Chiefs suggested that the British Army might have a role to 
play in Scandinavia. ‘A small British force, say a Brigade Group, based 
on the Narvik-Boden [in Sweden] railway and operating in support of the 
Norwegians and Swedes, might have an effect out of all proportion to its 
size. Although campaigning conditions in Scandinavia would be 
extremely arduous, the despatch of a small expedition would be a prac- 
tical proposition’.** But the Chiefs were most reluctant — and with good 
reason — to take on further commitments. 


We could, however, afford no assistance to Finland against Russian 
aggression. ... In our view, we and France are at present in no position to 
undertake additional burdens and we cannot, therefore, from a military point of 
view, recommend that we should declare war on Russia. On the contrary, we 
should endeavour to postpone the issue until we are stronger, and we should try 
to avoid any action likely to consolidate the alliance between Germany and 
Russia. 


When the paper was discussed in the Chiefs of Staff committee, Ironside 
was explicit, opposing land operations in Norway ‘in any 
circumstances’.~° 

At the end of November, two events caused eyes to turn again to the 
north. First, word came from Norway that the iron ore traffic had 
resumed at a high level, and the Ministry of Economic Warfare assessed 
that its stoppage would have a serious impact on Germany’s ability to 
continue the war. Indeed, the Ministry’s prediction was that ‘a complete 
stoppage of Swedish exports of iron ore to Germany would ... end the 
war in a few months.’*’ Churchill seized on this and ordered Admiralty 
plans for intervention to be advanced. When he brought the subject to 
the War Cabinet, he sought to reassure its members that only ‘a few small 
minefields, each perhaps three or four miles square, would be enough for 
the purpose." Not for the first time, nor, indeed, the last, Halifax 
argued for circumspection. He expressed concern, not least at the legal 
and ethical aspects of the violation of Norwegian neutrality (no doubt 
mindful of the effect on world opinion), and called for a study of the 
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subject. Along with this, the War Cabinet commissioned a report from 
the Chiefs, examining the military problems involved, including possible 
German retaliation.”” 

The second event was the Russian invasion of Finland on 29 November. 
It quickly became apparent that public opinion, as expressed in the media, 
was strongly supportive of the ‘Gallant Finns’*’ and that the government 
wished to do something to support them, or at least to be seen doing so. 
Halifax expressed the view that ‘it would be to our advantage to help 
Finland as much as possible’, and Hoare favoured ‘a more forward 
policy’.*' But unsurprisingly, it was Churchill who pressed most strongly 
for greater aid for the Finns, although his motives were, as his memoirs 
reveal, not entirely altruistic. ‘I sympathised ardently with the Finns and 
supported all proposals for their aid; and I welcomed this new and favour- 
able breeze as a means of achieving the major strategic advantage of cutting 
off the vital iron ore supplies of Germany.’ The Chiefs, however, 
continued to be wary of any dissipation of resources, agreeing only 
reluctantly to the provision of a small quantity of equipment, including 
some semi-obsolete aircraft, and telling the War Cabinet that ‘we were 
not in a position to provide any effective support.” Ironside noted in 
his diary, ‘Our front line is in France and we must fight in France. We 
cannot escape that’, adding, ‘I am wondering if we have big enough 
men in the Government to make the proper decisions as to strategy? If 
so, I haven’t met them yet.’** 

Sensing his moment, Churchill pressed for direct and immediate 
action. In a memorandum of 16 December to Cabinet colleagues, he 
argued forcefully for stoppage of the iron ore supply, painting an enticing 
picture: ‘No other measure is open to us for many months to come which 
gives so good a chance of abridging the waste and destruction of the 
conflict, or of perhaps preventing the vast slaughters which will attend the 
grapple of the main armies.’ Action of some sort would, of course, also be 
required at Lulea, the ore export port in the Gulf of Bothnia, and at 
Oxelösund, the export port for the much smaller ore field in central 
Sweden. In the case of the former, Churchill suggested ‘the laying of a 
declared minefield ... by British submarines would be one way. There 
are others.’ In the case of the latter, he alluded to ‘methods which are 
neither diplomatic nor military’ — code for a Secret Intelligence Service 
sabotage operation already in the planning stage.’ Action at Narvik, he 
argued, was required immediately. ‘If Germany can be cut off from all 
Swedish ore supplies from now onwards till the end of 1940, a blow will 
have been struck at her war-making capacity equal to a first-class victory 
in the field or from the air, and without any serious sacrifice of life. It 
might, indeed, be immediately decisive.’ Finally, knowing that many 
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around the Cabinet table would be horrified at the proposed violation of 
Scandinavian neutrality, he argued that infringement of international law 
was justified and necessary: “The letter of the law must not in supreme 
emergency obstruct those who are charged with its protection and 
enforcement. ... Humanity, rather than legality, must be our guide.’*° 

At the War Cabinet on 18 December, Churchill took the argument a 
stage further. Echoing Francis Bacon (‘He that commands the sea is at 
great liberty, and may take as much and as little of the war as he will’’), 
he now declared that ‘we had everything to gain by the war spreading to 
those countries [Norway and Sweden] so long as we retained our com- 
mand of the sea. ... It would give us the opportunity to take what we 
wanted, and this, with our sea power, we could do.”** Whatever they may 
have thought about this highly dubious assertion (our sea power, for 
example, did not extend to the Baltic), no one around the table chal- 
lenged it. Ministers had a greater concern: the potential reaction, par- 
ticularly in the United States, to the violation of Scandinavian neutrality 
which Churchill’s proposal entailed. In reply, however, Halifax was 
emollient, remarking that ‘[a]t this stage he was not, perhaps, prepared 
to go the whole way with the First Lord in believing that it would be to 
our benefit to involve Norway and Sweden in the war at once, though he 
entirely agreed with his estimate of the advantages which we would derive 
if the war should happen to extend to those areas.” He proposed, and 
the Cabinet agreed, that the subject should be referred for further study 
to the Military Coordination Committee and the Chiefs of Staff. 

Two days later the Military Coordination Committee met to consider 
the matter. Alongside Churchill’s memorandum of 16 December were 
short papers by Halifax and the Ministry of Economic Warfare as well as 
the long-awaited Chiefs of Staff report, called for on 30 November. What 
is remarkable about this meeting is that almost no time was spent 
discussing the concerns raised in the Chiefs’ report about the implica- 
tions of stopping the iron ore traffic. The report contained a number of 
warnings, raised by the Joint Planners, that Germany might invade and 
establish coastal bases from Oslo to Stavanger, their initial forces might 
be flown in and, since Britain could not effectively interrupt sea commu- 
nications through the Kattegat to Oslo, further reinforcements could 
speedily follow. Furthermore, the weak Norwegian Army could not be 
expected to mount much resistance, so the Germans would require no 
more than two or three divisions to occupy all of Norway, south of 
Trondheim. The paper also warned that British Army formations were 
unsuitable for operating in the difficult terrain of southern Scandinavia at 
any time of year, although it suggested that ‘a force on skis might be 


organised with Dominion (e.g., Canadian) assistance’.“” The paper 
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mentioned, but did not recommend, a much bigger project: an exped- 
ition from Narvik to Gällivare or Luleå to sabotage or seize the ore fields 
or railway. 

Ironside’s enthusiasm appears to have got the better of him. When he 
spoke, it was not to represent these concerns, but to be positively upbeat 
about the feasibility of sending a force overland from Narvik to Gällivare. 
While admitting that the northern ore fields were inaccessible and it 
would be very difficult to operate large forces in the area, he declared that 


large forces would not be required for this purpose ... it would be better to use a 
force of three or four thousand men, especially equipped to move on skis or 
snowshoes. The French had Alpine troops trained in the use of skis, and we could 
pick special troops from the British army and from the Canadians who would be 
well fitted to operate under the difficult conditions prevailing in the minefield 
area in winter.” 


Ironside noted in his diary, ‘I told them that if the iron-ore was vital to 
Germany, then a small expedition to Northern Sweden would be more 
than desirable. It was quite possible and could be of limited scope. ... 
I told them that here was a legitimate side-show.’*” There was clearly the 
alarming possibility of this sideshow setting off war with Russia, but 
Churchill stepped in to offer reassurance that ‘it would not make war 
with Russia inevitable’, and urged that ‘[p]lans for the despatch of a 
military force to Scandinavia should be put in hand at once’.*’ 
Tronside’s change of view had been both dramatic and swift. Only a 
month previously he had resolutely declared his opposition to land 
operations in Norway ‘in any circumstances’.** Just three days before 
the Committee meeting, he had written in his diary ‘we shall have no 
side-shows — if I can prevent the starting of them’.*” And he had signed 
up to the Chiefs’ report which was full of reservations about intervention 
in Scandinavia. His head seems to have been turned by Churchill’s 
persuasive exposition of his proposal at the War Cabinet on 18 December. 
That night, he recorded in his diary, somewhat wide-eyed, ‘Winston 
Churchill is pushing for us to occupy Narvik in Norway and prevent all 
the iron-ore going to Germany. All his ideas are big if they are nothing 
else. He talks about occupying the islands and controlling the coast.’*° 
Here at last, for Ironside, was an opportunity to take the initiative and an 
attractive alternative to what he called the French ‘usual mad excur- 
sions’.*” At the Supreme War Council in Paris the following day, the 
CIGS had publicly committed himself to the proposal. At the meeting, 
the French Prime Minister, Edouard Daladier, had made great play of a 
private memorandum by an exiled German steel magnate, Fritz Thyssen. 
In Thyssen’s opinion, Germany’s dependence on Swedish iron ore was 
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so great that if the Allies gained control of it, Germany’s powers of 
resistance would soon be broken.*® Ironside recorded in his diary, ‘I said 
that if the iron ore is vital, then we ought to go all out to stop it.’*” This 
had been the moment for strategic circumspection, not bravado, but 
Ironside had unfortunately (as it turned out) chosen the latter. Why? 
There may be truth in the suggestion that he was in some way beholden 
to Churchill, to whom, in part, he owed his selection as CIGS and that, as 
historian Wesley Wark put it, ‘Scandinavia acted as a temptation on a 
grand scale [to him] ... in the first instance because it was an imaginative 
project mooted by Churchill, his main backer ... [and that] he could not 
hold on to the scepticism and caution which had initially informed his 
judgment on Scandinavian plans.’”° 

The scene was set for the War Cabinet on 22 December. Churchill 
knew he had to allay his colleagues’ concerns about a number of issues: 
the violation of international law, the impact on neutral countries, the 
subsequent threat to Norway and Sweden, the threat of war with Russia 
and the awkward fact that, according to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, ‘the stoppage of the Narvik exports alone would produce only 
a limited effect — perhaps an embarrassment for a period of a few weeks 
by about May 1940.’?' He set out to do this with a bravura display of his 
dialectical skills. Persuading Chamberlain to read out extracts from the 
Thyssen memorandum, Churchill then emphasised the potential prize 
and described the steps, diplomatic and military, which would be needed 
to win it. He was supported by Hoare, Hankey and Ironside. Hoare had 
been caught up in the enthusiasm, writing to Chamberlain two days 
previously, ‘I am more than convinced that Scandinavia is the key place 
of the war.” Ironside played down the threat of German intervention in 
southern Norway and Sweden, opining that ‘Germany was inexperi- 
enced in combined operations. An invasion of southern Scandinavia 
would be an enormous commitment for her.’?’ The main opposition 
came from Halifax who argued that the complete stoppage of the iron ore 
was key, that a clearer picture was required of the military action needed 
to achieve it and that ‘[i]t would be unwise to prejudice our success in the 
larger project by action at Narvik which would only have a limited effect.’ 
Instead, he recommended a diplomatic initiative, proposed by the 
French, to encourage Norway and Sweden to provide assistance to their 
Finnish neighbour, with a hint that Britain and France might come to 
their aid if Germany took action against them. In Halifax’s corner were 
Chatfield and Wood;** Churchill was short of supporters. Chamberlain, 
unhappily faced with adjudicating, said there could be no doubt that the 
decision to be taken was of the utmost importance: ‘It might be one of the 
turning points of the war.’ But while he was, he said, greatly impressed by 
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the statements contained in the Thyssen memorandum, and it certainly 
seemed as if there was a chance of dealing a mortal blow to Germany, he 
sided with Halifax’s proposal. Despite Churchill playing a last-minute 
card that reports had been received that the Russians were preparing 
ships to seize Narvik, the War Cabinet agreed to delay a decision on 
military action and follow the diplomatic route, albeit with a warning of 
the intention to prevent the export of iron ore to Germany. It also called 
for a report from the Chiefs on all of the military implications of the plan, 
on the technical and material support assistance that could be given to 
Finland and on the assistance that could be offered to Norway and 
Sweden in the face of a German threat to them. 

Irritating though the decision may have been to Churchill, it was a wise 
precaution. 


3 Deciding to Decide 


Christmas intervened. The Chiefs’ report was not due until the end of 
the year, but the War Cabinet met again on 27 December to discuss its 
policy towards Scandinavia. Churchill, clearly aware that the possible 
expedition to Gällivare posed a threat, or at least a delay, to his treasured 
scheme for naval action, now adjusted his argument accordingly. Despite 
having urged the Military Coordination Committee that ‘[p]lans for the 
despatch of a military force to Scandinavia should be put in hand at 
once’,' he now declared that he had ‘not contemplated that we should 
land troops at Narvik or send an expedition to the Swedish ore fields at 
the present stage’. And he asserted that his proposed naval action, far 
from jeopardising the larger project, actually facilitated it: ‘As soon as 
Germany saw that we were laying our hands on the iron ore from Narvik 
she would take action against southern Scandinavia which would give us 
full justification for the larger operation.’ Thus, the German invasion of 
southern Scandinavia, which the Chiefs had told the War Cabinet would 
cause Britain such a problem and pose such a threat, was now to be 
welcomed as a positive blessing. No one challenged this assertion. The 
Admiralty, said Churchill, was ready to send a force of destroyers to 
intercept the traffic as soon as the War Cabinet authorised it. Halifax 
intervened to say, with some justification, that he ‘was reluctant to appear 
to pledge us to action in Scandinavia until we were satisfied that it was 
feasible. This would presumably be for the Chiefs of Staff to say.’ 
Chamberlain, however, allowed discussion to move on to consider the 
content and timing of the diplomatic démarches giving assurance to 
Norway and Sweden of Franco-British military support in the event of 
German action against them and also warning them of the proposed 
naval action in Norwegian waters. But among the Cabinet’s conclusions 
was a presumption that all that held up the naval action was a satisfactory 
response to these démarches: ‘[N]o final decision should be taken to order 
Naval vessels to enter Norwegian territorial waters for the purpose of 
stopping coastwise traffic from Norwegian ports to Germany until we 
had learnt how the communication [with Norway and Sweden] was 
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received.” The forthcoming Chiefs of Staff report on the feasibility 
of military action seemed to be taken for granted. Whether they realised 
it or not, the War Cabinet had just taken a further half step towards 
military action. 

Churchill was also preparing the ground carefully for the Cabinet 
meeting scheduled for 2 January at which the Chiefs’ report was to be 
discussed and decisions taken. Sensing his need for more allies, and 
that the CIGS, a potentially influential voice, was sympathetic to his 
cause, Churchill invited him (behind Hore-Belisha’s back) for an 
evening discussion on 27 December to enlist his support. Ironside’s 
diary shows that he, like Churchill, was becoming both increasingly 
frustrated with the passivity of the long-war policy and attracted to the 
idea of operations in Scandinavia. Despite, in the previous month, 
having ridiculed ‘civilian strategists’ for ‘grasping at any mad idea in 
the hopes of that they have discovered a golden road to victory’,’ he 
now came close to believing that he had discovered one himself. In the 
week after Christmas he wrote: ‘I believe that we have “stumbled” on a 
means of upsetting the enemy’;* ‘It is the opportunity to make Germany 
answer to our movement’; and ‘we must not sit supine, hoping some- 
thing in our favour will come to pass. We cannot “convince the 
Germans they cannot win”... by doing nothing.’° Ironside was starting 
to get carried away by his own impatience and enthusiasm. In a memo- 
randum on ‘The Position in Northern Europe’, he wrote, ‘All we send 
will be at the expense of France and the BEF. But I feel that the effect of 
action will be electric. All German eyes will be directed that way. We 
have a brilliant opportunity for making a diversion at small expense, 
though at the effect of transferring the war to Scandinavia.’’ And in a 
draft paper on ‘Our War Strategy’, he wrote, ‘I think the moment has 
arrived for some plan which will upset the German calculations, cause 
them to disperse their forces, confuse their curious leader, and escape 
from our position of passive waiting with all its alarms and doubtful 
advantages of increasing strength.’® But it was far from clear in strategic 
terms whether Ironside was arguing for a change from a long-war policy 
to a short-war one, and whether ‘transferring the war to Scandinavia’ 
meant just a diversion or a complete change of main effort. 

Ironside was blowing hot and cold almost simultaneously, as increas- 
ingly became the case. For all the confidence he appeared to show in the 
Scandinavian operation, he was also becoming anxious, as well he might 
be, that the Scandinavian strategy was getting out of control. He shared 
his anxiety with the Chiefs at their meeting of 28 December. As the 
minutes recorded, 
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Every day the scope of the problem was expanding, and he was apprehensive lest 
we should embark on a course of action without having foreseen to the full the 
results which might follow. He understood that it was proposed to take action 
against the Narvik trade quite soon, unless the Norwegian and Swedish reaction 
was very unfavourable. This might lead to a sudden demand for a force to be sent 
to Narvik, with the eventual object of seizing the Swedish mines. The German 
reaction might take the form of an invasion of Scandinavia. Before setting in 
motion a train of events so important in its results, it was essential to make quite 
certain that we were ready to carry our policy through to the end, and that such 
forces as might be required were available, and fully equipped.” 


Far from reining back their ambitions, however, the Chiefs, in their 
report which came to the War Cabinet on 2 January, recommended a 
substantially larger and more complex expedition than had hitherto been 
envisaged. The operation from Narvik to Gällivare would require an 
initial force of up to two brigades — the possibility of employing French 
and Canadian mountain troops was mentioned — and two further div- 
isions might be required shortly after as a follow-up force. But this was 
nothing compared to what was envisaged further south. To open up a 
proper line of communication to the troops at Gällivare, and to obtain 
Norwegian and Swedish cooperation, which was quite rightly regarded as 
an essential prerequisite, it was deemed necessary to be able to provide 
them ‘substantial military support’ in the event of German aggression, or 
the threat of it. Additionally, it was assessed that if the Germans gained a 
foothold in southern Scandinavia, they could seriously interfere with 
both the operations in northern Scandinavia and sea communications 
in the North Sea. This military support would indeed be substantial: it 
was envisaged that four to six Allied divisions would be required, ‘which 
could be made available only at the cost of the front in France’. The lines 
of communication for the force would operate through the port of 
Trondheim, and possibly other smaller ports nearby. Nor was this a 
short-term operation; since the troops occupying Gällivare might have 
to remain there for up to a year, so would the troops in the south. 
Moreover, in addition to the forces for Gällivare and Sweden, a third 
force of about a brigade would be required to secure the southern 
Norwegian ports. Furthermore, the naval commitment would require 
up to forty destroyers, a quarter of Britain’s total operational strength. 
However, the Chiefs maintained that, apart from the main objective of 
stopping the iron ore, the plan had a further attractive selling point. ‘By 
employing some five to six Allied divisions in Scandinavia, we may 
expect to compel Germany to divert perhaps twenty divisions to that 
area.’ This dispersion of her effort, they asserted, ‘would finally rule out 
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the possibility of a successful German offensive in the West’.'° Thus, it 
was argued, the plan would actually buy the Allies security on the 
Western Front. 

The report, however, contained a number of serious reservations, 
raised by the Joint Planners.'' First, there were those concerns included 
in their previous report about the inability to prevent Germany from 
establishing air and naval bases in southern Norway or interdicting 
reinforcement, adding that ‘[t]he establishment of German Air and 
Naval bases in Southern Norway would entirely alter the situation in 
the North Sea greatly to our disadvantage’. Secondly, there was acknow- 
ledgement that as a result of the action recommended ‘we may ... 
become involved in war with Russia’. 

Next was the air threat. It was acknowledged that the Narvik-Boden 
railway line, the vital link for the Gällivare force, was highly vulnerable to 
air attack, that the Germans could mount air attacks which could ser- 
iously threaten the railway link and the base at Narvik, and that ‘we could 
provide little effective fighter or bomber support for the force’. In the 
south, the position was even worse. It was assessed that the whole of 
southern Norway and Sweden was within effective bombing range of the 
German air force operating from bases in Germany and that even 
Trondheim was within the extreme range of German bombers. The 
report concluded that if the Germans were to establish air bases in 
southern Norway or Sweden, the threat to the lines of communication 
of British forces might become ‘precarious’; ‘the allocation of fighter 
squadrons for operations in Sweden would be a particularly serious 
commitment’, to which the Chiefs had added, ‘and we could in fact 
not afford more than a token protection to the land force’.'* 

A further challenge was timing. The Chiefs had concluded that British 
intervention in northern Scandinavia was ‘very likely’ to provoke a 
German attack on southern Norway, that they considered it ‘essential’ 
both that the Germans be denied bases on the Norwegian coast and that 
British forces should forestall them. Thus, if the naval action — what they 
termed ‘the minor project’ — went ahead immediately, it was very likely 
that the force to deny the bases would be required in short order. Indeed, 
the report emphasised that all three operations (northern Norway, south- 
ern Sweden and southern Norway) were complementary to the success 
of ‘the major project’ — the full-scale deployment — and that the forces for 
each should be prepared to carry out their tasks concurrently. ° But in a 
second paper, submitted at the same meeting, on the balance of advan- 
tage between the major and minor projects, the Chiefs had reiterated in a 
single sentence the key point made on 20 December about the readiness, 
or lack, of British forces: ‘We cannot be prepared for such operations 
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before March.’'* This was a potential showstopper to immediate execu- 
tion of the minor project. 

There were, thus, a large number of high risks — risks that had both a 
high likelihood of materialising and a high impact if they did so. Taken 
together, the compound risk of the plan was very high indeed. The 
Chiefs, however, chose not to make this point in their report. On the 
contrary, their overall risk assessment was minimalist in the extreme: 
“The policy under review ... must involve some risk. Nevertheless, in 
view of the possibility of obtaining decisive results we think the risk can 
be accepted.’!? And with this, the Chiefs firmly recommended their plan. 
But it was a recommendation unsupported by the body of the report; it 
had been reached in spite of the evidence, not as a result of it. In strategic 
terms, the ends, ways and means were nowhere near in balance. True, 
the Chiefs underlined the fact that their recommendation was entirely 
based on the assumption, given to them, that the stoppage of the exports 
of iron ore to Germany would be decisive, but the prize appears to have 
been so glittering as to have been worth almost any cost. At the Cabinet 
meeting Ironside warned that the cooperation of the Scandinavians 
would be required, since without it this would be ‘a very hazardous 
affair’,'° although this implied that providing such cooperation was 
gained, the venture would not be very hazardous. 

The Chiefs also rejected proceeding with the minor project on the 
grounds that it would prejudice the major one, and it was on this issue — 
and not the viability of the major project — that discussion focused at the 
War Cabinet meeting on 2 January. Churchill pressed his case strongly, 
reiterating his argument that the naval action might provoke a German 
invasion which would justify British occupation of the ore fields. The 
German invasion, he declared, would be vexatious but would be in no 
way decisive. As for the suggestion that the Narvik-Boden railway would 
be cut, he declared loftily, the Germans could not carry out sabotage in 
northern Scandinavia, and ‘it was well known that the effects of air 
attack on a railway line were negligible.’'’ No one challenged these 
sweeping assertions. He then made an impassioned plea for action. All 
preparations had been made, he said, and the Navy’s ships were stand- 
ing by for immediate action. In an attempt to discourage further exam- 
ination of where the consequences might lead, he declared that ‘it was 
impossible in any operation of war to see a way clear through all the 
objections that could be raised to any particular course of action. It was 
right that all the difficulties should be fully examined, but we should not 
be deterred from action simply because there were certain objections.’ 
The War Cabinet, however, was, unsurprisingly, not wholly convinced 
by this, inviting the Chiefs to return the following day, having given yet 
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further examination to the military implications of a German occupa- 
tion of southern Norway.'® 

When they did so, the Chiefs found themselves under pressure. Much 
revolved around the likelihood of a German invasion, but they were 
effectively silenced on the subject by the War Cabinet agreeing that such 
an assessment was ‘a political matter which was for the War Cabinet to 
deal with, and which did not lie within the province of the Chiefs of 
Staff. This was a highly disputable statement. Although the final judg- 
ment was indeed a political matter, providing their own assessment by 
way of advice was very much within the province of the Chiefs of Staff. 
But the Chiefs did not contest this. A number of Cabinet members, 
including Chamberlain, considered that a German invasion was unlikely. 
Halifax, whose stance had somewhat weakened, said that the Narvik 
project by itself would not be worth the risk, but he was ambivalent as 
to whether it would prejudice or improve the chances of the major 
project. Churchill, moving with the mood of the meeting, expressed his 
conviction that the Germans would not invade southern Norway in 
retaliation for the stoppage of the iron ore from Narvik. ‘On the other 
hand, if they did invade Norway, he would be glad. They would become 
involved in a serious commitment, and, if they tried to secure control of 
the Swedish iron ore by conquest, they would certainly ruin their chances 
of obtaining a large quantity in 1940.’ The whole of the larger project, he 
argued, was not necessary at this stage, so long as the Norwegian west 
coast ports could be occupied in the event of an invasion. “There was no 
reason why this small diversion should develop into a large commitment 
unless we wished it to’, he said. Throwing down the gauntlet, he added 
that if the War Office were unable to find the troops for these detach- 
ments, he would use Marines. 

There was much that needed to be said by the Chiefs in response, not 
least to reiterate their advice that it was essential to forestall the Germans; 
that Britain could not prevent a German invasion of Norway; that our 
troops were neither equipped nor trained for operations there; that, in 
such circumstances, a German invasion might be welcome politically but 
was certainly not so militarily; and that there were huge risks involved. 
But none of the Chiefs made these points, nor did they speak with a 
united voice. Newall commented that even if Germany was confined to 
the far south of Norway, their bombers based there would, when the 
snows melted, pose a ‘very serious threat’ to our shipping. Ironside had 
confided in his diary the previous night with some passion: 


Lord knows what the consequences may be and we are not ready in the Army for 
any hurried action. We have warned the Cabinet against this half-cocked scheme 
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in Scandinavia. It is like putting a stick inside a hornets’ nest without having 

provided yourself with a proper veil. It is the Dardanelles over again ... we are 

in fact seeking to extend the theatre of war to Scandinavia without being ready 
19 

to do so. 


But when he now spoke in Cabinet, there was no hint of these concerns. 
Instead, he made light of the problems: the Germans might have a 
project to invade Norway later in the year, he said, but ‘at the present 
time the weather would make operations in the country very difficult 
indeed’; the main delay to our readiness was [just] the provision of warm 
clothing for the troops; the force for each of the three ports could soon be 
found; and it was recognised that the troops at Bergen might have to 
occupy the mountains, come the spring, and hold on indefinitely. Pound 
remained silent. It was Hore-Belisha who registered unease with the 
proposal, saying that ‘a much more careful examination of the possible 
developments in Norway, and the eventual size of the forces which might 
be required, should be undertaken before we launched these exped- 
itions’. But this was out of step with the Chiefs. Chamberlain ignored 
Hore-Belisha’s intervention and allowed discussion to move on to other 
subjects. The War Cabinet thus approved Churchill’s project, subject to 
a satisfactory response from consultations with Norway and Sweden, and 
from sounding out the degree of support from the Dominions.”° In the 
face of opposition, the Chiefs had favoured discretion as the better part of 
valour — and, in doing so, were failing in their duty. 

Over the two days, however, the Cabinet had failed to focus on the 
plan in the context of overall policy. This had been spelt out in the 
Chiefs’ reports: ‘It must be realised that to embark on an offensive in 
Scandinavia in the Spring of 1940 represents a fundamental change of 
policy. Up to date the policy has been to remain on the defensive on land 
and in the air while our armaments are increased.’”’ The reports also 
stated that 


{i]t must be clearly understood that the forces for the major operation to stop the 
supply of ore can only be found at the expense of the British Expeditionary Force 
and Air Defence of Great Britain. Once the operation has begun, it must 
be pursued with the greatest tenacity of purpose. It must, in fact, be regarded 
as the main and decisive objective; and all our efforts should be concentrated on 
attaining it. All other operations involving detachments of force will have to be 
considered strictly in the light of their relations to this main objective.” 


It was clear that what was being proposed went way beyond just another 
blockade in the economic warfare policy; combat on a large scale might 
result. What was unclear was whether the War Cabinet had consciously 
endorsed a fundamental change in policy — away from that which avoided 
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a major offensive until military strength had been built-up — or whether it 
viewed the operation in Scandinavia merely as a diversion within the 
existing policy. Nor was it clear whether the highest priority was to be the 
Western Front or Scandinavia. 

Ministers had also endorsed a plan which was highly questionable. Its 
impracticality can be seen in the military preparations which were then 
set in motion. On 6 January the War Office issued a warning order to its 
senior commanders to 


hold certain units in readiness for the possibility of immediate operations in 
Scandinavia. These measures entail the preparation of units for embarkation 
with special scales of equipment; and to preserve secrecy they will be permitted 
to believe that their ostensible destination is France, although their commanders 
will have been told the true story and sworn to secrecy at the conference on 
Monday [8 January]. It is thought that the earliest time and date of embarkation 
will be noon on 17 January.” 


This must have been received with amazement bordering on incredulity. 
To expect a cobbled-together force of troops, many of whom were semi- 
trained Territorials, to be ready to deploy on operations in eleven days’ 
time from a standing start, with unfamiliar equipment, into or close to 
the Arctic Circle was out of touch with reality and a recipe for disaster. 
The fact that the Chiefs had not made this point also misled ministers 
into believing that this sort of short-notice operation was feasible — a 
misapprehension that all concerned would, in due course, come to 
regret. 

The prospect of imminent operations in northern Norway was viewed 
with concern in a number of quarters. John Colville, one of Chamberlain’s 
private secretaries, thought it ‘dangerously reminiscent of the Gallipoli 
plan’, commenting that ‘it would be dangerous and might involve disaster 
or withdrawal and the consequent blow to our prestige’.** He was not 
alone in the reference to Gallipoli. The Chief of Staff of the BEF, the 
notably acerbic Lieutenant General Henry Pownall, denigrated the plan as 
‘the brainchild of those master strategists Winston and Ironside ... its 
inception smacks alarmingly of Gallipoli.” The developing views of 
Halifax and Chamberlain were also becoming apparent. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Halifax’s Permanent Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
commented in his diary: 


Fact is, this Narvik business is silly — as I knew it would be, I continue to think we 
can do it — if Winston insists — but (a) it won’t be very effective in itself, and (b) it 
must prejudice the ‘larger scheme’. H [Halifax] saw PM about it and finds latter is 
of same view more or less. ... We must now persuade Winston — if we can — that 
we must climb down as gracefully as we can. [emphases in original]”° 
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The matter came to a head at the War Cabinet on 12 January. In the 
previous week, reports of the Norwegian and Swedish reactions to the 
proposed action had come in and had been actively hostile to the British 
approach, fearing the possible German reaction.” The Norwegian 
response included a letter from King Haakon VII to his nephew, King 
George VI, asking him to use his influence to effect a change of 
policy.” Churchill had then attempted to hustle the War Cabinet into 
immediate action, arguing that ‘every week the prize was melting’. It 
was to our advantage, he had reiterated, that ‘the Scandinavian coun- 
tries should be embroiled with Germany and the war extended to 
Scandinavia’. Furthermore, he said, ‘We should have to make them 
more frightened of us than they were of Germany.’”’ On 11 January 
Churchill, ‘straining at the leash’,*’ had again been thwarted by 
Halifax’s refusal to agree to the Narvik project and showed his frustra- 
tion by urging that ‘whatever course was decided upon, it was essential 
that we should now act decisively’.’' That evening Cadogan, recorded 
in his diary, ‘H[alifax] now convinced that WSC[hurchill] is on the 
wrong tack. ... Heard later PM shares his view. Fear this will produce 
something of a Cabinet split.’*” 

Cadogan’s fear was well founded. The War Cabinet meeting the next 
morning was, at times, stormy. Halifax opened by saying he had been 
much influenced by a senior visiting Swedish diplomat, Marcus 
Wallenberg, who had emphasised the potentially adverse effect on 
Swedish public opinion of precipitate British action. This, said Halifax, 
had ‘definitely weighted the balance of his judgment against the Narvik 
project’, which, additionally, would prejudice the larger plan. Invited to 
give their views, the Chiefs of Staff did not speak with one voice. Newall 
gave what he said were their views: they doubted the value of the Narvik 
project and believed it might militate against the major project and cause 
the Germans to sabotage the all-important railway. In addition, he said, 
the operation might develop into a very large commitment which might 
divert Allied forces away from the ‘decisive’ Western Front; ‘generally 
speaking, [they] felt some apprehension at the prospect of forcible action 
against the Narvik traffic’. The CIGS, however, was at pains to distance 
himself from such apprehension. General Gamelin, he said, accepted 
that a Scandinavian deployment might delay the despatch of additional 
British troops to France and was already preparing Alpine troops for the 
operation. Ironside declared that ‘his own personal view was that a 
diversion in Scandinavia would be sound strategically, and would prob- 
ably rule out the possibility of offensives elsewhere on any scale by either 
the Germans or the Russians.’ Churchill now gave his much awaited 
view, making an impassioned plea for immediate action and doubting 
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that the Swedes would ever agree to the major project. Of course, he said, 
he was not ‘impatient merely for action’s sake’ but wanted to take the 
‘fine chance of forcing Germany into a situation which she had not 
foreseen, and of seizing the initiative’.’’ Further reasons for delay were 
produced, including a newly arrived telegramme from the Prime Minister 
of Australia advocating consultation with the Dominions before any 
decision was taken. Churchill became increasingly angry and ‘an acrimo- 
nious tone entered the discussion’.** But with the mood of the meeting 
clearly against him, Churchill bowed to the inevitable, and said — no 
doubt through gritted teeth — that he ‘did not propose to pursue the 
matter further’.’ The War Cabinet decided to drop the minor project 
‘for the time being’.°° The forces which had been stood to for the 
operation just one week previously were stood down.” And many 
members of the War Cabinet must have heaved a large sigh of relief. 


4 Warning Signs 


The government’s strategic decision-making machine had faced its first 
major test of the war. If anyone had had the time and inclination to 
review its performance to date, they might have concluded that there 
were grounds for considerable unease. 

The War Cabinet, itself, was showing some significant weaknesses. 
Firstly, it appeared to have a very limited understanding of strategy or to 
have an overall guiding policy for the conduct of the war, and its atten- 
tion was increasingly being distracted from high-level, long-term strategy 
and policy by the attraction of short-term projects. This left many 
important questions unanswered. For example, was the action planned 
for Scandinavia to reinforce the economic blockade in pursuance of the 
long-war policy? Or, was it an acceptance of a change of strategy and 
therefore intended as an immediate and decisive action in pursuance of a 
short-war policy? What was the policy now? Did a successful outcome 
depend on military victory (as Churchill claimed) or could it be delivered 
through a collapse on the German home front (as Chamberlain and 
Halifax seemed to believe)? These fundamental elements of grand strat- 
egy were left undebated in the War Cabinet. 

Secondly, the War Cabinet had yet to shake off its peacetime mentality 
or transition to a proper war footing. The nature of the Phoney War had 
meant that there had been no electric shock to jolt the War Cabinet into 
doing so. Major General Hastings Ismay, Deputy Secretary of the War 
Cabinet, later recalled, ‘It is hardly going too far to say that “business as 
usual” seemed to be the prevailing mood’.' Certainly, for many, it was a 
case of peacetime hours of work, and Chamberlain ‘retired to the peace 
of Chequers for two weekends out of three’.” The Admiralty switchboard 
closed down completely for the weekend at noon on Saturdays,’ and, 
according to Ironside’s military assistant, in the War Office ‘[t]he civilian 
staff “downed pens” punctually at 5pm whatever work had to be done’.* 
One historian has observed, ‘This government continued to insist on 
carrying on a war, as it had in preparing for it, on gentlemanly terms’, 
citing as an example the response to a proposal made in the House of 
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Commons that incendiary bombs should be dropped on the Black 
Forest, a concealment area for millions of tons of munitions. The Air 
Secretary, Kingsley Wood, had replied, ‘Are you aware it is private 
property? Why, you will be asking me to bomb Essen next.” 

Thirdly was a lack of leadership. Chamberlain was not relishing his 
role and was showing an unfamiliarity with the military issues which 
increasingly represented the main business. His performance was not 
helped by the fact that he had been suffering from a number of ailments — 
influenza, nettlerash and gout, the latter so serious that, according to 
Colville, he was ‘worried at the prospect of not being able to carry on if 
these attacks increase in number and violence’.° The government was, as 
A. J. P. Taylor observed, ‘still moving into war backwards, with their eyes 
tightly closed’.’ And as he also observed, there was one exception: 
Churchill, ‘a cuckoo in the nest’. Churchill was dominating the Cabinet, 
although his considerable powers of advocacy were often not matched by 
the strength of his case. Churchill had an aura about him. His military 
experience included fighting in India, the Sudan and South Africa and 
commanding a battalion (albeit briefly) on the Western Front in the 
previous war. He had also been First Lord of the Admiralty in that war, 
and his political experience included time as Secretary of State for War 
and Air, and Minister for Munitions, as well as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Home Secretary. Even if highly dubious, his views could 
not easily be dismissed as the voice of inexperience. Chamberlain must 
have been continually aware of this. Moreover, far from confining him- 
self to naval matters, Churchill was busy ‘firing off a barrage of minutes 
about other departments, some of which were extremely blunt’,’ cross- 
examining ministers and chiefs of staff and speaking with some authority, 
not only from his previous experience but also from the battery of statis- 
tics provided by his special adviser ‘Prof’ Lindemann.'° In addition, he 
let it be known to his War Cabinet colleagues that he was on personal 
terms with the President of the United States who had told him, so 
Churchill said, that he would be ‘glad at any time to receive a personal 
message from the First Lord on any matter which the latter wished to 
bring to his notice’.'’ Such a revelation did Churchill’s status no harm in 
the eyes of his colleagues. Chamberlain knew he had to manage 
Churchill carefully and keep him within the Cabinet, however jealous 
he might be of his popularity with parliament and public. The Prime 
Minister’s main concern appears to have been to maintain harmony 
within a Cabinet that was often divided and, thus, avoid contentious 
issues and postpone difficult decisions. Nowhere was this more import- 
ant than on the subject of the long-war policy. He would have been aware 
of Churchill’s scepticism of, and impatience with, this policy and his 
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Figure 4.1 A key relationship: Churchill and Chamberlain 
(Getty Images) 


pent-up frustration at the perceived passivity of his Cabinet colleagues 
(and, indeed, Churchill’s lingering suspicion that many of them might 
not be averse to the notion of a compromise peace). Yet despite the fact 
that the grand strategy underpinning the long-war policy was clearly a 
valid subject for debate — indeed, arguably none was more important — 
Chamberlain avoided discussion of it in Cabinet; so did Churchill, 
probably for fear that his view might not prevail. Thus, without whole- 
hearted agreement as to the overall policy, Cabinet members tended to 
view military plans on their tactical merits, rather than on their contribu- 
tion to strategic objectives. 

To add to its problems, the War Cabinet was often erratic in its 
treatment of the military advice it was receiving, particularly that from 
the Chiefs of Staff, sometimes overruling their advice for little logical 
reason, at other times failing to challenge questionable advice, possibly 
because their knowledge was insufficient to know the right questions to 
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ask. According to Ironside, the relationship between Chiefs and Cabinet 
was not one of mutual respect: 


They look on the Chiefs of Staff as a clog upon their energies. They are bitterly 
jealous of their constitutional power to run the strategy of the war, though their 
knowledge of war is nothing, and their ignorance of the administrative questions 
involved is still less, if that were possible ... they grasp at any mad idea in the 
hopes that they have discovered a golden road to victory.” 


For his part, Chamberlain, in the words of one historian, ‘gradually came 
to regard the COS as obtuse, unimaginative professionals whose advice 
could be safely ignored’.'* Indeed, the level of mistrust is reminiscent of 
that between the ‘frocks’ (frock-coated ministers) and ‘brass hats’ (mili- 
tary leaders) in the First World War. 

There were organisational factors, too, which were contributing to 
erratic strategy in Cabinet. Military advice came formally to the War 
Cabinet from three different sources. One was the Military Coordination 
Committee, which discussed most of the Chiefs of Staffs’ reports before 
they came to Cabinet and on which the committee’s chairman, Chatfield, 
commented at Cabinet meetings. The second source was the advice 
given by service ministers at Cabinet. Their membership, though, came 
at a price in terms of coordination. Churchill recognised the disadvan- 
tage and later observed, “The decision to bring in the three Service 
ministers profoundly affected Lord Chatfield’s authority as Minister for 
Coordination of Defence.’'* The main source of military advice, how- 
ever, was the Chiefs of Staff themselves, either in the form of written 
reports or of oral advice at Cabinet meetings. All these sources made for 
diverse and frequently conflicting advice. Furthermore, the Chiefs’ 
advice was often uncertain and full of inconsistencies. The dominant 
voice among them was Ironside’s. Hore-Belisha had apparently drawn 
some satisfaction from this, telling Kennedy, with more than a little 
indiscretion, ‘Ironside is doing very well; he dominates the Chiefs of 
Staff. ... Look at his opposite numbers — nonentities!’!” He may have 
been the dominant voice, but there were reasons to doubt both the 
intellectual rigour that lay behind that voice and the degree to which 
the other Chiefs fully agreed with the analysis, or were just prepared to go 
along with it. Their predisposition to stick to their own subjects made it 
difficult to tell. It was also clear that the Chiefs were keen for Britain to 
seize the initiative and to take the war into Scandinavia to stop the iron 
ore export, but less clear were the lengths that they were prepared to go to 
pursue this agenda and the risks they were prepared to take in doing so. 
Their advice was not the result of a careful and objective balancing of 
ends, ways and means, less still clarity of thought as to the overall policy 
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context. Nor was it realised, outside a close military circle, that their key 
advisers — the Joint Planners — had considerable reservations which the 
Chiefs were not representing fully to the Cabinet because they believed 
they knew better and for fear that the Cabinet would have cold feet about 
their military plan. 

The Chiefs were not helped by the system in which they found them- 
selves — a system that was bureaucratic to a fault. The Military Coordin- 
ation Committee had seemed like a logical construct at the outset but 
was proving to be of limited practical value. Even at this relatively 
peaceful stage of the war, it was apparent that it was not working well 
and that it would be quite unsuited to fast-moving events. Ismay, its 
secretary, later recalled: 


The Chiefs of Staff, after considerable discussion of a problem, would report their 
conclusions or differences, to the Ministerial [sic] Co-ordination Committee. 
There the whole ground would have to be gone over again, and perhaps a new set 
of conclusions or differences would be reached. The matter would then go to the 
War Cabinet, and once more the process of explanation or disputation would 
have to be repeated. I believe that most of us, whether Ministers or officials who 
were cogs in the machine, felt that it would fail to secure the necessary speed of 
decision once the war started in earnest. '° 


Churchill was beginning to dominate the Committee even more than he 
was the War Cabinet. As a member of the secretariat later recalled, ‘[he] 
was so much larger in every way than his colleagues on this committee 
that it ran like a coach with one wheel twice the size of the other three, 
and achieved very little with much friction.’'’ 

The existence of the Committee also contributed to one of the greatest 
sources of dysfunctionality for the Chiefs: the demands on their time and 
the amount of time they spent in meetings. Even without the Military 
Coordination Committee, this was debilitating. In October, Ironside 
recorded: 


One of the worst days we have had. I had two hours in the morning with the War 
Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff. And then we had four and a half hours in the 
afternoon with the Army Council and the Air Conference. And then I had two 
hours with the Secretary of State from 11 till 1, having had from 9 till 11 with my 
own people. That is ten hours of talking and arguing and thinking. '® 


Again in January, he recorded, ‘A long day. Actually eight and a half 
hours in Conference and Meetings. You cannot make war like that.’’? 
His Director of Military Operations recorded, “Tiny himself is on 
endless conferences, which irritates him, as he feels so many are a waste 
of time, and leave him little time to do his work in the War Office.’”° 
This was set to get worse. 
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Further pressure on the Chiefs — although to an extent self-generated — 
and a source of increasingly bitter dispute between them was the ongoing 
battle over the role, control and allocation of air power. This became 
obvious even to outsiders. At the Foreign Office, Halifax’s Principal 
Private Secretary, Oliver Harvey, noted in early November, ‘A great row 
has broken out between the Air Ministry and the War Office over the 
provision and control of aircraft for the BEF.’”' By the end of November, 
Ironside was recording, “This damned struggle with the Air Ministry ... 
gets worse and worse.’”” The Admiralty, too, was in competition with the 
RAF for control of Coastal Command, and by January, Churchill was 
planning a takeover bid ‘to relieve them of the whole coastal work in home 
waters’.”’ Two years later, one admiral was to write, ‘Our fight with the Air 
Ministry becomes more and more fierce as the war proceeds. It is much 
more savage than our war with the Huns.’** Meanwhile, the RAF was 
lobbying hard for the initiation of the strategic bombing campaign against 
Germany. Lord Trenchard sent to Churchill and others on 2 January a 
paper on ‘The Advantage of an Early Air Offensive’ urging ‘a campaign of 
attack by air on Germany with as little delay as possible’.”” Not only were 
these inter-service disputes time-consuming, energy-sapping and a source 
of acrimony but also the excessive tribalism they represented was a dis- 
traction from focus on the enemy and the strategy for defeating him. 

Less obvious than the battles between the services, but equally dys- 
functional, were the internal tensions in all three service ministries. In the 
War Office the honeymoon between Ironside and Hore-Belisha, if it ever 
existed, was short-lived. Within a week, Ironside was writing, ‘I have a 
Secretary of State who knows nothing about military matters whatever ... 
[he] cannot take anything from reading it. He will not even begin to pick 
up the contents after having read it several times.’”° In October, Ironside 
was remarking, ‘He knows nothing and cares nothing of what is 
happening strategically.’*’ For his part, Hore-Belisha may have resented 
the CIGS’s patronising tone. Ironside, a fluent French linguist, boasted 
to one of his staff of having reprimanded Hore-Belisha for speaking 
French in discussions with Gamelin: ‘I told him his French was Le 
Touquet French — all right for talking to Mademoiselle X on the plage, 
but no good for military conversations.” Relations deteriorated over 
various spats, culminating in a row about pillboxes in the BEF and 
criticism of the army in a Cabinet meeting after Ironside had left it.*° 
The Pillbox affair also soured the relationship between Ironside and Gort 
and severely undermined the confidence of the army in its secretary of 
state, as well as consuming huge amounts of time and energy on the part 
of commanders and staffs. After a covert campaign by senior officers,” 
Chamberlain sacked Hore-Belisha on 5 January.” 
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At the Admiralty, the problem was rather different. Churchill domin- 
ated the place from the moment he walked back through the door.” 
This posed considerable challenges for Pound. Where should the Min- 
ister’s business end and the service Chiefs begin? Churchill would 
hardly have recognised the question. ‘Any German raider or blockade 
runner reported to Churchill brought him to his map room. ... There 
he would work out what force and dispositions were needed to bring 
about the destruction or capture of the enemy ship.’ On the day that 
the pocket battleship Graf Spee sought refuge in Montevideo harbour, 
‘Churchill hardly left the first lord’s map room. It was the centre of 
action, with the first lord, first sea lord, and operations division chiefs all 
sitting round the table watching the charts being plotted. Churchill was 
in terrific form.’** Pound’s solution was entirely pragmatic. He knew 
Churchill, and he knew himself, well enough to know that he could not 
oppose Churchill outright and that the best he could achieve was an 
approach of consent and evade. So he would not argue the case, but, 
having left the map room, make his own decisions, and was ready to 
face explaining any discrepancy to Churchill.*? This did not, however, 
cover the circumstances when Pound or his deputy was not present. 
Apart from the vast amount of staff time that it wasted, ‘consent and 
evade’ worked well for Churchillian schemes such as Operation 
Catherine — his proposal for forcing a passage into the Baltic, which 
he believed to be ‘the supreme naval offensive open to the Royal 
Navy’’° and ‘a short cut to victory’.°’ Pound did not attempt to stop 
what was a clearly impractical idea but instead told Churchill that the 
staff would examine the proposal and produce a report, telling his staff, 
‘Don’t worry. It will never take place.’** Churchill, perhaps sensing that 
the staff might be less than fulsome in support of his scheme, brought in 
a feisty retired Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl of Cork and Orerry, to take 
over the planning, with a view to command the operation.” Pound 
acquiesced in this. (Pound eventually persuaded Churchill to drop 
Catherine in mid-January).*° When Churchill proposed mining the 
Norwegian waters, Pound, similarly, passed it to the planning staff. 
But the Director of Plans, Captain Danckwerts, (also a member of the 
Joint Planning Staff), gave it short shrift which ‘marked the beginning of 
an intermittent conflict between the First Lord and Plans Division’! 
and certainly marked Danckwert’s card in Churchill’s eyes. It was 
clearly difficult for Pound to express his own opinion if it disagreed 
with Churchill’s, in Cabinet or, indeed, in the Chiefs of Staff Commit- 
tee. Thus it is difficult to know from the minutes of either, when Pound 
was silent, whether he was in agreement, disagreement or, as his 
detractors would have it, asleep.** But, according to his biographer, it 
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became very obvious by early 1940 that Pound was ‘driving himself into 
the ground’ and that (writing of 1943, but probably equally true of 
1940) ‘he had to fight Hitler by day and Churchill by night’.*’ Although 
opinion is divided about the extent to which (if at all) Churchill domin- 
ated Pound,** few would dispute that an unhealthy amount of dysfunc- 
tionality reigned at the Admiralty. 

There were tensions, too, within the Air Ministry where Newall was 
under constant and conflicting pressure from his two most senior CinCs, 
both of whom were strong, uncompromising characters. Ludlow-Hewitt 
of Bomber Command was urging greater expenditure on equipping, 
manning and training his command. Dowding, at Fighter Command, 
was doing the same, insisting that the safety of the home base was the first 
prerequisite and that ‘in any clash of interests Fighter Command must be 
given priority’.*° 

An analysis of top-level decision-making over the period might have 
concluded that the organisations concerned were logical and appropri- 
ate. Such a conclusion, though, would have missed the point that these 
organisations were also organisms — groups of human beings — and how 
well or badly the organisations worked in practice was in large part the 
result of the competence of those human beings, both individually and as 
groups, which in turn resulted in large part from the personal chemistry 
of their interaction, one with another. It was in these latter areas that 
fissures were appearing. 

In summary, by the second week in January, four months into the war, 
national strategy making was facing a number of challenges: political 
leadership and direction were weak; neither the War Cabinet nor the 
Chiefs of Staff were thinking strategically; the War Cabinet was having 
difficulty coming to logical decisions or reaching agreement; the policy- 
making machine was overly bureaucratic; military advice was disparate 
and often flawed; the Chiefs appeared to be wedded to their plan, come 
what may; and internal tensions were limiting the effectiveness of all 
three service ministries. With hindsight it is easy to see these things. 
Whether any or all of them were warning signs which could have and 
should have been recognised at the time is a different matter. Once 
planning for a campaign is under way, events tend to move fast and time 
is short. It is, therefore, often easier in theory than in practice to carry out 
a quick review during a campaign in a detached and objective way. The 
benefits of carrying one out may, however, hugely outweigh all the effort 
involved. 


5 “The Major Project’ 


The result of the War Cabinet’s rejection of the ‘minor’ project — 
Churchill’s Narvik plan — on 12 January meant that the ‘major’ project, 
the Chiefs’ three-part plan for a full expedition, which had been accepted 
at the beginning of the month with little critical scrutiny, was now very 
much back on the table and the subject of detailed planning. 

The first part of the plan was an operation, code-named Avonmouth, 
for an Anglo-French force of, initially, one or two brigades ‘specially 
equipped for rapid movement and winter conditions’,' including a newly 
raised British ski battalion,” to land at Narvik and travel up the railway to 
occupy Gällivare and possibly Luleå. A further echelon of up to two 
divisions might follow. In a second operation, code-named Stratford, a 
force of around brigade strength would occupy the Norwegian ports of 
Trondheim, Bergen and Stavanger. The third operation, code-named 
Plymouth, envisaged a large force of four to six Allied divisions landing at 
the ports, primarily Trondheim, and moving into southern Sweden to 
assist the Swedes in defence against German attack.’ 

The first indication of the eye-watering scale of the force required for 
the whole expedition came to the War Cabinet on 19 January. If the 
Chiefs were having any lingering doubts about the wisdom of the major 
project, they were not showing them, perhaps because, having so firmly 
recommended it, it would require considerable moral courage now to 
admit to having second thoughts. They reported that for the operation in 
southern Sweden, Plymouth, the initial force alone would number 
around 80,000 men with 10,000 vehicles and would take 12 liners and 
39 store ships 60 days to land them, or half that time if a second port and 
twice the number of ships were available. A corps headquarters and two 
divisions destined for France would be retained for Scandinavia, and a 
number of completely new units would have to be raised for supporting 
troops. The force, they said, would be ready by April providing that a 
decision was made by 2 February. The exact size and shape of the 
second-echelon force was yet to be worked out, but, it was revealed, 
all the base and line-of-communications units would need to be raised 
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from scratch. For the vital air support, two squadrons of bombers, two of 
fighters and an army cooperation flight had been earmarked, with 
advanced bases for further four bomber squadrons. But, the report 
admitted, ‘[L]ack of suitable aerodromes and facilities is likely ... to 
prevent us providing even this scale of air assistance.”* This represented 
a serious deficiency, recognised in the Air Ministry and emphasised in 
discussion by Wood; but in reply to a question as to whether the land and 
air forces were adequate, Ironside merely said that an appreciation of the 
numbers required could not be determined without staff talks with the 
Swedish General Staff. Anyway, he said, the force for southern Sweden 
might not be required till later, ‘say in May’. Chamberlain pointed out 
the obvious flaw: that if we sent an expedition in March, the Germans 
might well take immediate action and not wait till May before invading. 
Remarkably, he did not demand an explanation from Ironside and 
allowed discussion to move on to more politically interesting matters: 
the game plan for the forthcoming meeting of the Supreme War 
Council.’ 

Nor was the absence of staff talks a trivial issue; there was further 
risk involved here. But without Scandinavian agreement, such talks 
could not take place. Additionally, the report said, of the two brigades 
needed for the first echelon of Avonmouth — the Narvik/Gällivare 
force — one would be French, one British, and would be ready to 
move by the end of February. Unmentioned was the fact that the 
British brigade was, as yet, utterly unprepared for this role, despite 
the previous stipulation that ‘our initial force must be trained and 
equipped for movement on snow’.° 

For its part, the War Cabinet did not give the Chiefs’ plan serious 
critical examination. It was sceptical that it would ever be put into 
operation. Chamberlain commented that ‘it was necessary to make full 
preparations for sending forces to Scandinavia, but that their chief value 
might well be as a bargaining counter with the Swedes. He was anxious, 
he said, not to divert too much effort and money to the preparation of 
forces which might not be used after all.” 

Throughout the latter part of January, Scandinavia remained the sub- 
ject of attention in the War Cabinet and of contentious debate, with 
Churchill and Halifax usually in opposing corners. On 17 January ‘the 
fur flew’ in Cabinet as Churchill advocated putting strong pressure on 
the Norwegian and Swedish governments to take action themselves over 
iron ore exports.” ‘Winston was most emphatic over this ore question,’ 
recorded Ironside.’ Relations between Churchill and Halifax deterior- 
ated further as a result of a stirring broadcast three days later in which 
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Churchill was highly critical of neutral states: ‘Each one hopes that if he 
feeds the crocodile enough, the crocodile will eat him last.’'° Churchill 
may have irritated jealous colleagues by another rousing speech the 
following week which sounded positively prime ministerial: ‘Come then: 
let us to the task, to the battle, to the toil — each to our part, each to our 
station.’ ! 

Differences of opinion over the whole Scandinavian policy were now 
becoming evident between, on the one hand, the Chiefs, especially 
Ironside, and on the other, the Joint Planners. In draft reports the Joint 
Planners voiced their concerns about Germany’s capability to forestall 
the Allies. 


There are possibly 6-7 Divisions on the Pomeranian coast, and in North-East 
Germany which have been given some training in combined operations. There are 
doubtless other formations in Germany which have had similar experience and these 
could be concentrated quickly on the coast, as could the three Mountain Divisions 
(trained in snow warfare). ... There is believed to be a total of at least 1,000 [troop- 
carrying] aircraft which could be concentrated quickly. Germany also has a 
minimum of 4,000 parachute troops and 6,000 air-landing troops.!” 


In a further paper, they registered an even more fundamental concern 
about Plymouth, the operations in southern Sweden. 


These operations ... considered in themselves are not militarily sound, nor are 
the land and air forces we can make available adequate for the protection for 
Sweden ... we have advised acceptance of the military disadvantages of the 
southern operation at grave risk to the forces engaged there, if by that means 
alone we can secure the Scandinavian cooperation which will make possible the 
stoppage of export of the ore to Germany.’ 


Neither of these concerns, which would have set alarm bells ringing, were 
included by the Chiefs in the final report that they sent to the War 
Cabinet,'* perhaps because they — or, at least, Ironside and Pound — 
did not want to give the War Cabinet reason to question the proposed 
policy or to withdraw their support from it. 

Although the leading protagonist for that policy amongst the Chiefs 
was Ironside, within the War Office he was not alone in his enthusiasm 
for it. His deputy, Major General Hugh Massy, also pressed for it in a 
paper written at the end of December, even arguing that ‘should Ger- 
many forestall us by attacking on the Western Front ... we should still 
attempt to carry out the Scandinavian project with the object of wresting 
the initiative from him.’!° Ironside drew heavily on Massy’s views to 
express his own related preoccupation in a paper for the Chiefs of Staff 
in late January. Entitled ‘The Major Strategy of the War’, it also 
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expressed his frustration with an essentially passive, long-war policy. His 
conclusions were instinctive, rather than supported by the rambling 
argument of the paper. Amongst them was the suggestion that ‘the most 
effective aid we can give Finland is by attacking Russia’, although a week 
later he was already having second thoughts, confiding in his diary his 
concern about the prospect of war with Russia ‘with all its complica- 
tions’.’° His main conclusion, however, was that, while ensuring 
adequate security at home and on the Western Front, Britain should 
take military action to seize the initiative and that the best way of doing it 
was to stop the supply of Swedish iron ore to Germany.'’ What the paper 
did not consider, though, was whether Britain had the ways and means of 
achieving this end; it was, therefore, bereft of strategy. Indeed, in com- 
menting on it in his diary, Ironside demonstrated both the extent to 
which his ‘strategy’ was a gamble and the fact that herein lay one of its 
major weaknesses: ‘I feel that now is the moment, however ill-prepared 
we are in trained troops.’!® 

Part of Ironside’s apparent confidence in the Scandinavian venture 
was his low opinion of Germany’s senior military officers. This was based 
not on intelligence assessments but on his own beliefs and instinct. He 
had visited Germany in 1937 to observe the German Army manoeuvres, 
had briefly met Hitler and felt that he had a more personal knowledge 
and, therefore, a better understanding of the German officer corps and its 
ethos than anyone else. ‘He said he knew a lot of these German generals 
personally; they were alright at drawing up and carrying through a 
carefully prearranged plan, but if anything went wrong to upset their 
calculations they were far too rigid and inflexible.’’’ Ironside reiterated 
this view in his diary, welcoming an opportunity to ‘upset the German’s 
plans’ and ‘prevent Germany from carrying out her preconceived plan 
and cause her to improvise, an art in which she does not excel’. *° It was a 
very personal view and a caricature that was already outdated in 1918, 
let alone 1937. Ironside’s view also, by implication, over-elevated the 
supposed British strength of improvisation, which, in practice, was often 
just an excuse for the absence of sound planning and a reliance on 
muddling through. 

That Ironside did not hold the German Army in higher regard is 
surprising, given the evidence of the campaign in Poland. Many reports 
came in after the fall of Poland detailing the, literally, devastating per- 
formance of the German armed forces — the remarkable combination of 
air force and army, the impact of all-arms cooperation, the high standard 
of training and the effectiveness of German doctrine.*' Ironside had 
noted many of these attributes during his 1937 visit, expressing consider- 
able admiration of the German Army in his diary. 
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I think that the German Army had developed in a marvellous way. It is madly 
enthusiastic and very efficient. ... Everybody watching this effort is terrified, and 
I am sure nothing will stand up to it when the moment comes. ... The German 
Army, Navy and Air Force are all united and are working for one thing together. 
They have one direction and as far as I could see no jealousies. They have no 
watertight compartments. They have thus a great advantage over us.*~ 


Yet he seems to have remembered only what he chose to remember, 
despite continuing intelligence reports of the high standard of training 
and equipment of the German Army. For example, an intelligence 
assessment in January drew attention to the newly raised and largely 
reservist Landwehr divisions: ‘Whilst their military value may be lower 
than that of Regular divisions, it should not be under-estimated since the 
men are now for the most part experienced, well trained and 
equipped.” The same could not be said of the Territorial Army in 
Britain. Another assessment predicted, ‘Whatever action Germany 
decides to take, the preparation for it will be thorough and her execution 
efficient and ruthless.’** Also apparently overlooked by Ironside was the 
fact that Germany had no less than three divisions of specialised moun- 
tain troops, some of whom, it might be expected, would be used in the 
snows of Scandinavia. 

Ironside’s confidence in the Scandinavian venture was not unani- 
mously shared by his fellow Chiefs. The Air Ministry, in particular, 
was not keen on the operation on principle. At the Chiefs of Staff 
meeting on 24 January, the CIGS’s enthusiasm about the strength of 
Britain’s likely position in Sweden, and the difficulty the Germans 
would have in attacking it, was questioned by implication by the 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, Air Vice Marshal Peirse, standing in 
for Newall. Peirse reiterated concerns about the inadequacy of the air 
support that could be spared for Scandinavia and returned to the 
RAF’s preferred policy — bombing the Ruhr, by which, he said, Britain 
could upset Germany’s industrial capacity just as well, and perhaps 
more quickly, than by a campaign to stop the iron ore. Ironside’s 
response was that ‘the operation of seizing the Gällivare ore fields 
was not difficult, and we could be sure of the effect’.*” At the Chiefs’ 
meeting two days later, Ironside again found it necessary to make the 
case for the Scandinavian operation as ‘the only opening likely to be 
available in the near future which might lead to decisive results’. °° 
However, he, too, was sceptical of it actually taking place, confiding in 
his diary that ‘I am afraid that we shall never get a chance of carrying it 
out. Our diplomats show no signs of preparing the situation.” Two 
days later he reiterated this, ‘Personally, I give ourselves practically no 
hope of getting Scandinavia with us.’ 
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The Chiefs’ report on the plans and implications of intervention in 
Scandinavia was one of two that came to the War Cabinet on 2 February. 
It shows much of Ironside’s influence, repeating his well-worn argu- 
ments, particularly in its conclusion that ‘Speaking generally, we feel that 
the enterprise offers us a chance of wresting the initiative from the 
Germans and upsetting their plans, forcing them to improvise (which is 
their weak point) and to disperse their forces and, indeed, of shortening 
the war.’ The Chiefs’ report was much more upbeat than the Joint 
Planners’ draft. Not only did they omit the Joint Planners’ candid 
warning that ‘these operations ... considered in themselves are not 
militarily sound’, but they added a conclusion that was breezily dismis- 
sive of the risks. Having acknowledged that ‘[t]he difficulties and conse- 
quences of the enterprise are considerable’, it went on, ‘We do not, 
however, consider that undue weight should be given to the inherent 
difficulties of the enterprise. The stakes are high, but the prize of success 
is great.” This was gamblers’ logic, except that it gave scant regard to 
the odds. 

Again the War Cabinet did not give the Chiefs’ paper critical examin- 
ation, but instead focused on the second report, which concerned French 
proposals for intervention in Scandinavia, and on the impending meeting 
of the Supreme War Council. Throughout January, the French govern- 
ment had been urging the British towards action in Scandinavia. French 
public and media attention had been increasingly concentrated on the 
plight of the Finns, and the French government had been putting pres- 
sure on the British government to join it in taking action beyond the 
supply of weapons and equipment. In part, this was a reflection of 
growing scepticism within the government of the validity of the long- 
war policy, in part a continuation of a French desire to move the war into 
a theatre well away from France. It was also motivated by the desire for 
military action against the iron ore export from Narvik. But the most 
pressing concern was the desire to be seen to be providing support for the 
Finns; Daladier was being sharply criticised for inaction. Enthusiastically 
advocated by the French to the British was a projet to seize the northern 
Finnish port of Petsamo, held by the Russians, and to send a force of 
30,000-—40,000 men, ostensibly ‘volunteers’, to fight alongside the Finns. 
The occupation of Petsamo, the French argued, would also provoke a 
German response which the Allies could then exploit. The plan, which 
had a number of obvious practical flaws as well as the alarming prospect 
of war with Russia, was firmly opposed by the Chiefs. Ironside described 
it in his diary as ‘a military gamble without any political prize’,*? a 
judgement with which the War Cabinet was in full agreement. But the 
Cabinet was attracted to the idea of sending forces to Finland. Firstly, it 
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could apply the necessary pressure for Norwegian and Swedish cooper- 
ation, whilst also providing the cover for an expeditionary force from 
Narvik to Boden, whose main purpose was to seize the Gällivare ore 
fields. Second, the Cabinet had an unashamedly political point: ‘Finland 
had at present the sympathy of the whole world, and if she collapsed, the 
blame would be laid at the doors of ourselves and the French. It was, 
therefore, essential to show to the world that we were ready to do our 
part, and to shift the onus on to Norway and Sweden.’ This, it noted, 
could be achieved without having to go anywhere near Petsamo; it could 
be achieved through Narvik. But the War Cabinet went well beyond this. 
Support to the Finns, far from being merely a means to an end, suddenly 
became an end in itself: ‘It was of the utmost importance’, it agreed, ‘to 
prevent Finland being overrun by Russia ... and that this could only be 
done by considerable forces of trained men entering Finland from or via 
Norway and Sweden.’ Remarkably, the military implications of this 
added commitment, let alone war with Russia, were not discussed. The 
Cabinet merely noted, with probably unconscious understatement, that 
‘[t]he despatch of forces to assist Finland would involve preparations on 
a rather larger scale than those envisaged [in the Chiefs’ paper].’”’ 

At the Supreme War Council meeting in Paris on 5 February the main 
objective for Chamberlain was to find a way to facilitate occupation of the 
ore fields, to further the war against Germany; for Daladier, it was to gain 
a British commitment to join forces in support of Finland in a war against 
Russia. Daladier opened proceedings with an impassioned declaration 
that ‘Finland must not be allowed to disappear off the map of Europe’ 
and strongly advocated the Petsamo plan. Unstated was his desire to 
appease those right-wing French politicians who were keen to take-on 
Bolshevism. Chamberlain skilfully brought the discussion round to the 
British plan — part of which was now an expedition from Narvik to both 
Gällivare and Finland — and won Daladier over with a proposal to make 
immediate and complete preparations for the despatch of the expedition- 
ary force. A division would be withdrawn from the BEF and two divisions 
about to join it held back, which Daladier clearly thought was a fair price 
to pay. Both leaders agreed that the plan, preceded by a Finnish appeal 
for help, was the best chance of winning Swedish and Norwegian acqui- 
escence and, in Chamberlain’s words, of ‘killing two birds with one 
stone’. Chamberlain accepted Daladier’s proposal that the force should 
be under British command, and they both agreed a face-saver that the 
rejected Petsamo projet ‘could be borne in mind’ in future military 
discussions.” Both Chamberlain and Daladier had got what they wanted. 
The meeting ended in harmony and self-congratulation: ‘Everybody 
purring with pleasure’, according to Ironside.” But as J. R. M. Butler 
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pointed out, ‘an air of unreality pervades the proceedings of this 
conference’.** In their eagerness to arrive at this highly agreeable 
outcome and avoid any unpleasantness, the leaders had failed to 
confront the tough questions of strategy — of considering ends, ways 
and means and establishing priorities — and instead, indulged in con- 
siderable amounts of wishful thinking. There was no consideration of 
the impact of depriving the Western Front of much needed resources, 
let alone of the consequences of war with Russia. The probability of 
failing to gain Norwegian and Swedish cooperation was dismissed in 
cavalier fashion — and contrary to the evidence — as ‘a very remote 
contingency’.’’ Lastly, there was a naive acceptance of a military plan 
which even a layman could see carried with it alarming amounts of 
risk. But as an exercise in diplomacy, the meeting had been a huge 
success. Cadogan’s verdict was probably shared by many of those 
present: ‘Rode French off their silly Petsamo scheme, and got them 
to accept our idea. ... Everything agreed and merry as a marriage 
bell.’*® Ironside, however, recognised that things were in danger of 
spinning out of control, confiding in his diary the risk assessment he 
had chosen not to voice to his political masters: ‘One is almost 
frightened by the boldness of the plan, knowing what slender means 
one has at the moment to carry it out.’*’ 


6 ‘Hare-Brained’ 


In the aftermath of the Supreme War Council meeting, a number of 
concerns were raised about the viability of the military plan on which the 
policy rested. The very next day, the Joint Planners warned the Chiefs 
that ‘[t]he Germans probably already suspected that the Allies have it in 
mind to intervene in Scandinavia.’’ A week later they again warned that 
plans for the southern operations — Plymouth and Stratford — ‘must allow 
for frequent attacks by German air forces on shipping, ports of disem- 
barkation and communications from the outset of operations ... [and 
that] adequate air defence is not possible’. The War Office staff was 
concerned about some of the optimistic statements which the CIGS had 
made in Paris. At the Supreme War Council he had said that the division 
removed from the BEF could leave its equipment behind and be re- 
equipped in Britain. The Military Operations staff commented, “This 
suggestion by CIGS hardly seems to be practical: even if trained person- 
nel were brought back and replaced in France, the fresh equipment for 
re-equipping the trained personnel does not in fact exist.” The CIGS 
had also said at the Chiefs of Staff meeting with the French high com- 
mand that, in addition to the first two reinforcement divisions, ‘two 
further divisions would be ready by the end of May’. In fact, the staff 
warned, the first two divisions would not be ready till early June or July, 
with the other two in July or August.* 

In addition, as might be expected, there was ‘soreness at [BEF] 
GHQ”? over the implications for the BEF and the fact that there had 
been no consultation over the removal of major assets. Ironside’s visit to 
explain the new policy met with a cool reception. Lieutenant General Sir 
Alan Brooke, who was to become CIGS in 1941, wrote in his diary, “The 
proposed plans fill me with gloom. ... We seem to be falling into all the 
errors that we committed in the last war by starting subsidiary theatres 
and frittering away our strength.’ Pownall was scathing: ‘CIGS [says] 
“in our opinion it would prevent the Germans attacking in the West, or 
the Balkans for the matter of that. It will upset the tenor of their develop- 
ment.” (Oh God, what does that mean?)’’ According to Pownall, two 
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members of the Army Council — the Adjutant General (General Gordon- 
Finlayson) and the Quartermaster General (General Venning) — were so 
concerned about the administrative inadequacies of the plan that they 
‘formed up and told CIGS that they were very unhappy about the whole 
business — but got no change by doing so’. These are probably the two 
senior officers referred to in Ironside’s diary; according to the historian 
Wesley Wark, Ironside ‘dismissed their concerns as a product of “terror” 
and lack of imagination. He thought they “should be able to realise the 
vital show this is.” Ironside’s mind was already dangerously closed on 
the subject. 

Then there was the issue of air defence. The Military Operations staff 
warned that the chances of effective protection by fighter aircraft in 
Scandinavia were remote and that the base locations, lines of communi- 
cation and forward troops would have to rely on anti-aircraft artillery. 
But the allocation required in Scandinavia would leave the Air Defence 
of Great Britain and that of the BEF in France dangerously exposed.'° 
Concern about air defence was also the subject of a Joint Planners’ report 
to the Chiefs. It drew attention to the vulnerability of Trondheim, the key 
base and port, and the likelihood of it becoming the target of large-scale 
enemy air attack. The Joint Planners did not mince their words: 


[T]he fact must be faced that the scale of air attack which we must be prepared to 
endure will be very heavy indeed. It must be borne in mind that in the initial 
stages we shall be able to present no opposition whatever — except such air 
defence as the Norwegians and Swedes may be able to afford with their very 
limited resources on the assumption that they are actively engaged on our side. 


They added a stark warning: ‘[W]e feel bound to represent the situation 
to the Chiefs of Staff. If we have underrated the possible effects of enemy 
air action the result may, in the worst case, be a local disaster. It is even 
possible that the forces may not get ashore at all.’ Their report concluded 
that this ‘must effectively dispose of any idea that we could send strong 
reinforcements to southern Sweden and build up a battle front, held by 
Allied land and air forces, sufficient to withstand indefinitely the scale of 
land and air attack that Germany could bring against it’. The Director 
of Military Operations represented further concerns to the CIGS about 
the air defence of Trondheim, together with a warning: anti-aircraft 
artillery would not arrive there until fifteen days after the first troops 
landed; barrage balloons would take thirty-five days to arrive, and aircraft 
could arrive only when the airfield became secure and useable.'* The 
Chiefs, however, were dismissive of the Joint Planners’ advice. After a 
short discussion they agreed that although the air threat was serious, ‘the 
risks involved were part of the price we might have to pay for seizing the 
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ore fields and hastening the end of the war’. They also decided not to 
forward the Joint Planners’ report to the War Cabinet — effectively 
suppressing it — and instead agreed that their chairman would report 
the situation orally during the next progress report to the War Cabinet. "° 
When, the following day, Newall did so, he took the line that the Chiefs’ 
were concerned about the air situation and that a major attack on 
Trondheim would almost certainly materialise, but that they ‘were pre- 
pared to pay the heavy price’. No one sought to ask for an estimate of the 
price — no doubt relieved that the Chiefs had accepted, and thus taken 
ownership of, the risk.'* 

The same day, 16 February, an event occurred which was to have a 
major impact on both Allied and German plans for intervention in 
Norway — what became known as the Altmark incident. Altmark was a 
supply ship to the German pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee which had 
been scuttled off Montevideo in December 1939. Altmark had been 
hiding in the North Atlantic and was returning to Germany with 299 Brit- 
ish prisoners on board. Spotted off the coast of Norway by aircraft, she 
was boarded in Norwegian territorial waters, on Churchill’s personal 
orders, by sailors from HMS Cossack. After a brief skirmish, in which 
four Germans were killed, the prisoners were released to cries of ‘the 
Navy’s here!’ This was a small tactical-level action with immense 
strategic-level impact. The Norwegian government immediately pro- 
tested at the violation of its territorial waters, a protest somewhat under- 
mined by the fact that a Norwegian navy ship had told Cossack that 
Altmark had already been inspected and cleared. In Britain, the incident 
was welcomed by a public badly in need of a morale boost and was given 
full and unrestrained coverage by the press: the News Chronicle likened it 
to Sir Richard Grenville’s stirring action in the Azores in 1591;'? the 
Times paid tribute to ‘[t]he daring rescue of the prisoners is a story of the 
kind to delight the authors of Treasure Island and Westward Ho! ... Just 
such a sequel was required to complete national pride and satisfaction in 
the victory of the River Plate’;'°® ‘Well done!’ trumpeted the Daily Mail, 
‘the courageous efficiency with which the Royal Navy carried out a 
difficult operation, and the boldness of Mr Winston Churchill in carrying 
it out. Let us praise him highly for a resolute and realistic course of 
action.” 

Churchill’s hand was hugely strengthened, and he wasted no time in 
making capital out of it, arguing in Cabinet for a speedy return to his 
Narvik project which, deliberately downplaying its scale, he now 
christened ‘Wilfred’ (the smallest of three characters in a popular strip 
cartoon). ‘No opportunity so good as the present one might recur’, he 
asserted. And in an attempt to bypass the obvious obstacle of Norwegian 
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and Swedish non-cooperation, he took the line that ‘[h]e was not con- 
vinced that we could not reach Gällivare from Narvik, even in the teeth of 
Scandinavian opposition. The railway from Narvik might be sabotaged, 
but a small force under a determined leader might overcome the difficul- 
ties.” The Chiefs had previously reported that this was out of the ques- 
tion. Newall merely replied that it was ‘very doubtful’.'® 

Further risks were emerging. The degree to which the plan depended 
on secrecy had been emphasised from the outset, but there was now 
evidence of ‘large-scale leakage’ in Paris.'° ‘The whole project must be 
well known by this time,’ Ironside wrote in his diary, ‘[Germany] must 
be watching us like a cat does a mouse.’”” The air defence situation had 
worsened: the Deputy Chiefs of Staff reported that production figures for 
anti-aircraft guns had fallen and there was no prospect of any consider- 
able improvement.*! Additionally, an intelligence assessment suggested 
that the number of German divisions on the Western Front had 
increased to 147, of which 100 were concentrated close up to the 
Front;” a diversion of effort to Norway would therefore increase risk 
on the Western Front. The Joint Intelligence Committee JIC) warned 
that any German expedition to Sweden ‘could be assembled and loaded 
into ships without our having any definite warning’, noting that Germany 
had some 1,200 troop-carrying aircraft and a parachute capability, with 
cover provided by fighter aircraft based in Germany.” The War Office 
staff added that without military staff talks with the Scandinavians, there 
could only be assumptions about the availability of administrative sup- 
port on which the expedition depended.** 

Finally, there was the question of timing. Although much effort had 
been devoted to working out what the British could deliver and by when 
to Norway and what the Germans could deliver and by when to Sweden, 
little attention was paid to what the Germans could deliver and by when 
to Norway. The question was not put to the JIC. The complacent 
assumption prevailed that Norway’s relative proximity to Britain would 
prevent surprise and allow interdiction by both sea and air. Moreover, 
the plan depended on nothing short of perfection in the synchronisation 
of diplomatic and military activity. For the Allies to avoid being fore- 
stalled, the Finns needed to make their appeal for help just one day 
before the troops were ready to sail, which was not before 15 March at 
the earliest.” Ironside admitted in his diary that he was ‘terrified at our 
timing in this Scandinavian show being upset. If it comes off, the various 
parts all hang together, and any false advance may upset the whole 
scheme.’”° 

Even taken individually, these risks were a cause for concern. Taken 
together, and when added to all the other risks which had previously been 
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notified, the degree of risk was nothing short of a gamble. The Chiefs 
may not have recognised this, or they may have recognised it, but chosen 
not to bring it to the attention of the War Cabinet. Either way, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that they were failing in their duty. 

Serious questions were first raised about the plan’s viability at the War 
Cabinet on 18 February. Significantly, they were asked by service minis- 
ters, perhaps showing — unless their questions had been planted by their 
service Chiefs — a certain lack of ministerial confidence in the men in 
uniform. 

First, Wood asked whether the Chiefs of Staff were satisfied that the 
possible scale of German air attack on Trondheim would not endanger 
the security of the forces. He was informed that Trondheim was in range 
of 1,400 German aircraft which might drop up to 100 tons of bombs each 
day on the port and that this weight of attack might be increased if the 
Germans seized airports in southern Sweden. Now was Newall’s chance 
to express his concerns. But while agreeing that a considerable risk was 
involved, he merely repeated the mantra about the risk being worth the 
advantage of securing the ore fields and added that, since the risk would 
be even worse if the enemy had use of Stavanger airfield, it would be 
important to forestall them there. The Cabinet agreed that Wood’s point 
should be investigated as a matter of urgency. 

Then Oliver Stanley, Hore-Belisha’s replacement as Secretary for 
War, made one of his rare interventions in Cabinet. It deserved more 
attention than it got. He doubted, he said, whether the Cabinet realised 
all the implications of the proposed plan. First, of the four and a 
half divisions which would go to Scandinavia, only one was a Regular 
division, and the others ‘were not at present in a very advanced state of 
training’; for example, the last Territorial division to go to the BEF was 
considered by the CinC to be unfit for mobile operations. Second, the 
danger of air attack to which Wood had referred was a serious limiting 
factor. Third, the Swedish General Staff, knowing the challenges the 
British would face in operating in Scandinavia, might well doubt that 
they could make good their offer to protect Sweden. (Just the previous 
day, the Swedish government had made a public announcement ‘to the 
effect that they would not in any circumstances permit the passage of 
foreign troops across Swedish soil to aid Finland’.)*’ Finally, he noted, 
the British commitment in southern Scandinavia had grown from two 
divisions to three and a half. “The whole affair’, he concluded, ‘was in 
danger of becoming an unmanageable commitment’, adding that ‘if we 
undertook a new commitment on this scale, we should not be able to 
send any more troops to France until well on into the summer.’ Cham- 
berlain’s only comment was that these doubts as to the quality of the 
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Territorial troops were a new and somewhat disturbing feature, which 
had not before been brought to the notice of the War Cabinet. He made 
no comment, however, on Stanley’s conclusion, or the fundamental 
point about strategic priorities that it raised, and allowed discussion to 
drift on to other subjects.** Perhaps Chamberlain did not notice the 
point; perhaps Stanley’s conclusion was simply too awful to contemplate; 
perhaps Stanley’s status in Cabinet merely counted for little. Perhaps 
all three. 

Having agreed that all preparations necessary for the laying of the 
minefield off Narvik could be made, the War Cabinet spent the last ten 
days of February vacillating about taking action. The messages from 
Finland were mixed as to how well the Finns were doing and whether 
they could hold, and if so, for how long. Diplomats were busy trying to 
ascertain the Finnish requests in detail and to gain Norwegian and 
Swedish acceptance to the transit of an Allied force.” The War Cabinet 
found itself the object of conflicting pressures: on the one hand, holding 
good on the commitment made at the Supreme War Council (recently 
reinforced by further French pressure for action) and wishing to avoid 
the opprobrium of having failed to support Finland; on the other, 
increasing doubts about the wisdom of potential war with Russia, the 
feasibility of the military campaign in Finland and the likelihood of it 
taking place. Indeed, on 22 February it concluded that the likelihood 
‘must now be considered as extremely dubious’.*° But within a week the 
situation had changed, and with it the increasing realisation that a diffi- 
cult decision might very soon be required — something which, in 
principle, Chamberlain was always keen to avoid. 

Churchill continued to vent his frustration, repeating all the arguments 
with which ministers were now wearily familiar, and with all his powers of 
advocacy, one moment ‘plead[ing] earnestly’,’’ the next ‘in somewhat 
tigerish mood’, urging the Cabinet to ‘strike while the iron is hotl?’ 
Where pragmatism called for it, however, he was happy to adjust his case 
to the mood of the court, now arguing against landing in the face of 
Norwegian opposition.** His colleagues, for the most part, continued to 
favour caution. Halifax had considerable reservations about the effect on 
neutral opinion (particularly in the United States’), on British imports 
from Scandinavia and on the ‘major project’. The Attorney General was 
concerned about the breach of international law. Stanley again voiced his 
concern about the deleterious impact on the BEF.*° Advice from the 
Chiefs continued to be divided. For example, when Newall rightly voiced 
concern about the possibility of the Germans forestalling the Allies at the 
key airfield of Stavanger with an airborne operation, he was immediately 
rebuffed by Ironside, who declared that many of Stavanger’s inhabitants 
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were trained as volunteers and even very small forces could resist an air- 
borne operation of this nature’.*’ The Joint Planners continued to 
express their scepticism, and they were uncompromising about the pro- 
spects for a force attempting to operate through the port of Trondheim: 
‘[I]t certainly could not progress in the face of opposition from German 
air and land forces.’*® 

Ironside’s own staff also voiced increasing reservations about the strat- 
egy. The Director of Military Operations and Plans, Major General 
Richard Dewing, was worried about the impact of the growing Scandi- 
navian commitment: ‘[T]he basis of our strategy is the security of the 
United Kingdom and of France, and we ought not to cut our resources 
below the level necessary for the security of these areas, as defeat in either 
would mean the loss of the war.’*’? The Scandinavian operation, he 
noted, would require the raising of some forty-five new Lines of Com- 
munications units, and the diversion of around forty others from the 
second and third contingents of the BEF.*° He also pointed out that the 
force was not ready and that ‘assistance can only be immediate after 12 
March’ [emphasis in original], warning that, without staff talks, the 
adjustments critical to the force ‘would require so much time as to make 
the operation virtually impossible’.*’ Ironside continued to be sceptical 
as to whether the Scandinavian operation would ever actually take place. 
In early February, he told Gort that he did not think there was ‘the 
slightest chance’, not least because the Foreign Office was very half- 
hearted.** A fortnight later, Dewing was already contingency planning — 
‘agreed by DCIGS [Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff]’ — for 
the dispersal arrangements for the force in the event of the operation not 
materialising.*’ 

The Chiefs continued to be upbeat in their reports to the War Cabinet. 
On 29 February they confidently advised that ‘[a]ll arrangements are 
proceeding according to plan’. The shipping was all ready; the loading of 
stores would commence the following day; Force Stratford (for 
Trondheim, Bergen and Stavanger) had been ready to move for three 
days; the principal staff officers for all three operations had visited the 
War Office and been given detailed briefings; an aircraft carrier with 
aircraft would deploy; and there would even be a portable runway pro- 
vided for use at Boden.** 

After much deliberation, Chamberlain now arrived at a decision: ‘My 
own mind varied as fresh considerations were brought to my attention. 
Finally, I decided — against Winston — and told one or two colleagues 
who showed considerable anxiety about the discussion in Cabinet.’”” 

Any anxiety was quickly dispelled. The Prime Minister’s decision ‘not 
to proceed, for the time being, with the measures proposed’*® was 
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accepted with scarcely a murmur by Churchill (Chamberlain had briefed 
him privately before the meeting). Chamberlain was clearly relieved and 
also hugely pleased with his own performance, reporting to his sister, 
‘Simon whispered to me, “Splendid! You are a real Prime Minister” 
[emphasis in original].*’ According to the Cabinet Secretary, at the end 
of the meeting Chamberlain was ‘like a schoolboy on the first day of the 
holidays’. The Prime Minister’s decision had nothing to do with the 
questionable viability of the military plan; he feared prejudicing Scandi- 
navian cooperation for the larger operation, the probable reaction in the 
United States and the likelihood of Norwegian reprisals (for example, 
cancellation of the shipping agreement).*° But the latest Chiefs’ report 
left the impression that they had every confidence in their plan, which 
could no doubt be implemented at short notice, if required. It was an 
unfortunate impression to leave. 

If Chamberlain thought that there was some finality to his decision, 
events over the next few days quickly proved him wrong. The very next 
morning, Daladier, applying a little blackmail, let it be known through his 
ambassador in London that he ‘felt that he could not maintain his 
position if effective steps were not taken to help Finland’,”° warning that 
his successor would probably pursue ‘another policy’ — a dark hint that he 
might, at best, be a less accommodating partner or, considerably worse, 
seek a compromise peace with Germany.’ This caused an alarmed War 
Cabinet to reopen the whole debate. Ministers produced various off-the- 
cuff suggestions, including sending an expedition to Narvik and, in the 
event of Norwegian opposition, either forcing a way through or 
returning, or if the latter, sending material aid. The Cabinet could not 
decide which course to adopt beyond requesting cooperation from the 
Norwegian and Swedish governments and assuring them of British sup- 
port if hostilities with Germany resulted. If the request was rejected, the 
Cabinet had, at least, the benefit that the Scandinavians would have to 
‘take the blame before world opinion’.°* An evening meeting of the War 
Cabinet was interrupted by news that Daladier, without further consult- 
ation, had publicly announced his agreement to all the support requested 
by the Finns. This ‘bad example of lack of cooperation’ — more colourful 
language may actually have been used — would, as the Cabinet immedi- 
ately recognised, ‘allow the French to bluff, knowing that they could 
throw on us the whole blame for the failure to redeem their promise’. 
Ministers agreed that the French should be told that ‘it was not possible 
for the Allies to fulfil the offer which M Daladier had made’.”*’ Neverthe- 
less, confidence in the decision to take no action was shaken. 

Wishful thinking about the Scandinavians ‘seeing sense’ and letting the 
Allies through should have been short-lived: rejection of the diplomatic 
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approaches swiftly followed. But the mood of baseless optimism and the 
avoidance of awkward facts continued. The urgency of support for the 
Finns was building momentum, with increasing pressure from public 
opinion and in the press. With little other action to report, the national 
newspapers had, for the past month, been giving considerable and dra- 
matic coverage to the Winter War: ‘Help in Time. Finland Is in Grave 
Peril’;”* ‘the world is filled with admiration’;”’ ‘Allied Troops For Fin- 
land. MPs’ Demand’;”° and ‘Fighting On. They must get more help.’”’ 
Further articles were now appearing, along the lines of ‘the whole senti- 
ment of this country demands that Finland should not be allowed to 
fal’, and high-profile public meetings, including one at the Mansion 
House in the City of London, were being held to rally support for “The 
Champions of Freedom’.”” 

One minister was resisting this temptation. On 4 March, Hankey sent 
Chamberlain, ‘for his eyes only’, a paper which reviewed the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of deploying forces to Scandinavia to help 
the Finns. The paper was an exercise in strategy — weighing up the ends, 
ways and means. It argued logically towards its conclusion that ‘[t]he fact 
is that we are not yet ready for a diversion on this scale’ and that it might 
‘result in a humiliating retreat and great loss of prestige’.°” Chamberlain 
was sufficiently impressed by the paper to write, “This is a formidable 
case.’°' Hankey sent a similar paper to Halifax and received the reply that 
‘[my] own mind has moved in much the same way’. Ismay shared 
Hankey’s view; Colville recorded, ‘Personally, Ismay can see no point in 
all these risky proposals and thinks we should do better to stick to our 
original thesis that we can win a long-drawn-out siege by outstaying 
Germany.’°’ Strategy, however, was increasingly being dominated by 
internal Cabinet dynamics, political considerations and political pressure. 

Such pressure was becoming intense. In the first week in March, the 
minimum help acceptable to the War Cabinet appeared to be further 
material support, albeit with the stakes raised to fifty bombers which was 
said to be the Finns’ ‘crying need’.°* But, as the Chiefs pointed out, that, 
by itself, would not achieve ‘our primary object’®’ — getting to Gällivare 
and stopping the ore trade. Since the latter required the Finnish appeal for 
help, together with Norwegian and Swedish cooperation, the provision of 
the bombers should only be offered as a quid pro quo for the appeal, which 
in turn might unlock Norwegian and Swedish cooperation on which, they 
reiterated, success depended. But it was becoming increasingly apparent 
that the chances of gaining that cooperation were minimal. As far back as 
20 February, Ironside had told Gort that the potential operation was 
‘nebulous and improbable’ and that ‘neither S ofS [the Secretary of State — 
Stanley] nor I consider there is much chance of getting into 
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Scandinavia’.°° Chamberlain was of the same opinion, telling the War 
Cabinet on 8 March that ‘he did not feel there was much chance of our 
Scandinavian expedition coming off. Churchill’s way round this was to 
argue that ‘[i]t would be a mistake to cancel the expedition altogether 
merely because the Swedes said they ... would not co-operate’ (emphasis 
in original). The arrival of the expedition might change the atmosphere 
altogether, he suggested, triggering the cooperation of the Scandinavian 
peoples, despite what their governments had declared. He thought that the 
Norwegians would not seriously oppose the landing, and the force could 
succeed with a mixture of ‘persuasion and cajolery’. He was supported by 
Chatfield, who suggested that ‘test forces’ should be sent to the Norwegian 
ports, and if they were successful in getting ashore, the remainder of the 
expedition could follow.°’ 

Despite the commitment of the War Office staff, planning was still very 
broad-brush — unsurprisingly for hard-pressed staffs working at the 
military-strategic level. As late as 8 March, the designated tactical-level 
commander of Avonmouth, Major General Pierse Mackesy, made repre- 
sentations to the Director of Military Operations about serious planning 
deficiencies — including the loading plan, the slow rate of build-up of 
forces, the lack of air defence and the paucity of logistical support — 
concluding, with some justification, ‘It is my considered opinion that 
the plan as it now stands may well result in a dangerous if not disastrous 
situation if and when the force arrives at its destination.’ With no 
commander and staff between the military-strategic and tactical levels, 
there was a planning lacuna. 

At the Cabinet meeting on 11 March, Chamberlain took up with gusto 
Churchill’s and Chatfield’s suggestions (shared by the French) about test 
landings, not for reasons of military feasibility, but because, if the expedition 
was abandoned as a result of a diplomatic refusal to a demand for passage, 
‘[i]t would be said that we had never meant business at all and that our offer 
of assistance had been a mere sham.’ There still remained the argument that 
the progress of the expedition up the railway beyond Narvik depended on 
the goodwill and cooperation of the Norwegian and Swedish governments 
and people. There was thus the prospect of the British action failing both 
diplomatically and militarily — violating Norwegian neutrality and being 
ignominiously stuck in Narvik. Churchill’s response was that having a force 
ashore at Narvik was ‘a valuable prize’ in itself, whether or not further 
progress was possible.°’ (He had told Pound, ‘Having got to Narvik, we 
have got our foot in the door.’’’) He also questioned whether landings at the 
southern Norwegian ports were required until the outcome at Narvik was 
known. The Chiefs were invited to report on these matters the following day 
and to prepare instructions for the landing commanders.’’ It was evident 
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that a landing, at Narvik at least, was about to be ordered. Ironside appeared 
to be happy with the outcome, envisaging a landing which was not seriously 
opposed: ‘I can see our great big Scots Guards shouldering the sleepy 
Norwegians out of the way at 5 a.m. in the morning.’ Disregarded were 
the warnings of his staff that, without the active cooperation of the Norwe- 
gians (and Swedes), operations in Scandinavia were ‘a dangerous 
detachment’. ”* 

Differences of opinion between the Chiefs again became evident at their 
meeting that afternoon. Among those present was Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans, a dashing figure — participant in Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedition 
and much decorated First World War hero — who was an acknowledged 
expert on Norway and married to a Norwegian. A late arrival was Brigadier 
John Kennedy, the former Joint Planner, who had been nominated as the 
senior staff officer of the land force. As Kennedy arrived, Evans was ‘holding 
forth with immense enthusiasm ... although he thought the plans as they 
stood were half-hearted’. According to Kennedy, Ironside was ‘almost as 
keen as Evans ... but the meeting was far from unanimous. As we walked 
out Newall said to me, “I think the whole thing is hare-brained.” Ismay 
agreed with him. So did I.” Where Pound stood on the matter is not 
recorded, but it is highly unlikely that Newall would have caved in to 
Ironside had Pound voiced strong objection to the plan. 

The discussion at the War Cabinet the next day (12 March), led by 
Chamberlain, quickly descended to the tactical level, examining the 
precise defences at the ports and the best way of defeating them. 
Ironside summed up the meeting as ‘dreadful’. 


The Prime Minister began peering at a chart of Narvik, and when he had finished 
he asked me what scale it was on. He asked what effect an 8-inch shell would have 
on a transport and finished up by saying that he was prepared to risk a 4-inch 
shell, but not an 8-inch. He then asked what the weight of the shells were. ... The 
Cabinet presented the picture of a bewildered flock of sheep faced by a problem 
they have consistently refused to consider. Their favourite formula is that the case 
is hypothetical and then shy off a decision. I came away disgusted with them all.’° 


Part of Ironside’s disgust may have been due to the fact that the War 
Cabinet rejected most of the Chiefs’ recommendations. Churchill, prob- 
ably sensing that his Narvik project was jeopardised by the inclusion of 
the Trondheim, Bergen and Stavanger operations, managed to get 
the Trondheim operation made conditional on success at Narvik. 
He rejected the necessity for landings at Stavanger and Bergen, neither 
of which, he observed caustically, ‘were on the way to Finland’. Newall 
pointed out rather lamely that the occupation of the Stavanger aero- 
drome was ‘most desirable’, but the War Cabinet rejected his advice, 
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declaring that the forces for Bergen and Stavanger should be held in 
readiness but need not be despatched. Newall did not rejoin, as he 
should have done, that this would unhinge the whole plan, the success 
of which relied on the simultaneous implementation of all of its elements. 
The War Cabinet had finally decided that the Narvik operation should go 
ahead. ’° 

Ministers met again that evening to approve the instructions for com- 
manders. Also present, along with the Chiefs of Staff, were Evans, 
Mackesy and Kennedy. The latter recalled, “The meeting began with 
Evans giving an enthusiastic exposé of the whole plan, with all the details. 
The Prime Minster looked tired and lugubrious enough when he began; 
but as Evans warmed to his subject, Mr Chamberlain looked more and 
more horrified.’’’ The meeting then considered in detail the orders for 
the commanders — including, bizarrely, those for platoon commanders — 
line by line. These had been drafted during the afternoon by Kennedy, 
directed by Ironside, ‘exhorting them to use bluff and good humoured 
determination as a substitute for force. If force had to be used, it must be 
the minimum necessary for the safety of the troops. If we could not get 
through to Norway and Sweden without fighting, then the whole busi- 
ness would be called off.” The Prime Minister emphasised that in no 
circumstances should the Norwegians or Swedes suffer casualties. The 
orders for the military force commander were then examined and 
amended. ‘By the time the instructions had come through the mangle 
they were extremely detailed, and gave the commander little discretion.’ 
The only note of dissent came from Halifax who remarked, ‘Well, if we 
can’t get in except at the cost of a lot of Norwegian lives, I’m not for it — 
ore or no ore. The meeting came to an end. The Prime Minister shook 
hands with us as we filed out of the room, saying “Good-bye, and good 
luck to you — if you go.” Outside, Kennedy and the others discussed the 
likelihood of the operation taking place and ‘resorted to betting ... 
Bridges [Cabinet Secretary] said he thought the chances were against 
it; Newall was laying three to one against; Mackesy a hundred. There 
were no takers, as usual.’”” 

Later that night Finland surrendered. The operation was off. The 
troops, who were already embarking, were halted. Within three days 
the whole force was dispersed and the specially formed units, including 
the ski battalion, disbanded. 


7 Taking Stock 


If after 12 January — when the War Cabinet had last come close to 
immediate intervention in Norway — it might have been useful and timely 
to review, even briefly, the government’s higher direction of the war, a 
similar exercise after 12 March would have been even more revealing. 

The strong sense of relief that the operation had been cancelled was 
widely shared. Chamberlain was well aware of the many ‘possibilities of 
disaster’ which it had entailed.’ Halifax had ‘some feeling of thankful- 
ness’ that the government had narrowly avoided sending an expedition 
which would be ‘bogged down where it could not be maintained’.* Gort 
believed that it ‘might prove a Gallipoli?’ and told Stanley of his ‘relief 
after 12 March, ... [having had] qualms about [the force’s] readiness for 
battle.’* Cadogan was ‘secretly relieved. Our plan was amateurish and 
half-hatched by a half-baked staff.” Bridges, the Cabinet Secretary, 
recalled that as the final orders were being signed, notification was 
starting to come in to the effect that Russia and Finland had come to 
terms. ‘I am bound to say’, he wrote, ‘that a good many of us felt so little 
real confidence in the Expedition that we could not avoid the feeling that 
perhaps it would be as well if this proved to be the way out.”° 

Government policy had had a ‘near miss’. The War Cabinet had 
approved a plan that, even at the time, let alone with the benefit of 
hindsight, obviously contained so many high risks that it amounted to a 
gamble with very high stakes at very long odds. And, with the troops 
already embarking to carry it out, it had come within a hair’s breadth of 
implementation. In the light of the widespread awareness of this, even a 
brief exercise in reflection, let alone inquiry, might have commended 
itself as a sensible course of action to prevent a recurrence. 

It would have been clear to an observer that Churchill’s strength of 
personality and formidable powers of advocacy, together with his restless 
energy and determination, were now making him the single greatest force 
in the formulation of policy. His strong instinct to take the fight to the 
enemy was becoming the basis of Cabinet strategy. As he had written, 
back in December, ‘I could never be responsible for a naval strategy 
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which excluded the offensive principle.’’ In particular, his single-minded 
pursuit of action at Narvik to stop the ore trade, together with a desire to 
get ‘our foot in the door’ in Scandinavia, was driving much of the agenda 
in Cabinet. Unfortunately, his preoccupation with what he later called 
‘my pet ... my first love’? was becoming an obsession, blinding him to its 
relationship with overall policy.” Nor was anyone in the War Cabinet 
drawing attention to the fact that the Cabinet was consistently failing to 
give strategy more than a passing nod. Indeed, ministers seem to have 
completely lost sight of the overall war policy. Did this still rest on a long- 
war policy of avoiding major conflict while building up military strength? 
Or had this approach been rejected in favour of a short-war policy? 
Without an agreed strategy, proposed action leapt from one scheme to 
another — whichever happened to catch the eye on a given day — regard- 
less of whether it led to the policy objective. Ironside despaired of the 
War Cabinet’s predilection with tactical matters and their reluctance to 
focus on grand strategy.” Francois Kersaudy summed up the position 
succinctly: ‘With the exception of Winston Churchill the War Cabinet 
ministers had not the slightest notion of strategy, and they knew it; as for 
Churchill’s notions, they were highly imperfect — and he did not know 
it.”'’ Without framing discussion in the context of strategy, it tended 
constantly to return to the same subjects: according to A. J. P. Taylor, the 
War Cabinet ‘continued to dither round the problems and debated it on 
sixty distinct occasions’. '* 

Arguably, the person primarily responsible for the War Cabinet’s 
failure to focus on strategy was the Prime Minister. Over the past two 
months it had become even more apparent that Chamberlain’s manager- 
ial style was unsuited for the job of Prime Minister in time of war. In 
particular, he too rarely showed leadership in Cabinet ‘prid[ing] himself 
on summing up rather than leading discussion’.'> A member of the 
Cabinet secretariat, Lieutenant Colonel Ian Jacob, shrewdly observed 
that Chamberlain ‘presided efficiently over the Cabinet; business was 
managed in an orderly fashion; but nothing much happened ... he was a 
fine chairman of a board of directors [but] not the managing director 
necessary in war’.'* Ironside put it succinctly: ‘We need more drive at the 
top.” Furthermore, Chamberlain seemed unaware of the tendency of 
ministers unfamiliar or uncomfortable with strategy to focus on short- 
term rather than long-term goals and to drag discussion away from 
strategy into the tactical weeds and ‘what to do next’, probably because 
he was as unfamiliar and uncomfortable with strategy as were they. If his 
justification for ministers poring over instructions for platoon command- 
ers was that he did not trust his military advisers — as well it might have 
been — he should have sacked them long before. 
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Chamberlain was so ignorant of military matters that he did not know 
the right questions to ask, often failing to subject blatantly inconsistent 
military advice to cross-examination, and instead allowing discussion to 
drift on to ground more familiar to him. His Civil Service advisers share 
some of the blame here. There was - and is - no reason to suppose that a 
Prime Minister is familiar with military matters. In the circumstances, a 
special adviser might have been hugely useful. 

Keeping the Cabinet together had increasingly become the priority for 
Chamberlain. In particular, Churchill’s growing popularity in the coun- 
try, resulting from his inspiring broadcasts, the reflected glory of the Graf 
Spee and Altmark incidents and the flattering articles and cartoons in the 
national press, meant that he could not afford Churchill’s resignation 
and therefore had to handle him carefully. When Churchill was overruled 
in Cabinet, some form of titbit, however small, had to be given to him. 

If the War Cabinet was suffering from the over-influence of one man 
with a preoccupation, and its failure to focus on strategy, so, increasingly, 
was the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

The influence of Ironside over the past two months had grown almost 
to the point of domination. The tendency of each Chief to stick to his 
service area of expertise and only rarely, if ever, to contribute or challenge 
outside it exacerbated this when, as became the case, the main subject 
under discussion was the land campaign. Newall, as chairman, exercised 
little leadership in the matter: partly because he continued to stick strictly 
to his remit as merely the spokesman for the Chiefs; partly, perhaps, 
because he became aware of his own lack of knowledge of the subjects 
under discussion; partly as a result of personal chemistry vis-a-vis 
Ironside. Furthermore, like Churchill, Ironside had strong views about 
the need to take the initiative, was wedded to a plan — which he saw as his 
plan — to achieve it, and was reluctant to accept, let alone admit to others, 
that his plan had flaws. By the first week in March he was even justifying 
the large force for Scandinavia on the grounds that ‘the reduction of the 
BEF by three divisions is unlikely to influence decisively the outcome of 
the battle’.'° Needless to say, Ironside’s stock was not riding high in the 
upper echelons of the BEF. According to Pownall, his view of the CIGS 
was shared by Grigg: ‘He at least is under no illusions about Ironside,’ 
adding, ‘We shall never get order out of chaos till he goes.’'’ 

Many of the flaws in the feasibility of the expedition centred on the 
combat readiness of the Army, most obviously in its equipment, but, 
even more importantly, in its training. Even by the beginning of March 
1940, the state of training in most Army formations was still very low, 
particularly in the Territorial Army, whose units formed the majority of 
the force earmarked for Scandinavia. The doubling of the size of the 
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Territorial Army from thirteen to twenty-six divisions (“equipped on the 
same scale as the Regular Army’)'® announced twelve months previ- 
ously had been a neat piece of political showmanship but an adminis- 
trative fiasco, putting huge strains on the existing organisation. ? As 
J. R. M. Butler observed, ‘[H]owever valuable the decision to double 
the Territorial Army might be as a gesture, it was not accompanied by 
the necessary provision for training, or for constituting a properly bal- 
anced force, with its essential air component.’”” Forming the new units, 
finding and adapting the necessary accommodation for them, and 
recruiting and training their commanders, had taken many months 
and, even at the outbreak of war, the process was far from complete. 
In addition, there remained ‘an embarrassing and alarming deficiency in 
equipment, and an even greater shortage of instructors’.”’ Further 
strain was put on the military organisation by the introduction of limited 
conscription in April. In fact, between April and August 1939 there had 
been a marked fall in the efficiency of the Territorial Army.” ‘Most 
battalions were split, each half forming the basis of a new battalion 
which was filled up with militia men. In each case, in place of one keen 
and fairly efficient unit, two untrained, ill-equipped and inefficient 
battalions were produced.” The situation was exacerbated between 
September and December by what was called the ‘combing out’ of 
more than 11,000 Territorial soldiers to return to key posts in indus- 
try.”* The level of experience and competence within the Territorial 
Army was very low. There was a formal assumption in place that, before 
any Territorial units were despatched overseas, they would have at least 
six months’ intensive training; but with competition for scarce training 
equipment and facilities, and the competing demands of Home Defence 
tasks, the training being undertaken in most units, even in early 1940, 
was still at a basic level.”° 

Ironside was well aware of these deficiencies. Indeed, in early March 
he ‘talked about the prospect of sending low category divisions to the 
BEF to dig but not to fight’,”’ and he reported to the Army Council that 
“55% of Territorial Army commanding officers had been found unfit to 
command in war’.”® Yet the majority of the troops earmarked for Scan- 
dinavia were from the Territorial Army, although due to the need for 
secrecy they were unaware of it. Even in the Regular Army, training 
standards were a cause for concern. In early January, Ironside had 
described the BEF as ‘largely untrained’, adding, ‘Politicians think 
because we have the men we have a trained army.’ In February he 
was observing that ‘we ... have nothing left in England fit for fighting.’ 
The remainder of the troops for Norway were the forty or so Lines of 
Communications units being raised from scratch. Ironside must have 
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known the challenges that awaited the wholly unprepared British force in 
Scandinavia and its inadequacy to meet them, but he chose not to advise 
the War Cabinet of this. The probable explanation, as well as an insight 
into his innermost thoughts, comes from a candid diary entry in January. 


We have now a problem letting the people know the state of the Army. We have a 
shell, both in material and training. ... When it is discovered, there might be a 
row. The blame may well fall on the soldiers. ... Soldiers may fall with the 
government. I realized that fully when I consented to take over the duties of 
CIGS. I had no option but to take over.”! 


Even by April, things were little better, as Ironside confided in his diary: 
‘Nobody has dared to say that the Territorial Army is virtually untrained 
after seven months of training. It is untrained, and we don’t seem to have 
made a very good show at it. There is a lack of leadership all through.’ 
As so often, Ironside was telling his diary what he should have been 
telling his political masters. 

It is also surprising that Ironside did not focus attention on the training 
of those troops, Regular and Territorial, who were destined for 
demanding operations in Norway, many within the Arctic Circle. His 
yearlong service in Murmansk in 1918-1919 would have given him 
experience of the huge demands of warfare in Arctic conditions. Yet, 
apart from the specially raised ski battalion, there is no evidence that he 
gave any direction about the necessity for specialised or intensified 
training to take place, even though the unusually severe winter conditions 
in Britain lent themselves to such training. 

It might also have occurred to Ironside to make enquiries about the 
readiness of the French Army’s Chasseurs Alpins on whom so much 
depended in the plan. He would have found that they were not quite the 
elite ski troops he may have imagined: they were, in fact, ‘new units 
which had recruited their rank and file in a hurry from the general run of 
poilus as much as from the villages of the Upper Savoy’.**® There were also 
concerns about the Polish troops which were being formed into units in 
France: ‘badly trained, ... armed and equipped, and would be useless as 
a fighting force’, read one report.” 

A further key deficiency greatly increased the risks which would have 
resulted from the planned expedition. Just a few days before the oper- 
ation was authorised, the War Office staff had informed the Deputy 
Chiefs’ committee of a crisis in anti-aircraft artillery. Production of 
Bofors (light anti-aircraft guns) had fallen so far behind target that only 
388 of these guns had been produced, against a requirement of 3,194. 
The BEF had less than half its necessary allocation; the Air Defence of 
Great Britain, less than ten per cent. “The danger of this’, the Deputy 
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Chiefs were told, ‘was impossible to exaggerate, and the facts of the 
situation should be represented most strongly at the highest level’.’? 
The Chiefs duly reported to the Military Coordination Committee, 
underlining the fact that this was ‘a weakness which might well lead to 
a disaster of the first magnitude’. *° Thus, this was no time to be taking on 
new operational commitments. 

This was, however, a rare example of the Chiefs not mincing their 
words in the strategic advice they gave ministers. Their readiness to do so 
on this occasion may not have been unconnected to the fact that they, 
themselves, could not be blamed — the fault lay with British industry and 
the Ministry of Supply. Too often, the Chiefs, in their consideration of 
strategy, glossed over the problems, not just in their advice to ministers 
but also apparently in their own minds, applying little intellectual rigour 
to their analysis and failing to draw logical conclusions about the feasi- 
bility of their plans. Moreover, they were positively cavalier in making a 
virtue of risk, using as their justification the rationale that the prize — 
stopping the ore trade and thus shortening the war — was so great that it 
was worth almost any cost: ‘the stakes are high, but the prize of success is 
great’.’’ They made no effort to quantify the compound risk, perhaps 
because the result would have taken them to a conclusion they could not 
accept. They even convinced themselves that the risk to the security of 
the Western Front was minimal. Yet, they knew their plan was high risk. 
Even Ironside repeatedly acknowledged this in private: ‘[O]ne is almost 
frightened by the boldness of the plan, knowing what slender means one 
has at the moment to carry it out’’®; ‘terrified at the timing in this 
Scandinavian show’.*’ But they did not represent the full risk to the 
Cabinet and effectively suppressed the Joint Planners’ report which did 
so, due, one can only surmise, partly to wishful thinking, partly because it 
was they who had recommended the plan in the first place, partly because 
they might appear fainthearted or defeatist, and partly for fear that the 
Cabinet might get cold feet and reject the plan. This was rash. Their plan 
had become detached from reality. As Slessor later observed, it was ‘a 
triumph of wishful and entirely unpractical thinking — based on the most 
magnificent offensive intentions but almost unbelievably remote from the 
squalid facts of life’.*° 

The Chiefs’ advice to the War Cabinet was causing considerable 
concern amongst their advisers — the Joint Planners and, in Ironside’s 
case, his Military Operations staff. These advisers were constantly pro- 
viding the Chiefs with warnings and cautionary advice which were either 
overruled or rejected and either not passed on to the War Cabinet or, in 
doing so, were watered down. To their great credit, the Joint Planners 
were consistent in their position, and at some risk to themselves. They 
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were already in Churchill’s sights as what he termed ‘the forces of 
negation’.*' Eventually, his patience snapped with the Admiralty’s Plans 
division. Its director, Captain Victor Danckwerts, who had throughout 
been uncompromising in his advice, was summarily sacked in the first 
week of March, and his three most senior subordinates followed shortly 
afterwards.** The lesson would not have been lost on others in the 
Admiralty staff. Churchill was to repeat such action in April when 
Captain A. G. Talbot, Director of the Anti-Submarine Division, dis- 
puted his public exaggeration of the figures for destroyed U-boats.*’ He 
was sacked the same day.** 

It would be surprising if a review at this time would not have asked 
some questions about the command and control arrangements for the 
expedition. What was in place was not a single command and control 
structure, but several. The naval operation at Narvik was to be com- 
manded by an officer, Admiral Evans, who was appointed only on 
12 March and who would ‘fly his flag’ from one of the deployed ships, 
reporting directly to the Admiralty. Naval operations in central Norway 
would be commanded by the CinC Home Fleet, Admiral Sir Charles 
Forbes. The joint British/French land operation at Narvik (Avonmouth) 
would be commanded by Major General Mackesy, reporting directly to 
the War Office. The operations at the three central Norwegian objectives 
of Trondheim, Bergen and Stavanger (Stratford) would, once ashore, be 
commanded by a brigade commander, and the expedition into southern 
Sweden (Plymouth) by a corps commander, both reporting to the War 
Office. Only when the Plymouth corps headquarters was established in 
Norway, scheduled to be around a month after the initial landings, would 
it take over responsibility for the Avonmouth and Stratford operations.*” 
The air forces would support the land and sea commanders as applicable 
and report to the Air Ministry. 

This highly unsatisfactory arrangement was the result not of a carefully 
constructed command and control master plan, but of incremental, ad 
hoc decisions as planning had progressed. The expedition was seen not 
as a single campaign — a campaign being a series of related operations 
within a given theatre — but as a number of independent, disjointed 
operations. It was indicative of an inherent weakness: no single hand or 
single body of commanders was designing and planning the expedition 
and one would not be commanding and controlling it; day-to-day coord- 
ination would take place in the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the 
Military Coordination Committee, with control being carried out by 
the staffs in the three service ministries. The military-strategic level in 
Whitehall, already overburdened by its existing duties and commitments, 
would, thus, deal direct with the tactical-level commanders deployed in 
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Theatre, with no intervening commander or headquarters. This arrange- 
ment might have been adequate for a simple, small, single-service oper- 
ation. But for a combined operation of the scale, complexity and 
challenge of that which was planned for Scandinavia, it was a recipe for 
muddle and confusion — as events would show. 

The existing doctrine, the Manual for Combined Operations, listed a 
number of alternative systems of overall command for combined oper- 
ations, including ‘Unified Command’, in which authority over all par- 
ticipants was vested in a Combined C-in-C, and ‘Command by One 
Service’, in which authority was given to the commander of the service 
playing the chief part.*° The Director of Military Operations, Dewing, 
advised Ironside to raise the matter in Cabinet, recommending the lead- 
service option for the planning stage, at least.*’ But Ironside did not do 
so; nor is there any record of the matter being discussed in the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. It would undoubtedly have led to a row, most notably 
(although far from exclusively) over command and control of air forces. 
As Ismay later observed, ‘It almost seemed as though the Air Staff would 
prefer to have their forces under Beelzebub rather than anyone con- 
nected with the Army. ... When one recalls the views which were then 
held by the General Staff on the employment of air power, one can 
scarcely blame them.’ Responsibility for each part of each operation 
thus remained with each service. This arrangement was messy, and of 
highly dubious practicality, but it probably suited the service ministries, 
since none would have to cede any precious authority to another or 
debate which service would be playing the leading role. None of the 
Chiefs of Staff appears to have raised the issue, and no minister appears 
to have questioned it. Besides, the single services at the most senior 
level paid scant attention to joint service (Combined) organisations 
and doctrine. 

The demands of planning a venture on this scale were way beyond 
the resources available. The staffs within the service ministries, in 
particular the War Office, were simply not organised or manned to 
carry out the level of detailed planning required by what had been 
transformed from a minor sideshow to a full-scale campaign, and one 
of considerable complexity. Mackesy was told to carry out the detailed 
planning for the Avonmouth operation but was not given extra staff to 
assist him, whilst the Corps Headquarters for the Plymouth operation 
had not even been formed. The Joint Planners were already grossly 
overworked, writing appreciations and drafting reports at short notice 
on the whole gamut of military-strategic planning, and yet, six months 
into the war, it still totalled only six officers.*” In mid-February, an 
Inter-Service Planning Staff had been formed; but this grand-sounding 
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title belied the fact that it consisted of only three relatively junior 
officers, one from each of the service plans branches, together with 
an official from the Ministry of Shipping.’ Their main task was low- 
level coordination work. Similarly, an Inter-Service Security Board 
and an Inter-Service Signal Board had been set up on a similar scale. 
This facade of integrated service planning may have provided reassur- 
ance to the War Cabinet, but it lacked substance. 

Inquiry into the preparedness of the armed forces for amphibious 
operations might also have caused alarm bells to ring. Although no 
such operations were part of the plan for the Scandinavian expedition, 
it did not take much imagination to see that if things did not go strictly 
according to plan, some amphibious capability might be a distinct 
advantage, and the lack of it a distinct risk. Amphibious operations 
had not been entirely ignored by the services since the Great War. For 
example, the curriculum at the three service staff colleges included an 
annual four-week combined services module, culminating in a joint 
exercise at the Army Staff College at Camberley.’’ And the Manual for 
Combined Operations, which drew heavily on Great War experience, 
particularly Gallipoli,” had been updated as recently as 1938. At the 
top of the services and in the service ministries, however, interest in 
combined operations was decidedly limited. At a time of financial 
stringency, they viewed combined operations primarily as a drain on 
their budgets. ‘No Service was anxious to pay for any specialist mater- 
ials such as landing craft, so the matter was left in the hands of a 
Landing Craft Committee that “met once a year, had a yarn and went 
away again.” The services could not even agree with each other on 
the likelihood of combined operations, or, indeed, the strategic need 
for them.” It was not until 1937 that they set up a committee to 
develop the combined operations capability, and not until 1938 that 
they agreed to establish an Inter-Service Training and Development 
Centre.” Even then, the centre consisted of only four officers and was 
closed down on the outbreak of war.’ So poor was the amphibious 
capability that a report to the Deputy Chiefs of Staff in June 1939 con- 
cluded that ‘it is impossible to stage any landing operation on a hostile 
shore, with a force of a brigade or more, sooner than six months from 
the time that the order is given’.’’ Plans were made to establish a 
Royal Marines brigade ‘with the specific object that there should 
always be a force available for undertaking at short notice, offensive 
operations on an enemy coast,’ but the Deputy Chiefs noted in 
February 1940 that it was still ‘in the process of formation’. In March, 
no amphibious capability existed, although whether ministers were 
aware of this is not known. 
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As regards the Chiefs of Staff themselves, an observer would have 
noticed that the time pressure on them had further increased, leaving 
little opportunity for thinking. They had to spend far too long in com- 
mittee. By March the Military Coordination Committee, of questionable 
utility in January, had shown that it was positively counterproductive, 
not least in wasting large amounts of time for very little added value. 
Ironside lamented, ‘I get such a feeling of futility with all our 
committees. ... The Committee of the three Chiefs of Staff is slow 
enough in all conscience, but when all their efforts have to be re- 
examined by another Committee, the pace at which we work becomes 
funereal.’”’? One obvious solution was to give the Chiefs an additional 
and senior deputy. This happened, but not until late April, after Hankey 
had urged Chamberlain to adopt it, but by then the penalty for delay had, 
at least in part, already been exacted.°? The Chiefs should, themselves, 
have pressed their case earlier. 

The extent to which a brief survey of the government machinery for the 
higher direction of the war would, at this stage, have identified serious 
shortcomings in the intelligence system is harder to judge. None had 
become apparent. It is the fate of such systems that this only becomes 
obvious with catastrophic failure. But even a cursory glance at the Chiefs 
of Staff's plans shows that they were full of detail about what the Allies 
had in mind but rarely focused on German intentions and capabilities. 
The Chiefs did not seem as concerned as their advisers about the possi- 
bility of German pre-emptive action. The Joint Planners had warned of 
‘the possibility which must not be overlooked of Germany anticipating us 
in Scandinavia. In this event we might be forced to take action to ... 
prevent Germany seizing the west coast ports.’°' In addition, the Allied 
Military Committee warned that if the Germans suspected that the Allies 
were about to threaten their iron ore supplies, Germany would ‘almost 
certainly’ invade Scandinavia.°* When the Chiefs reported to the War 
Cabinet, they considered this was no more than ‘likely’.°’ They would, 
thus, have been less concerned when the Joint Planners told them that 
‘[t]he Germans probably already suspect that the Allies have it in mind to 
intervene in Scandinavia.’°* Churchill came closest to considering this 
when he said to Halifax in the wake of the events of 12 March, ‘Whether 
[the Germans] have some positive plan of their own which will open to 
us, I cannot tell. It would seem to me astonishing if they have not.’®” 

Intelligence about the countries into which this deployment was going 
to take place was also in short supply. Service attachés were the major 
sources for information on military matters in any country. And although 
there was a naval attaché based in Oslo, there was no military (army) 
attaché based there — cover for Norway was provided by the military 
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attaché based in Sweden. With the best will in the world, he could not be 
expected to have the same contacts, knowledge and trust as one based in 
Oslo. A military attaché was not established in Norway as soon as 
operations there were mooted in November. As planning developed, it 
became more difficult to make good the deficit without indicating an 
increased interest in the country, and thus possible intent. 

It is surprising that, following the cancellation of the expedition on 
12 March and the widespread relief of so many decision takers and 
advisers, no one brought to the attention of the Cabinet just how nar- 
rowly it had averted a ‘near miss’ of strategic proportions. There were a 
number of reasons why this did not happen. First, the window of oppor- 
tunity to do so was remarkably short; events soon began to move very 
quickly again. Second, throughout the past two months the whole busi- 
ness had the air of an academic exercise — ‘our hypothetical plan’,°° 
‘nebulous and improbable’®’ — and thus wouldn’t really happen and, 
therefore, need not be taken seriously. Many were guilty of complacency 
and wishful thinking. Others saw that the chance of Scandinavian 
cooperation — the sine qua non of the whole scheme — was negligible, 
but either continued to plan ‘just in case’ or saw an advanced plan as an 
important tool of diplomacy. And as the prospect of Finland’s surrender 
became more likely, many saw the likelihood of intervention virtually 
disappear. As Ironside observed of the plan in late January: ‘I am afraid 
we shall never get a chance of carrying it out.’°* In mid-February the War 
Cabinet thought the expedition ‘must now be considered as extremely 
dubious’,°’ and Ironside was telling Gort, ‘Neither the Secretary of State 
nor I consider that there is much chance of getting into Scandinavia.’ 
In early March Chamberlain told the Cabinet that ‘he did not feel there 
was much chance of our Scandinavian expedition coming off’, further 
conveying his doubt to the force commanders on 12 March with his 
valedictory, ‘Good-bye, and good luck to you — if you go.’’' This scepti- 
cism conveyed itself to the various staffs and down to the units who had 
been stood to and stood down twice in as many months, affecting their 
perception of the need for the operation to be taken seriously. 

The main reason that the ‘near miss’ was not emphasised to the War 
Cabinet was that those whose duty it was to do so — the Chiefs of Staff — 
would have had to acknowledge to themselves, and admit to the War 
Cabinet, that compound risk in the operation had reached the point of 
recklessness. They were deeply divided on the matter. Newall, their 
chairman, considered the operation ‘hare-brained’ but had not said so 
openly. Ironside, to the very end, was expressing regret that the whole 
expedition, including the large deployment into southern Sweden, was 
being superseded by the limited operations at Narvik and the central 
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Norwegian ports. He told Kennedy on the afternoon of 12 March, ‘I 
can’t tell you how disappointed I am. They want to cut out the whole 
thing, except possibly Narvik; or at any rate to postpone the southern 
landings until we see how Narvik goes.’’* And he subsequently showed 
his faith in the plan by pleading in Cabinet for the force to be kept in 
being and not dispersed.’’ He also, critically, failed to warn the Cabinet 
that there could be no question of the force being resurrected at short 
notice. His diary shows no hint of relief at the cancellation, only regret at 
seeing ‘all our weeks of work come to nothing’.’* Pound’s view is not 
known, but his interest seems to have been restricted to the naval oper- 
ations, where the prospect was brightest and the risk the least, even if, 
according to his biographer, the whole expedition was something ‘the 
more sober members of his staff viewed with horror’.’”? Newall was, 
therefore, isolated, and it would have required greater resolve and 
strength of character than he possessed to act on his firmly held personal 
conviction. 


8 Weserübung 


On 10 October 1939 Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, head of the Kriegs- 
marine — the German Navy — paid a routine call on Adolf Hitler. Raeder 
used the opportunity to kindle Hitler’s interest in the importance of 
Norway and its western seaboard to Germany’s naval policy. The point 
had been emphasised by retired Admiral Wolfgang Wegener in his 
influential 1929 book, Die Seestrategie des Weltkrieges,! and Raeder had 
recently received a paper on the subject from one of his senior subordin- 
ates, Admiral Rolf Carls, warning of the possibility of the British estab- 
lishing themselves on the Norwegian coast. The strategic impact would 
be considerable. In the words of historian Michael Epkenhans, 


If the RAF could operate from airfields in Norway and the Royal navy [sic] from 
ports in the Skagerrak, the Baltic Sea would become a British lake and the inferior 
German navy would be systematically destroyed. Furthermore, British bombers 
would also dominate the industrial areas of Northern Germany. A British- 
occupied Norway would be a strategic disaster for Germany and must be 
avoided at all costs.” 


Raeder recommended to Hitler that an operation should be planned to 
seize and occupy the key bases. Hitler said he would think about it. Two 
months later, on 11 December, Raeder received a visit from Vidkung 
Quisling, leader of the Norwegian proto-fascist National Unity Party. 
Quisling told Raeder that British landings in Norway were expected and 
that he and his supporters could help in ‘placing the necessary bases at 
the disposal of the German armed forces’. Raeder immediately reported 
this to Hitler, who agreed to meet him and Quisling on 14 December. 
Hitler was sufficiently impressed by Quisling to have a second meeting 
with him a few days later, after which he ordered the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht (OKW) — the Armed Forces High Command - to ‘investi- 
gate how one can take possession of Norway’,” stipulating that the study 
should be kept within OKW. Things moved quickly. The next day, the 
OKW Chief, General Wilhelm Keitel, met with his Chief of Operations, 
Major General Alfred Jodl, to make an assessment and assign initial 
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tasks: Jodl would produce an initial report, to be called Studie Nord, by 
the end of the month; intelligence gathering was discussed, with special 
roles being considered for the air attaché in Oslo, the Abwehr (OKW 
Intelligence), and a special high-altitude Luftwaffe reconnaissance 
squadron. The Army Chief of Staff, General Frans Halder, learned that 
plans were afoot and immediately ordered Army intelligence to supply 
maps and information on Norway. 

Raeder remained a key protagonist of the idea, calling on Hitler again 
at the end of December to reiterate the need to prevent Norway from 
falling into British hands. His own operations staff were decidedly unen- 
thusiastic, but in mid-January they faced the fact that ‘[t]he Chief of the 
Naval Staff is still firmly convinced that England intends to occupy 
Norway in the near future in order to cut off completely all exports from 
the Norwegian-Swedish area to Germany and to prevent the latter from 
making use of Norwegian bases.’ Raeder’s plan was to execute landings 
at major ports along the whole length of Norway’s 1,000-mile coastline, 
from Oslo to Tromsø, an operation that was clearly entirely dependent 
on complete surprise. Later in January, for reasons of secrecy, Hitler 
ordered that Studie Nord be recalled and that all planning henceforth be 
conducted entirely by a special staff within OKW, under his personal 
guidance, for an operation to be code-named Weseriibung (‘Weser 
Exercise’). The special staff was remarkably small, comprising just one 
officer from each service, led by naval Captain Theodor Krancke. The 
single-service headquarters were so affronted at being effectively cut out 
of the planning that at the group’s first meeting with Keitel on 5 February 
the Luftwaffe officer pointedly did not show up.’ The Krancke Staff, as it 
was called, worked quickly and, within three weeks, had produced an 
outline plan for the invasion of Norway. The combined-services oper- 
ation was to be executed by a corps, consisting of a mountain division, an 
airborne division, a motorised rifle brigade and six reinforced infantry 
regiments, with half the troops delivered by simultaneous landings at six 
ports from Oslo to Narvik and half delivered by air. Further waves of 
troops would follow by air and sea over the next four days. Little serious 
opposition was expected from the Norwegian armed forces.® 

The Altmark incident on 16 February had a major impact on the place 
of Weserübung in German strategy. It convinced Hitler that Norway 
could not enforce its neutrality and that the British would no longer 
respect that neutrality. It also ‘provided a further spur’ to the operation” 
by confirming intelligence reports that the Allies were, themselves, plan- 
ning an operation in Norway. At the first meeting of the Krancke Staff, 
Keitel had told the group that intelligence had been received ‘from 
several sources’ indicating that the British were planning such an 
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Figure 8.1 General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst 
(Getty Images) 


operation.'° In the latter half of January, a report had been received from 
the Abwehr station in Hamburg that the Chasseurs Alpins were being 
withdrawn from the Metz sector for operations in northern Europe.'! In 
addition signals intelligence was received — resulting from German Naval 
Intelligence’s recently acquired ability to breach Royal Navy codes — 
reporting that Allied preparations for operations in Norway were 
intensifying. 

Three days after the Altmark incident, Hitler ordered that plans for 
Wesrübung should be speeded up. He also decided, following a sugges- 
tion from Jodl, that a corps commander should now be appointed for the 
operation and, significantly, that this commander and his staff should be 
brought in to take over the planning. On the advice of Keitel, the general 
nominated was fifty-four-year-old General der Infanterie Nikolaus von 
Falkenhorst, the commander of XXI Corps. 

Falkenhorst was one of the few German generals of his rank with 
operational experience in the far north of Europe — he had been a 
divisional operations officer in the German intervention in Finland in 
1918. He was summoned to the Reich Chancellery at noon the following 
day for what turned out to be a job interview. Hitler told him the 
objective of the operation, asked him how he would conduct it, and told 
him to come back at 5 P.M. with the answer.'’ A no doubt shell-shocked 
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Falkenhorst made straight for a bookshop to buy a Baedeker tourist guide 
to Norway ‘to find out what Norway was like. ... I had no idea; I wanted 
to know where the ports were and how many inhabitants Norway had, 
and what kind of country this was ... I absolutely did not know what to 
expect.’'* After a couple of hours work in his hotel room, he returned to 
present his ideas to the Führer. To what must have been his intense 
relief, Falkenhorst met with Hitler’s approval. 

The following Monday, Falkenhorst and his key staff from Headquar- 
ters XXI Corps started work in great secrecy at a nearby OKW building, 
taking the Krancke Staff under command. Three days later, the plan was 
presented to Hitler, who agreed two major changes. The first, proposed 
by Jodl, was that Weserübung and Fall Gelb — the plan for the invasion in 
the west — should be so constructed that they could be conducted inde- 
pendently of each other, in terms of both time and forces employed. The 
second, proposed by Falkenhorst, was that, to enable success in Norway, 
Weserübung required the German occupation of northern Denmark. '” 
Hitler, himself, made two further changes: the whole of Denmark should 
be occupied, and no attempt should be made to enlist Quisling’s support 
for the operation. 

Further intelligence was now received about Allied intentions. The 
German legation in Stockholm reported that ‘a major operation’ in 
Scandinavia by the Western powers was imminent. +° 

On 1 March the Führer directive for Weserübung was produced 
amid tight security, with only nine copies. It emphasised at the outset 
that ‘[t]he basic aim is to lend the operation the character of a peaceful 
occupation, designed to protect by force of arms the neutrality of the 
northern countries (emphasis in original); but if persuasion did not 
work, ‘[a]ny resistance which is nevertheless offered will be broken by 
all means available.’ Falkenhorst would be responsible directly 
to Hitler, and the forces from the Luftwaffe would be under 
Falkenhorst’s tactical command.'’ Additionally, two days later, 
Hitler directed that Weserttbung would be carried out several days 
before the offensive in the west.'® 

The reactions of the three single services to the plan were very 
different. At Kriegsmarine Headquarters, Raeder remained wholly sup- 
portive, although some of his senior staff were most uneasy about the 
degree of risk to the Navy that it entailed.’° Army Headquarters viewed 
the operation as a dangerous distraction from the main attack in the 
west and strongly objected to the allocation of Army assets being made 
by OKW. Moreover, Halder felt affronted at having not been consulted 
by Hitler, recording with some petulance, ‘Not a single word has passed 
between the Fihrer and ObdH [CinC Army] on this matter; this must 
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be put on record for the history of the war. I shall make a point of 
noting down the first time the subject is broached. Not until 2 
March.” This was as nothing compared to the Luftwaffe’s reaction. 
Goring angrily confronted Hitler at a conference on 5 March, com- 
plaining of being kept in the dark, denouncing the planning as worth- 
less, and demanding that he should retain command of all air force 
assets, including the deployment of parachute troops. “The Feld- 
marschall vents his spleen’, Jodl noted wearily in his diary, ‘because 
he was not consulted beforehand.’*' It was a measure of Géring’s 
influence with Hitler, however, that his demands were met. Two days 
later, Falkenhorst went to Göring’s country retreat, Karinhall, to pre- 
sent Weserübung and smooth ruffled feathers.”* 

With the change of command status, the Luftwaffe was not averse to 
the operation — indeed, the Chief of the Air Staff had proposed establish- 
ing air bases in Norway a month previously.” Both the Luftwaffe and the 
Army were now under instruction ‘to operate in close cooperation with 
the Commander of Group XXP,” and there is no evidence to suggest 
that they had any intention of doing otherwise. Indeed, when the com- 
mander of the 10th Fliegerkorps, the air element for Wesertibung, was 
briefed by Göring and his senior subordinates, the cooperation message 
was repeated, and he was given considerable additional assets. The 
commander threw himself wholeheartedly into the planning, establishing 
a special headquarters in Hamburg, taking over the top floor of the large 
Hotel Esplanade.” 

On 3 March Hitler called for ‘the greatest speed’ in the preparations 
for Wesertibung, with the forces to be ready at four days’ notice from 
10 March to launch the operation.*° The plans were now well developed. 
Particular attention had been paid to intelligence on Norway. The 
German attachés — naval, army and air — in Norway had been active, 
providing detailed information about the Norwegian armed forces and 
their location,” with further information provided by Abwehr agents, 
including details of shipping movements in the main ports.” The high- 
level reconnaissance flights had provided topographical photographs of, 
amongst other things, all the Norwegian ports, navigation channels and 
serviceable airfields the length of Norway.”” 

In outline, the plan called for six divisions and a motorized rifle brigade 
to be allocated to the operation in Norway and two to Denmark. Almost 
the whole of the Kriegsmarine surface fleet would be involved in the 
operation to deliver the troops to the major Norwegian ports of Oslo, 
Kristiansand, Egersund, Bergen, Trondheim and Narvik, and to those in 
Denmark; 9,000 men would be aboard the ships with another 4,000 men 
aboard transports, along with 950 vehicles, 750 horses and 4 tanks, and 
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3,500 men would be landed by air. Parachute troops (a capability unused 
before in warfare) would seize the airbases at Oslo and Stavanger, and 
also the two key Danish airfields at Ålborg in northern Jutland. All of this 
would take place on day one. The plan called for a fast build-up of 
reinforcements, with 8,000 men being landed by sea and air in the next 
3 days, and a further 17,000 the following week. The total force would 
amount to some 100,000 men.” The Luftwaffe would provide almost 
1,000 aircraft. This was, thus, an operation on a big scale. Far from 
providing the bare minimum, and unlike the British, the planners were 
following the principle later to be made famous by General Heinz 
Guderian’s much quoted aphorism, ‘Klotzen, nicht Kleckern! (roughly, 
‘Clout, don’t dribble!’).’' The possibility of Allied landings was con- 
sidered, and units were told that if these were in greatly superior strength, 
they should avoid unnecessary losses by withdrawing inland until a 
counter-attack could be launched: a sensible tactic. The orders were 
detailed, with each formation being given its primary and subsidiary 
objectives.” The degree to which the plan depended on surprise was 
articulated by Raeder at a Führer Conference on 9 March at which he 
characterised Wesertibung as ‘contradicting all the principles of naval 
warfare ... but that success would be attained if surprise was achieved’. °’? 
Thus, by 12 March, German plans and preparations were well advanced. 
It was now a question of timing. 

The German planning, unlike the British, had had the benefit of firm 
direction and the minimum of time spent in committee. It had been 
conducted within a highly centralised policy-making structure and had 
given due consideration to balancing ends, ways and means; it had also 
recognised where these were not in balance and the very high degree of 
risk that resulted. Again, unlike the British, initial campaign design had 
been conducted by a small, dedicated, full-time, tri-service team, with no 
other responsibilities or distractions. Then, with the appointment of 
Falkenhorst, campaign design and planning were delegated to a single, 
joint (‘combined’) commander and his headquarters who would also be 
responsible for implementation. This was what today would be called the 
operational level. Doing so was a key decision. OKW did not have 
the capacity for detailed planning, was not designed for it, and would 
have floundered as the campaign became more complex and intense. It 
required a dedicated subordinate commander and headquarters. The 
result, even by 12 March, was a highly sophisticated plan and, because 
OKW had planning authority over the single services, a high level of 
detailed preparation. It had not, however, all been easy-going with the 
single services, who resented — and, at times, actively contested - OKW’s 
power and authority. ** Finally, the plan had benefited from the effort put 
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into intelligence and the result of a central intelligence organisation — the 
Abwehr (which reported to OKW) - even if the single services main- 
tained some capabilities themselves.” 

Wesertibung was a highly impressive feat of staff planning, showing a 
sense of purpose, thoroughness and professionalism that makes the 
British approach look hopelessly amateur by comparison. But the plan 
had three obvious flaws. First, it lacked unity of command — that is, a 
single, unified, command structure. For what was a complex, combined- 
service operation — indeed, the first-ever such operation - where success 
depended on speed, agility and a high degree of coordination and syn- 
chronisation, this was a serious drawback. The plan, therefore, relied on 
unity of effort, but the experience so far suggested that the necessary 
cooperation between the services at all levels could not be assumed. 
Inter-service rivalry was not a purely British phenomenon and, in the 
German case, had been much exacerbated by the clash of big egos. 

Second, Wesertibung was a strictly military plan for an operation 
which was not a strictly military operation. Success, at least in part, 
was reliant on the political acquiescence of the Danish and Norwegian 
governments. Although Hitler laid great stress on this, insufficient 
attention was paid to the likelihood of achieving it, to the amount of 
diplomatic effort which would be required and to the coordination 
of diplomatic and military activity. For reasons of security, participation 
of civilian offices in the planning of Wesertibung was prohibited, with 
political planning carried out by the National Defence Branch of 
OKW.°*° The German diplomatic service was largely kept in the dark 
until a very late stage. 

The third and greatest flaw, by a considerable margin, was that, to be 
successful, the plan depended entirely on complete strategic and tactical 
surprise and simultaneity. If these were not achieved, the result was liable 
to be, not limited success, but catastrophic failure. Hitler recognised this 
and accepted — thus ‘owning’ — the risk. But there was clearly some 
nervousness among the staffs, including Falkenhorst’s.’’ Raeder’s 
words, ‘[S]uccess would be attained if surprise was achieved’, appear to 
have been carefully chosen — it was a very big ‘if’. Hitler was following his 
instinct in deciding to take the risk. To what extent his generals and 
admirals had quantified this risk can only be a matter of speculation. If 
they did so, they would have weighed up their chances of assembling 
100,000 men, their equipment and stores, the shipping and aircraft to 
carry them, the orders and instructions required to do so and the act of 
transporting them from around Germany to their points of departure 
and, hence, to their destinations across the North Sea without the Allies 
spotting this activity, and come to the conclusion that those chances were 
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very, very slim.” Perhaps it would not have been a career-enhancing 
move to air such a view in the Fihrer’s presence — it brought into 
question his instinct and genius. But whatever the reason, the result 
was that the plan had one thing very much in common with its British 
counterpart: it was a gamble, although with even higher stakes and at 
even longer odds. 


9 ‘Something Must Be Done’ 


If, following the Finnish surrender on 12 March, the first reaction of 
many in the British government and military had been one of relief, it was 
shortly followed by a widespread feeling of dejection. As J. R. M. Butler 
observed, ‘In Whitehall, the prospect of seizing the initiative had been 
exhilarating, and the cancellation of the plan had a depressing effect.” 
Many felt shame and impotence — questioning whether enough had been 
done for the Finns and how lack of support for them might be perceived 
around the world. Both Cadogan and the editor of the Times, Geoffrey 
Dawson, privately described the Finnish surrender as ‘a black day’.” 
Harvey called it ‘a defeat for democracy”? — a theme echoed in a number 
of national newspapers, for example, the Sunday Pictorial: ‘Finland Was 
Betrayed!’* The Times reported reaction in neutral countries, including 
comment in a prominent Dutch newspaper that ‘[t]he credit of the Allies 
has suffered another shock.” 

It was a time for an immediate reassessment of grand strategy, but few 
at the grand-strategic level seemed to have recognised this. An exception 
was the Allied Military Committee, which had drawn attention to the fact 
that ‘it was doubtful if anyone was really giving thought to our future 
grand strategy’. The British representatives believed ‘that the “Appreci- 
ation of Possible German Action” was really only the first half of a full 
examination of how the war might be won, and fully ... expected that it 
would be followed at once by an “Appreciation of Allied Possible Course 
of Action in 1940.”°° Sadly, their suggestion was not acted on in time. 

Instead, attention was focused on rather more immediate problems. 
Pressure on the government to act came from a number of directions. 
Closest to home, it came from within the War Cabinet. After its meeting 
on 14 March, Ironside recorded, ‘[T]here was rather a feeling of deflat- 
edness after the Scandinavian failure. Tempers ran fairly high. Winston 
particularly annoying.’’ Churchill’s appetite for action was clearly in no 
way diminished — ‘straining at the leash’ was how Hoare described it. He 
still argued that the mining operation (Wilfred) should be carried out and 
that ‘we might never get another opportunity of gaining a foothold in 
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Scandinavia.” According to the Cabinet Secretary, it ‘met, of course, 
with no support’,'° but Churchill left the impression that there might be 
other possibilities. Ironside noted, ‘I can see that Winston wants to 
ginger people up into doing something. What, he doesn’t quite know.’'' 

In fact, Churchill had three other schemes in mind. First, despite its 
rejection by the Admiralty staff, he had not given up on Operation 
Catherine, his plan (previously described to him by Pound as ‘courting 
disaster’)'” to put up-armoured warships into the Baltic: ‘I am doing 
everything in my power to nourish it’, he wrote to Admiral Lord Cork 
on 20 March.'* The second was a scheme for blocking the harbour at 
Lulea with torpedoes launched from planes flying from an aircraft carrier 
off the Norwegian coast.'* The third was an operation, code-named Royal 
Marine, to drop fluvial mines into the Rhine.'? This had received Cabinet 
approval in principle, and Churchill was now pressing the reluctant French 
to agree to it. Despite Churchill’s protestations to the contrary, Colville 
was not far from the truth in his comment that ‘Winston[’s] ... policy is 
one of “action for action’s sake.”’'°® Ironside argued for the force for 
Scandinavia not to be dispersed, but the War Cabinet disagreed. 
Chamberlain responded that if Hitler got wind of it, it would give him 
an excuse to invade Scandinavia himself.” Chamberlain’s real motivation 
may have been to kill off the expedition for good. The War Office staff, 
possibly in similar vein, were already advising Ironside that the BEF 
reinforcement divisions earmarked for Norway should be sent to France 
‘as soon as possible’? and, with almost indecent haste, were closing down 
the branch dedicated to planning for operations in Scandinavia. "° 

There was also political pressure on Chamberlain to act, both from 
within his party and from the opposition. His statement to the House of 
Commons on the Finnish surrender, according to one paper, ‘left MPs 
uneasy’, and some of them, notably the former War Secretary, Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, were quick with accusations of inaction.?? Chamberlain 
faced criticism again in the House of Commons on 19 March in the 
debate on Scandinavia. Although he came out of it pretty well, and, 
according to ‘Chips’ Channon, one of his supporters, ‘completely demol- 
ished the case against him’,”’ some of his critics landed scoring punches. 
Harold Macmillan was uncomfortably close to the truth in his scathing 
comments on the government’s indecision and feebleness. 


It does throw a piercing light on the present machinery and method of 
government, the delay, the vacillation, changes of front, standing on one foot 
one day and on the other the next day before a decision is given ... these are 
patently clear to anyone. The moral of the history of these three months to be 
drawn for the future is, to use the phrase of Burke “a proof of the irresistible 
operation of feeble council.”” 
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Other speakers put Chamberlain under pressure to take the initiative. For 
example, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Leader of the Liberals, probably 
touched a nerve with his intervention: ‘We must seize the initiative, and 
hold it both militarily and diplomatically. It is time we stopped saying, 
“What is Hitler going to do? What is Mussolini going to do? What is 
Stalin going to do?” It is about time we asked, “What is Chamberlain 
going to do?” 

Notable among the critics within Chamberlain’s own party were those 
pressing for a more active and vigorous prosecution of the war who 
formed a ‘watching committee’ under the influential peer, Lord Salis- 
bury, to hold the government to account.** Even some Chamberlain 
loyalists were becoming uneasy and impatient. One of these, the 
redoubtable Brigadier General Sir Henry Page Croft, wrote to 
Chamberlain (copied to Churchill) on 15 March: ‘If time was our ally 
there is something to be said for politeness and turning the blind eye to 
enemy aid, but if we cannot afford a three-year war without irreparable 
ruin we must take the gloves off with neutrals and shorten the war by two 
years. We must act now. Take the initiative out of German hands’ 
[emphasis in original]. Pound seems to have shared the sentiment; on 
Churchill’s copy, he wrote, ‘A very interesting paper.’”” 

Several newspapers expressed similar views: the Daily Mirror talked of 
the need for ‘getting a little initiative out of the enemy’s hands~°; the 
News Chronicle asked, ‘How much longer must we wait on the initiative of 
our enemies?’”’; and the Daily Mail declared, ‘The country is waiting for 
a lead — from real war leaders.’ Watching from the BEF, Pownall noted 
perceptively, 


It seems that the public at home are all expecting ... Britain to do something, they 
are getting bored without it and feel they have kept patience during the winter 
long enough. Of course the public don’t know what it is they want and have no 
idea anyway of what can or cannot be done. They just want something. But the 
War Cabinet are pretty foxed as to what that something should be. (Emphasis in 
original.)*° 


Strong pressure was also coming from the French, reflecting both escalat- 
ing public impatience and the increasing perception of the French gov- 
ernment that time was not on the side of the Allies.*° On 15 March the 
French ambassador in London delivered a strongly worded message from 
Daladier, urging ‘immediate and vigorous action’.*’ The French govern- 
ment, he said, ‘considered it necessary, from the point of view of public 
opinion in neutral countries, that the Allies should do something to prove 
that they still had at their disposal the means of taking action’. ** Specific- 
ally, action should now be taken against the Narvik iron ore traffic. 
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On 19 March the War Cabinet set its face against such action, 
favouring instead Operation Royal Marine.” Within twenty-four hours, 
though, the Cabinet was changing its mind, swayed by a further inter- 
vention by the French. Their ambassador told Halifax that information 
had been received from Herr Thyssen, the exiled German steel magnate, 
that the Ruhr steel plants were now shut down for three days a week due 
to a shortage of iron ore. Halifax advised the Cabinet that the infor- 
mation, if confirmed, was of great importance and any opportunity to 
interdict iron ore supplies should be seized.** (Thyssen was both right 
and wrong: right about the three-day week, wrong about the reason; in 
fact, the severe winter had frozen German canals. *”) 

Further pressure for action resulted from an RAF raid the same day. 
The target was the German naval facility on the island of Sylt, off 
Schleswig-Holstein. The raid was neither very large nor very successful, 
but it was built up to be both by the government, keen to make the most 
of a rare military success. It worked a treat. When Chamberlain 
announced the raid to a packed House of Commons, ‘[c]heers broke 
out from every part of the House’,’° and next day the Air Secretary duly 
reported ‘enormous damage’ to further cheering. The press was unre- 
strained in its coverage: “The smashing attack on Sylt was a day of 
rejoicing and praise for our brave RAF. ... The plight of Sylt today is a 
warning proof that we have the men, the machines and the fighting spirit 
essential to victory’, trumpeted the Daily Mirror;*’ and ‘Keep it up, Mr 
Chamberlain; keep it up’ from the News Chronicle.” For Chamberlain, 
who, according to a biographer, ‘read nearly the whole press every day’, *” 
the message could not have been clearer: military action was what the 
press and public wanted and what it increasingly expected from the 
government. 

The building pressure, particularly that from France, was noted with 
some unease by the Chiefs, concerned that at the imminent meeting of 
the Supreme War Council, the French would come up with various 
projets to which they would try and gain British agreement. The Joint 
Planners were commissioned to produce a strategic appreciation 
covering the next phase of the war,*° and at a meeting with the Chiefs 
on 18 March, some unusually clear strategic thinking emerged, showing 
that at least some of those present had been reflecting intelligently on 
recent events. The meeting was reminded of the fundamental policy, 
agreed at the outset of the war: remaining on the defensive while building 
up resources. “Time was on our side’, they agreed, ‘but only if we are 
prepared to take full advantage of it. ... The first essential, therefore, was 
to pursue our present policy ... with the utmost vigour. It is important 
that facts should be put forward which will show Ministers that we are 
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still in this phase of the war, and that we cannot organise for a long war 
and try and win a short one at the same time.’ They noted that neither the 
Army nor the RAF was in a position to pass to the offensive, and agreed 
that ‘[w]e must therefore be careful to avoid being rushed by events or 
forced by uninformed public opinion into courses of action which would 
be unsound from the military point of view. In particular, we should not 
be led into any enterprise “for the sake of doing something.”’ If oppor- 
tunities arose offering fruitful results at small expense, they agreed, these 
should be taken, ‘always providing that they can be carried out with the 
resources at present available.’*! The Chiefs agreed that a report on these 
lines should go to the War Cabinet.*? 

Before it did so, momentum for action started to build still further. As 
a result of sharp and prolonged criticism of Daladier’s conduct of the 
war, and his perceived inaction over Finland, he was forced to resign, 
replaced on 21 March by Paul Reynaud. Reynaud had the reputation of a 
belliciste and man of action, but on the following day, he only just survived 
by a majority of one, a vote of confidence from a ‘badly disunited and 
sceptical Chamber’. Unsurprisingly, he was said to be ‘casting about 
for some way of showing the country that something has changed with his 
arrival at the helm’.** A few days later, he sent Chamberlain a letter 
which sharply criticised the management of the war thus far and urged a 
policy to ‘seize the initiative’, with a more ‘energetic and daring conduct 
of the war’. He also proposed that the Allies not only interrupt German 
shipping in Norwegian territorial waters but also launch ‘decisive oper- 
ations’ in the Caspian and Black Sea areas to interdict the supply of oil to 
Germany.” When Chamberlain first read it, he ‘went through the ceil- 
ing’,’° not least because he was implicated in the charge that the war was 
being managed with insufficient energy. Reynaud’s note was having its 
desired effect. 

Easter came early in 1940, and ministers and their staffs took full 
advantage of the four days’ break. Ironside spent the time visiting the 
BEF. Chamberlain spent it pondering his widely anticipated Cabinet 
reshuffle, urged on by newspaper opinion. One unfortunate result of this 
leisure was that the Chiefs’ report, drawing the War Cabinet’s attention 
back to the overall policy and strategy of the war and warning against 
precipitate military action, did not come to Cabinet until 27 March, the 
day before the meeting of the Supreme War Council. At the Cabinet 
meeting, it quickly became apparent that the report was too late; it had 
been overtaken by events. The combined pressures for action had built 
up an unstoppable momentum. Indeed, the Chiefs’ report was barely 
discussed, likewise a further report by Hankey which drew largely the 
same conclusions.*’ Newall warned against being ‘stampeded into 
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undertaking unprofitable military projects offering little prospect of 
decisive success, merely for the sake of doing something’, but 
Chamberlain made it plain that doing nothing was no longer an option. 
‘The appetite of the public’, he said, ‘for spectacular operations 
remained, and this psychological factor could not be ignored. Any blow 
which we could deliver at Germany would encourage our own people 
and would be admirable for propaganda purposes.”“® According to 
Ironside, ‘Everybody expressed themselves in favour of a stronger policy, 
but nobody had the slightest idea of how this should be attained.’*” 
Bridges noted, ‘[D]iscussion ranged from one subject to another, back 
again, and to and fro all over the place.” Chamberlain favoured going 
ahead with Operation Royal Marine, but ‘[w]ith regard to the interrup- 
tion of Germany’s ore trade from Narvik, he felt that the laying of the 
mine-field was an operation which could be carried out at any time, and 
it was only a question of choosing the best moment.’®’ This statement 
should have caused the Chiefs to intervene. It had always been accepted 
that action against the ore export was likely to provoke a German inva- 
sion of Norway for which Britain had had a counter-operation planned. 
But, as all present knew, the plans had been shelved and the force 
dispersed or disbanded. Indeed, the Royal Navy’s only modern aircraft 
carrier, Ark Royal, had been despatched to the eastern Mediterranean 
only five days previously to join another carrier, Glorious, exercising off 
Alexandria.” The operation in Norway could not possibly now be 
mounted in short order. The minutes, however, do not record any such 
intervention or anyone else raising this inconvenient point. The War 
Cabinet agreed that their line at the next day’s Supreme War Council 
meeting would be to press the French for agreement to Operation Royal 
Marine — mining the Rhine — and, subject to that agreement, go ahead 
with Operation Wilfred — mining the sea off Norway. For Chamberlain, 
no doubt, a main attraction of both operations was that they offered the 
possibility of action without bloodshed, and therefore they would be 
relatively risk free.” One War Cabinet member, though, still had con- 
siderable misgivings. ‘I am convinced that action for action’s sake before 
we are able to strike effectively would be worse than useless,’ noted 
Halifax later that day.’* Unfortunately, he had not voiced his conviction. 

That evening, the French delegation arrived in London, and Reynaud 
had a forthright message when he met Chamberlain and Halifax. ‘I 
informed them that I would be unable to answer, before a parliamentary 
committee, the question of how we could win the war in the present 
circumstances, unless some action aimed at depriving the enemy of his 
supply of Swedish iron ore were undertaken.’? This message struck 
home. The two sets of Chiefs of Staff met at the same time. Gamelin 
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warned Ironside that ‘the politicians’ had not studied the results and 
consequences of any of their proposals and asked him to see that the 
British impressed this upon Reynaud. In response, Ironside recorded, 
‘I told him they need have no fear, our Government would do nothing for 
the sake of doing it only.’”° Ironside could not have been more wrong. 

Apart from a grand resolution that the Allies would not separately 
come to terms with Germany, the Supreme War Council was, true to 
past form, less about strategy than about politics and tactics — in particu- 
lar, what to do next. Reynaud wanted approval for one of the French 
projets, in particular minefields off Norway (Operation Wilfred), not least 
since this would be a British responsibility. Chamberlain wanted to avoid 
the wilder projets, such as those in the Caucasus and Balkans, and to gain 
French agreement to Operation Royal Marine before agreeing to 
Wilfred. Reynaud knew that Royal Marine would be difficult to sell back 
home but was happy to horse-trade, indicating that he would agree to it if 
the British would agree to Wilfred — although with a scarcely noticeable 
proviso that ‘he thought’ that his government would agree that effect 
should be given to Royal Marine at once. Chamberlain, knowing that 
Reynaud could not return to Paris and keep his job without agreement to 
the mining operation — ‘French public opinion was demanding action 
without delay” — also agreed to the horse-trade. The deal was done. As 
Hoare later noted, ‘Wilfred and Royal Marine. We bartered one for the 
other.’’® In all of this, almost no examination was made of the likely 
German reaction to the Wilfred mining operation, let alone to 
the available ways and means of dealing with that reaction; nor was any 
attention paid to what the Germans might, themselves, be planning. The 
Council was thus conducted in a highly agreeable manner with no 
unpleasantness but was detached from reality. The first session had 
lasted all morning, and only two people had spoken: Chamberlain and 
Reynaud. For some, no doubt, the highlight was the adjournment for 
lunch at the Carlton Restaurant, after which, two members of the French 
delegation dozed off.°? The Council had, however, been nothing if not 
decisive: it had agreed that Wilfred would start on 5 April with, subject to 
the French War Committee’s approval, Royal Marine commencing the 
day before.°° The British government had just signed up to a high-risk 
operation — Wilfred — for which it was singularly unprepared and which, 
in any case, had little strategic benefit, to be seen to be doing something 
and to satisfy the demands of its alliance partner. 

The fact that little thought had been given to the consequences of these 
decisions, and the extent to which the Chiefs of Staff found themselves 
wrong-footed by them, can be judged by the Chiefs’ meeting the 
following morning. Some very basic questions were posed: What were 
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the possible results of the Supreme War Council’s decision to lay the 
minefield? What would be the mission of any landing at Narvik — would it 
be to get through to Luleå or merely to Gällivare? Should it be assumed 
that any landings would be opposed? Were the French Chasseurs Alpins 
still available? If so, when could they sail? It was agreed, rather obviously, 
that the Joint Planners would need ‘to study the whole question as a 
matter of urgency’.°! 

The results of the study formed the basis of a Chiefs of Staff report, 
hastily produced over the next two days, which recommended the recon- 
stitution, on a slightly reduced scale, of modified Avonmouth and Strat- 
ford plans. Thus, a British brigade and ‘a French contingent’ would be 
sent to Narvik, and a force of five British battalions would be sent to 
occupy the ports of Trondheim and Bergen and secure or destroy the 
airfield at Stavanger, but ‘there could be no question of attempting a 
landing at any of these ports [in the face of] deliberate and determined 
opposition.’°” The air plan, reflecting the RAF’s lack of enthusiasm for 
the expedition and its dispersal of vital assets, was negligible: no air 
support would be deployed, nor any air defence except at Narvik. Flaws 
were already appearing in the Supreme War Council’s decision that the 
operation should commence on 5 April: only one of the Stratford 
battalions would be ready to sail by that date. As to timing, the Chiefs 
recommended that ‘[t]he moment the Germans set foot on Norwegian 
soil, or there is clear evidence that they intend to do so’, the Avonmouth 
and Stratford forces should be immediately despatched.°’ This, of 
course, relied entirely on intelligence being received and acted on faster 
than the Germans could act, and it was here that the plan was to fail 
catastrophically. 

The attitude of the staffs at the Admiralty and the War Office to the 
prospect of imminent operations was very different. When, on the 
evening of the Supreme War Council meeting, two intelligence reports 
had been received at the Admiralty indicating that the Germans might be 
planning an operation against Norway, the Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff, Rear Admiral Tom Phillips, had advised Churchill that this was a 
golden opportunity to strike, regardless of the unpreparedness of the land 
force: ‘If such an opportunity did occur’, he wrote, ‘I feel it would be 
absolutely vital to seize it immediately and to improvise the expedition 
with what we could make available in the time taken to load the ships and 
send them off at once.’ He urged that any calls for ‘proper organisation 
and preparation’ should not be heeded, adding that the expedition 
‘starting at this late hour, would be a gambler’s bid for a really vital stake 
which, if successful, might lead to the end of the war within a measurable 
period’.°* This would have been music to Churchill’s ears — indeed, it 
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was, consciously or not, playing Churchill’s tune back to him. It was also 
exactly the kind of reckless advice that encouraged Churchill’s worst 
instincts. 

At the War Office, where the branch responsible for operational plan- 
ning for Scandinavia, disbanded a fortnight earlier, was now being hastily 
reconstituted,°’ the alarming prospect of remounting a flawed and com- 
plex operation at one week’s notice from a standing start caused more 
sober counsels to prevail. The first official notification to the War Office 
staff of the imminent operation came in a warning order from the CIGS, 
‘Forces Stratford and Avonmouth are to be reconstituted at once’,°° and 
was passed on to an unsuspecting Army on Saturday, 30 March.°’ 
Bearing in mind that this was the third time in as many months that the 
earmarked units had been stood-to for the operations, only to be stood- 
down a few weeks later, 1 April was an unfortunate day for the news to be 
announced to the troops. Bewilderment and cynicism must have 
accompanied the frenetic preparation, exacerbated by the fact that a 
fortnight earlier the War Office had directed that all secret planning 
documents for the operation be destroyed or disposed of.°” The Director 
of Military Operations, Major General Dewing, had serious concerns: 
‘Some of the plans under discussion have as little relation to strategic and 
operational realities as to fill me with misgiving.” Dewing probably 
spoke for all the staff involved when he voiced his concern to the Deputy 
CIGS: ‘Avonmouth and Stratford plans have been reconstituted hur- 
riedly, without thorough consideration of the consequences which may 
follow through implementation. This immediately becomes apparent 
when we start drawing up instructions for the commanders of the various 
forces.’’' He pointed out other serious flaws: the lack of artillery and the 
fact that the airfield at Stavanger was nine miles from the port, but no 
transport would accompany the landing force.’* The two brigades for 
Operation Stratford came from the 49th (West Riding) Division — a 
Territorial Army formation. Pownall’s main concern was that ‘[t]he 
troops are untrained, and if they did get into a scrap with the Germans 
would surely get eaten,’ adding resignedly, “The perils of amateur strategy 
are all with us again.’’° In the rush, and with no intermediate headquar- 
ters between the military-strategic and tactical levels, things that might 
seem trivial at the military-strategic level but would be vitally important at 
the tactical level got overlooked: for example, liaison officers, interpreters 
and proper mapping. Further issues were raised about the obvious delay 
in the arrival of the French half of the Avonmouth force — the demi- 
brigade of Chasseurs Alpins was still located in the Alps — and the 
inability of the weak Stratford force to counter a German invasion of 
Norway. 
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Tronside’s solution was to resurrect the huge and cumbersome 
Plymouth operation, which would involve the mobilisation of the remain- 
der of 49 Division and the withdrawal of up to three of the five Regular 
divisions from the BEF. In doing so, Ironside recognised that 
the Germans ‘were militarily in a position to carry out an offensive 
without further concentration of troops and with little further prepar- 
ation’ and that the possibility of such an offensive was increased by the 
fact that ‘Germany may well judge that a prior move on her part on the 
Western Front would be the best way of retaining the initiative.’ He also 
accepted that ‘there were strong military arguments against this plan, 
[and] that the Germans might achieve a decisive success on the Western 
Front’. Nevertheless, in a remarkable piece of logic and judgement, he 
justified his plan on the grounds that ‘the reduction of the BEF by three 
divisions is very unlikely to govern the outcome on the Western Front.’”* 
This overlooked the fact that the actual number of men which the Allies 
were now planning on sending to Scandinavia totalled 150,000. On 
4 April the Chiefs duly endorsed Ironside’s recommendation, while post- 
poning the removal of the divisions from the BEF for the moment’.”” 
Since most of the logistic units on which Plymouth depended did not exist 
and would have to be formed from scratch, this was probably just as well. 
Not for the first time, the Chiefs seemed to be detached from reality. 

Amidst all the intensive planning which was taking place was an 
additional factor which was easy to overlook: the weather. The winter 
of 1939/1940 had been one of the coldest in living memory: the Thames 
had iced over (‘Royal Swans Frozen In’ reported the News Chronicle), ° 
and even in late March there was no sign of spring. Similar conditions 
were affecting the continent of Europe — as members of the BEF could 
attest — and Scandinavia was by no means exempt. The prospect of 
carrying out a campaign in northern Norway with soldiers who were 
neither equipped nor trained for such conditions was an alarming one. 

Over the last few days of March and the first few of April, the attention 
of ministers was distracted from Scandinavia by two events. First, on 30 
March, Chamberlain chose to conduct his Cabinet reshuffle, swapping 
Wood and Hoare, dropping Chatfield, abolishing the post of Minister for 
Coordination of Defence and making Churchill chairman of the Military 
Coordination Committee. Without the necessary authority, the Minister 
for Coordination of Defence had contributed little — Chatfield, according 
to Ian Jacob, was ‘totally ineffective’’’ — but Churchill was to impose his 
personality on the Military Coordination Committee to a far greater 
degree, if not always to better effect. Chamberlain’s Cabinet changes were 
given a mixed reception. Of the eight London morning newspapers, only 
one was wholly satisfied, four others praised the particular appointments 
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but add general reservations, while three were openly hostile.” The 
second distraction, the following day, was the French War Committee’s 
rejection of Operation Royal Marine. Daladier, jealous of his successor, 
seized the opportunity to ‘put a spoke in Reynaud’s wheel’.”” 
Chamberlain, irritated, made his views uncharacteristically plain to the 
French ambassador: ‘I said “No mines — no Narvik.”’°° There followed 
intense negotiations to try to persuade the French to acquiesce. 

Meanwhile, the national press, reflecting and influencing public impa- 
tience, was increasing pressure on the government for action. The Daily 
Mirror compared British inaction unfavourably with the French attitude: 
‘One or two sentences in M Paul Reynaud’s broadcast to the French 
nation are worth the repeating for their refreshing realism, after much 
dope, “Our aim remains the same — to conquer the enemy.” Just so. To 
conquer; and not to write essays about the future of Germany.’*’ The 
News Chronicle was specific: ‘Now For Action. The best way to keep up 
our spirits is to show by deeds that the Allies mean to give teeth to the 
blockade.’*? 

This media pressure, together with that from Paris, was developing a 
momentum for action. The War Cabinet continued to vacillate over the 
three operations — Wilfred, Avonmouth and Stratford — now collectively 
referred to as R4, but minds were increasingly made up: it was a case not 
of ‘if’, but ‘when’. At Cabinet on 3 April, Chamberlain appeared to sum 
up the mood: ‘Matters had now gone too far for us not to take action.’ 
Moreover, as Stanley emphasised, ‘[I]n view of the meeting of the French 
senate on Tuesday 9th April it was essential that action should be taken 
before that date, since otherwise the French Government would fall.’ 
Discussion focused on timing, and the need to await the result of diplo- 
matic pressure on the French to relent on Operation Royal Marine. The 
minelaying was postponed from 3 to 8 April. Ironically, the decision to 
lay mines off Narvik had steadily become detached from the original 
reason for doing so — namely, to bring the war to an early end by 
depriving Germany of a vital raw material. With spring round the corner, 
and Lulea becoming ice-free, the Narvik route would shortly become 
irrelevant until the following winter. As the Minister of Economic War- 
fare put it, ‘[I]t would hardly be possible to choose a less useful moment 
for the carrying out of the operation.’ Along with several other advisers, 
he considered that ‘the disadvantages of the proposed operation, at the 
present time, greatly outweigh any possible advantage.’** This view was 
shared by the head of the Foreign Office’s Northern department, Laur- 
ence Collier: the balance would be ‘perhaps heavily to our disadvantage 
when the moral considerations are also taken into account’.®? In retro- 
spect, Hoare reflected that ‘if we had not been influenced by the 
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persistent demand for action of some kind, we should not have pro- 
ceeded with the plan,’ regretting ‘[our] failing to resist the outcry for 
action when waiting was the only wise course’.°° According to Colville, 
Chamberlain was ‘not over-enthusiastic’, but felt that ‘after the expect- 
ations aroused by the meeting of the SupremeWar Council ... some 
effective action must be taken ... [and] recognised the necessity of 
throwing occasional sops to public opinion’.°’ As for Halifax, Rab 
Butler observed that he ‘had only agreed to [it] because of his loyalty to 
the PM’.®® Something needed to be done, they agreed; the minelaying 
operation seemed to some to fit the bill nicely and to others to be the 
least-worst option. Not for the first time, the absence of rigorous strategy 
was leading to policy which was of dubious military practicality. 

There was also considerable scepticism, shared by many in Whitehall, 
about whether Germany would react militarily. Churchill told the War 
Cabinet on 3 April that he ‘personally doubted whether the Germans 
would land a force in Scandinavia’. At the same meeting, Halifax happily 
quoted ‘Swedish authorities’ who did not believe the Germans would 
react to the stopping of the iron ore traffic,”” later reflecting, ‘I have never 
been very keen on this myself as I believe its practical value is rather over 
rated, but psychologically — and this war seems to be largely one of 
psychology — it will make the Germans wonder a bit, and I hope will 
outweigh the other effects on Neutral minds.’’° At the Foreign Office, 
Rab Butler thought that the Germans would not react forcibly because 
‘the German mind works like clockwork ... and this activity on our part 
may, by destroying the clockwork precision of their plans, throw them into 
some confusion.’’’ There was also a feeling of optimism: at last the Allies 
would be taking the initiative, leaving behind the passivity of the long-war 
policy — although this was never formally debated. Hoare, dining with 
Churchill and Stanley on 3 April, noted that his guests were ‘very optimis- 
tic’ about the forthcoming venture.” It was as if the War Cabinet liked the 
cards in its own hand, without considering what cards its opponents might 
have in their hand. The following day, Chamberlain was almost jaunty. 
Delivering a morale-boosting address to a Conservative Party gathering, 
he told them, ‘After seven months of war I feel ten times as confident of 
victory as I did at the beginning .. . I feel that during the seven months our 
relative position towards the enemy has become a great deal stronger than 
it was,’ concluding that Hitler had ‘missed the bus’.”’ As Churchill later 
commented, with studied understatement, the phrase was ‘unlucky’.”* 

When the War Cabinet met on 5 April, Churchill was in Paris attempting 
to persuade the French to acquiesce with Operation Royal Marine. 
Daladier dug his heels in, demanding a postponement of at least three 
months.”? Churchill was caught between a rock and a hard place and 
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admitted defeat. In Gates’ words, he was convinced that ‘if they forced the 
French to fall in with their wishes on Royal Marine, in consequence of 
which French interests did in fact suffer serious damage, it might well be a 
mortal blow to the alliance; while contrarily, a failure to carry out the 
Norwegian operation would probably topple Reynaud.’”° Not for the first 
time, the British government found its policy being driven by Alliance 
politics. 

Churchill telephoned his findings while the Cabinet was in session, 
causing Chamberlain to crack a rare joke. Observing that Churchill had 
gone to Paris to convert the French but had ended up being himself 
converted, Chamberlain said it was ‘like the story of the pious parrot 
which was bought to teach good language to the parrot which swore, but 
ended by itself learning to swear’.”’ 

Amid this conviviality, the Chiefs provided their report on a key point — 
the ability to get sufficiently advanced warning of ‘the moment the 
Germans set foot on Norwegian soil, or there is clear evidence that they 
intend to do so’ to allow the Allies to forestall the Germans. ‘Special 
arrangements’, they assured the Cabinet, ‘have been made for obtaining 
from Scandinavia, the earliest possible authentic information of a German 
move against Norway or Sweden. We have been informed of these 
arrangements and are satisfied that they should prove adequate.” What 
exactly these arrangements were is unclear. The MI6 officer in the British 
embassy, Oslo, would have been one key source, but it would have been 
far from certain that he would get advance warning. A further source 
would have been four covert Military Intelligence (MI) officers sent to 
the four ports of disembarkation ‘to prepare the way for the British inva- 
sion’.’’ But they would only be able to report the arrival of German ships 
and troops. The moment would be too late. Only advance warning could 
forestall them and that would be unlikely to be provided from Norway. 
According to the minutes, none of these points was raised. Discussion 
centred on other aspects closer to ministers’ hearts, principally the media 
plan and press handling. The Chiefs’ report was approved after only ‘a 
short discussion’.'°° It was a fatal oversight. Part of the reason may have 
been the pervading optimism that these measures were largely academic: 
they were unlikely to be required. The result was complacency. Ironside 
had told the Chiefs that ‘[t]he Germans were ready mounted for an attack 
in the West. Any diversion to Scandinavia would be to their serious 
disadvantage and was therefore in his opinion most unlikely.’'°’ Neither 
of the other Chiefs had demurred. That night, he recorded in his diary, 
nonchalantly, ‘I personally don’t think very much will happen.’'°” 
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There had been no shortage of indicators that something was going to 
happen in Scandinavia. What is surprising is how much intelligence had 
been provided at this point and how little attention had been paid to it. 
Back in early February Allied plans had been leaked and German intelli- 
gence would have to have been very incompetent not to pick them up.’ In 
early March, the military attaché in Stockholm had reported that 
German intelligence was setting up stations under the guise of ‘travel 
agencies’ in Oslo, Bergen and Stavanger.” On 26 March the assistant 
naval attaché reported a concentration of ships in Kiel, with a further fifty 
vessels passing through the Kiel Canal that day to join them.’ The same 
day, the air attaché in Stockholm reported information from a source — 
thought to be reliable and known to the directors of both Military and 
Air Intelligence — that Swedish intelligence believed that the Germans 
were concentrating aircraft and shipping for the possible seizure of Nor- 
wegian airfields and ports.* This information, included in the JIC daily 
Secret Situation Report on 27 March,’ was read the same day by 
Churchill ° and, in the Foreign Office, by Laurence Collier. The latter 
annotated it: ‘I wish I could believe this story. German intervention in 
Scandinavia is just what we want!’’ On the same day, MI3 reported that 
the German Army had called up six different classes of Danish-speaking 
Germans and stopped all army leave.* On 29 March Admiral Phillips 
showed Churchill a report confirming the 27 March Secret Intelligence 
Report.’ On 30 March the Director of Naval Intelligence informed the 
Naval staff about the activity of a German spy ship which, during the past 
few weeks, had been carrying out close observations in Norwegian terri- 
torial waters.'° 

As March turned to April, the flow of intelligence increased. On 3 
April, at the Chiefs’ meeting, Massy, representing Ironside, observed 
that ‘the Germans were reported to be concentrating troops at Rostock, 
which might portend an invasion of Scandinavia.’ The minutes record no 
comments on this from anyone else present.'' Stanley reported in similar 
terms at that morning’s meeting of the War Cabinet. Halifax commented 
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that a telegram from the British Minister in Stockholm tended to confirm 
this report, adding that large troop concentrations had also been seen in 
the Baltic ports of Stettin and Swinemiinde.'* But, again, this does not 
appear to have sparked any further interest or enquiry, despite the fact 
that others present were receiving their own intelligence or briefings 
corroborating the increased threat of a German invasion of Norway. 
Indeed, Chamberlain had just received a memorandum from the Chair- 
man of the JIC informing him that it was well known that troops and 
aircraft were being massed on Germany’s north-west coast.’ 

Further information from many sources followed. On 4 April RAF 
reconnaissance reported sixty merchant ships at the mouth of the Elbe, 
steaming north. Two days later they photographed a big naval force, 
including the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, off Wilhelms- 
haven,’* and that night reported ‘intense shipping activity and brilliantly 
lit wharves’ at Eckernförde, near Kiel, and a large German ship, possibly 
a battlecruiser, twenty miles north of Heligoland.'? The same day, the 
British Minister in Copenhagen had reported that his American col- 
league had been told by a highly rated source that the Germans would 
be carrying out an invasion of Norway and Denmark, including a div- 
ision to be landed at Narvik, but not Sweden, on 8 April.'° The following 
morning, reconnaissance aircraft from Coastal Command reported what 
they took to be a cruiser force moving towards Norway,” and the 
Admiralty signalled to CinC Home Fleet that ‘[r]ecent reports suggest 
German expedition is being prepared. Hitler is reported from Copen- 
hagen to have ordered unostentatious movement of one division in ten 
ships by night to land at Narvik with simultaneous occupation of Jutland, 
Sweden to be left alone. ... Date given for arrival at Narvik was 8 
April.’ ° This information could have been decisive, but for the comment 
which had been added, with the approval of Phillips and possibly others: 
‘All these reports are of doubtful value and may well be only a further 
move in the war of nerves.’'? The force mentioned in the signal was 
spotted and engaged by two bomber squadrons. Although unsuccessful, 
their report was crucial: the force consisted of a battleship, a pocket 
battleship, two or three cruisers and a large destroyer escort.” Some- 
thing very big was afoot. The same afternoon, an analyst at Bletchley 
Park, the so-called Government Code and Cypher School (the forerun- 
ner of the Government Communications Headquarters [GCHQ]), told 
the Admiralty that there was a significant and most unusual increase in 
German naval radio traffic in the Baltic approaches,”’ and the naval 
attaché in Denmark reported that he, himself, had seen the Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst, two cruisers and a destroyer escort off Langeland (in the 
Great Belt) heading north.** 
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In retrospect, it is scarcely believable that so many apparently obvious 
clues — one author lists thirty-three of them” — were missed. The 
resulting failure in intelligence was to have a catastrophic result in terms 
of the outcome of the campaign. How did it happen? 

First, there was, at that time, no central direction of national intelli- 
gence. Thus, the three national agencies whose role it was to collect and 
analyse intelligence — the Secret Intelligence Service (MI6), the Security 
Service (MI5) and the Government Code and Cypher School — acted 
without regard for each other, and rarely, if ever, came together to 
coordinate their efforts or activity or to meet with other interested parties, 
such as the Ministry of Economic Warfare or the armed services. They 
were thus stove piped, poorly connected to their ‘customers’, and the 
whole was no greater than the sum of the parts. Unsurprisingly, the 
intelligence they produced was ‘fragmentary and irregular’ and the object 
of criticism, especially from the services.** 

The central body for the collation and dissemination of intelligence — 
the JIC — was a very pale shadow of the organisation that today bears its 
name. Formed only three years before the war and reorganised in the 
summer of 1939, it was a sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff Commit- 
tee and comprised the Directors of Intelligence of the three services 
(in rank, brigadier and equivalent) and a Counsellor from the Foreign 
Office.” The attitude of the ministries involved is illustrated by the 
appointment of its chairman: ‘[T]he Services ... objected to a Service 
committee being chaired by the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
raised difficulties of nominating a man of suitable seniority to a subordin- 
ate position.’ As a result, it officially had no chairman, although in 
practice the Foreign Office member chaired the meetings.*° Nor did it 
have any staff, apart from one secretary.”’ As is often the case with newly 
created joint service organisations (in the United Kingdom, at least), the 
single services viewed the JIC as a tedious irrelevance. In the opening 
months of the war, none of the service directors attended its meetings 
regularly. Indeed, not until February 1940 were all three present at the 
same meeting.” Its status in the eyes of the Chiefs of Staff is best 
illustrated by the fact that whereas the Joint Planners — the other main 
sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff Committee — were required to be in 
a side room during the Chiefs’ meetings and were often called in, there 
was no such requirement for the JIC, which, until May 1940, only ever 
attended a Chiefs’ meeting once.” Furthermore, it was not until late 
March 1940 that service members of the JIC were systematically shown 
the Joint Planners’ papers before these were sent to the Chiefs.” Nor did 
the JIC have the authority to coordinate or collate intelligence to be 
presented to its superiors.’' In practice, intelligence analyses from the 
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services often only came together for the first time, collated by the Joint 
Planners, at the Chiefs’ meetings or even, in some cases, at the War 
Cabinet. In addition, the JIC at this time was purely reactive; it 
responded to requests for appreciations on given subjects. It was not 
until May, following a report by Ismay, that it was tasked with being 
proactive in choosing its own subjects. Lastly, to add to its challenges, the 
JIC was grossly overburdened, with much of its time being taken up by 
administration and with answering abstruse questions peripheral to intel- 
ligence.’* As a result, the JIC’s standing was weak’ Senior officers were 
free with their criticism if they disagreed with its analysis. For example, in 
December 1939 Lieutenant General James Marshall-Cornwall, the Brit- 
ish Army officer on the Allied Military Committee, told the Cabinet 
secretariat that the latest JIC report was ‘19 pages of journalese tripe’. ** 
Secondly, intelligence organisations in government departments had 
evolved in a very ad hoc, unsystematic way, resulting in many gaps and 
much overlap. A number of ministries had their own intelligence services 
and staffs. It may be a cliché that knowledge is power, but it is neverthe- 
less a truism within a bureaucracy — like central government — where 
different organisations are competing for influence. Intelligence was cen- 
tral to acquiring and holding knowledge. Individual ministries opposed 
any centralisation that might undermine their independence. Thus, the 
Foreign Office was for some time reluctant to participate in the JIC,” and 
the service departments were disinclined to share assets or sources, 
let alone have a truly joint (inter-service) organisation.” Some govern- 
ment ministries, such as the Foreign Office, had more than one intelli- 
gence organisation, and departments within ministries often set up their 
own intelligence branch. Just as ministries were reluctant to share intelli- 
gence, so were individual branches. This state of affairs may have been 
satisfying for those involved, but it resulted in entirely counterproductive 
structures and practices. Hinsley gives a good flavour of the problem: 


In the Admiralty, NID1 [Naval Intelligence Division 1], the geographical section 
dealing with Germany, was responsible for interpreting the SIS [Secret 
Intelligence Service] and diplomatic reports bearing on German intentions in 
Scandinavia, but the OIC [Operational Intelligence Centre], which was 
responsible for operational intelligence, including that of studying the 
movement of German ships and aircraft, received by no means all of the SIS 
and diplomatic information. To make matters worse, relations between NID1 
and the OIC were not good, and NID 17 was not properly coordinating their 
output. In MI a similar situation prevailed. MI2a, responsible for interpreting 
reports received from Scandinavia about German intentions there, did not 
receive reports from Germany. The latter were studied by MI3, which did not 
see evidence from Scandinavia. Relations between the two sections were poor. 
More serious still, although MI2 was privy to plans for British intervention in 
Norway, MI3 was not.” 
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These problems were not restricted to the Admiralty and War Office. 
The Deputy Director of Air Intelligence recorded that in the Air Ministry 
there was a separate intelligence staff within the Plans Branch - a 
‘hidden-away, unofficial and unmentionably secret staff with no external 
resources of its own [which] was not admitted, even to me, as being in 
existence’.°® 

The fragmentation of the intelligence picture was not helped by the 
fact that the Chiefs of Staffs’ daily and weekly intelligence résumés to the 
War Cabinet made no attempt to integrate the statements of the individ- 
ual services, despite the obvious advantage of doing so.” The resulting 
product contributed to its suppliers’ low reputation with their customers. 
As Hinsley points out, ‘the outcome was a vicious circle.’*° The intelli- 
gence from the agencies was not sufficiently geared to what the services 
wanted, the services’ intelligence staffs were often insufficiently experi- 
enced or skilled, and their reputation for reliability suffered. In conse- 
quence, many senior officers, like Ironside, tended to prefer to trust their 
own instinct rather than the judgment of their intelligence staffs. Intelli- 
gence in the service ministries tended to be treated as a second-class 
trade,*’ and intelligence staffs ‘did not have any great influence or impact 
on their departmental decision-makers’.*” As the de facto JIC chairman, 
Victor Cavendish-Bentinck, later commented, ‘I think that the reason for 
the mediocrity of the directors of intelligence was that officers who went 
into intelligence were not regarded as likely to command troops and rise 
to the top.’*’ He acknowledged that the Admiralty’s intelligence director, 
Rear Admiral John Godfrey, was an exception to this rule, but he was ‘a 
difficult character who did not get on with the other Directors of Intelli- 
gence’. Furthermore, the representative of the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare ‘was rather touchy, and the military were inclined to snub him 
occasionally’.** Once again, it was not so much the effectiveness of the 
organisation that counted, as the effectiveness of the organism. 

Economic intelligence was critical to strategy for the Norway campaign. 
The premise of the intervention was the Ministry of Economic Warfare’s 
assertion that the complete stoppage of the Swedish iron ore trade would 
bring Germany to its knees. The assertion was well substantiated, but its 
veracity was undermined in the eyes of many in the War Cabinet by the 
fact that its main protagonist, the silver-tongued Desmond Morton, head 
of the Ministry’s intelligence department, was a long-time ally and confi- 
dant of Churchill. Moreover, the service ministries had retained the right 
to provide their own economic intelligence directly to the JIC, but the JIC 
had no authority to adjudicate between them. Instead, in the field of 
economic intelligence, ‘inter-departmental co-operation declined, rather 
than improved, on the outbreak of war.’*’ At the end of February 1940 the 
Joint Planners persuaded Chatfield to order a joint JIC/Ministry of 
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Economic Warfare review of Germany’s industrial capacity, but it was not 
completed in time for the operation in Norway.*° 

Norway had been a very low priority for intelligence.“ Thus there was, 
as has been seen, no military attaché resident there, and the main role of 
the SIS officer in the British Legation in Oslo, responsible for the whole 
of Scandinavia, was to focus on Germany, not Norway.*® In order to 
establish the capacity of the main ports and railways, three MI officers 
were sent in January to carry out a quick, covert reconnaissance.*” 

Knowledge and understanding of the Norwegian armed forces was 
limited. Pre-war reports correctly noted their very small size, poor equip- 
ment and limited training time, but they were unduly disparaging and 
underestimated the latent capability, particularly in the army.” The 
accredited military attaché resident in Sweden, had visited a Norwegian 
Army training exercise in 1937 and remarked on the ‘surprisingly good’ 
standard achieved in a short period, noting that the troops had marched 
the thirty miles to and from the exercise area;’' this would have been 
almost unheard of in the British Army. Moreover, a high proportion of 
Norwegian soldiers could ski, and with a large number of popular, state- 
sponsored shooting clubs all over the country, the standard of marks- 
manship was high. 

The British also lacked topographical information. That which had 
been acquired had been poor, even for the areas most likely to be used for 
British deployment.” For other areas, many of which were where the 
campaign actually took place, there was little or nothing. In the absence 
of a level of command and control between the Chiefs of Staff and the 
tactical commanders, mundane details such as the quality of mapping 
tended to get overlooked. It is nevertheless striking that the Chiefs of 
Staff, with a campaign in Norway in prospect, did not ensure that their 
services were provided with the information and intelligence necessary 
for successful engagement. 

In comparison, the German ‘intelligence preparation of the battlefield’ 
was much more professional. For example, mapping of Norway was 
ordered at an early stage; detailed reports were made of ports and 
airfields; agents were placed in ports to report Allied shipping move- 
ments; and merchant ships calling at Norwegian ports were allocated 
secret radio transmitters in case these were needed (as indeed they were 
on 9 April)’ The headquarters responsible for Weserübung — 
Falkenhorst’s Group XXI — coordinated intelligence specific for the 
operation. British doctrine laid down that, similarly, a Combined Intelli- 
gence Board should be established to coordinate operation-specific intel- 
ligence.°* But no such board was set up for operations in Norway. As so 
often was the case, what British military doctrine prescribed and what 
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actually happened were allowed to be two entirely different things. 
Theory and practice thus parted company. 

An additional problem was the unfamiliarity of the intelligence staffs 
and their customers with the new technologies of intelligence, such as 
signals intelligence. Despite the fact that, in the First World War, Naval 
Intelligence had run a successful radio intercept and decryption oper- 
ation from the Admiralty, the capability had been allowed to lapse, and 
apart from intelligence specialists, the three services’ commanders and 
staffs treated signals intelligence with scepticism. When early in April the 
analyst at Bletchley Park had spotted the most unusual increase in 
German naval signals traffic in the Baltic, his telephone report to the 
Admiralty’s Naval Operations Intelligence Centre was ‘dismissed out of 
hand’. The fact that he was a twenty-year-old civilian cannot have 
helped his cause. °° Furthermore, it was one thing to have clever people 
at Bletchley who could decipher German ‘Enigma’ codes, which was 
increasingly the case from January 1940 (and for a period of a month 
from 15 April, entirely so with the Enigma Yellow Key code used by 
the German Army and air force in Norway),’’ but quite another to have 
the procedures and protocols in place to enable this information to be 
transmitted, analysed and disseminated in a speedy and secure way to 
those who could act on it. As a result, high-grade signals intelligence was 
not flowing regularly from the listeners to Whitehall until after the 
deployment to Norway, and even then not to commanders in the field’® 
nor were signals intelligence detachments deployed.’ This contrasted 
with the German use of signals intelligence in which intercept detach- 
ments were, from the outset, deployed forward on land and sea — includ- 
ing on the battlecruiser Gneisenau off Norway. 

The Chiefs of Staff failed to place themselves in the mind of the enemy. 
This was and is a basic requirement of generalship taught at staff colleges 
the world over. The Chiefs are recorded as having done so together on 
only one occasion — at the outset of their report of 28 January. They 
addressed the subject of Germany’s grand strategy as follows: ‘In con- 
sidering the Scandinavian problem, it is first necessary to place ourselves, 
figuratively speaking, in the minds of the German High Command, and 
to attempt to get at what they are now thinking and what they are likely to 
do in the next few months.’ Their conclusion was at least partially 
correct: ‘In our view, Germany is likely to decide to take action to ensure 
continuity of supplies of iron ore and oil ... before launching a heavy 
attack on the Western Front. In pursuance of this policy, Germany might 
well attempt to seize the Gällivare ore fields as soon as the Baltic becomes 
free of ice.’ The Chiefs are not recorded as having adopted the same 
approach until late April, when, at Slessor’s suggestion,°’ they tasked the 
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JIC to do so weekly.’ An attempt in the War Office to set up a small 
group to play the part of the enemy in portraying enemy intentions — what 
today would be called ‘red-teaming’ — proved brief. MI3 produced an 
appreciation of the situation in Norway ‘by the German Commander’.°’ 
But the idea was disapproved of by traditionalists, and the Future Oper- 
ations Enemy Section, as it was called, was short-lived.°* Greater use of 
this approach during February and March might have corrected one 
flawed assumption that bedevilled intelligence analysis and strategic- 
level decision-making at the critical moment. Back in December, MI3 
had stated that the number of divisions Germany would require for an 
invasion of Scandinavia was twenty-five to thirty.°? But at the end of 
March and beginning of April, MI3 could only trace around six divisions 
in the North German area — around the normal number — and was 
therefore relatively relaxed about the prospect of imminent invasion. 
However, the twenty-five to thirty division assessment had been made 
for a successful invasion of both Norway and Sweden — only a fraction of 
which would be required for Norway alone. MI3 had seemingly not been 
told that now only Norway was the likely target. In December they had 
estimated that to occupy Norway south of Trondheim, the Germans 
would require no more than two to three divisions,°° a fact that the 
Chiefs had clearly forgotten. 

Moreover, little attention appears to have been paid to the effect on 
German strategic decision-making of known Allied security breaches and 
reports in British national newspapers. Allied security was known to be 
very lax. There had been leaks after the 5 February Supreme War 
Council.°’ Ironside had acknowledged that ‘[y]ou cannot keep anything 
secret’? and ‘[t]he whole project must be well known by this time.’°’ On 
27 February the Inter-Service Security Board reported that ‘as a result of 
considerable talk in high quarters, security was as good as comprom- 
ised.’’° Additionally, after the 28 March meeting of the Supreme War 
Council, Gamelin’s copy of the meeting papers had been found behind a 
cushion at his London hotel.’’ The British press openly speculated that 
an operation was imminent. On 26 March national newspapers carried 
front page reports that ‘Navy Acts to Cut Off Nazi Ore Supplies’,’” and 
‘Wait in the Skagerrak. Britain tightens grip on iron-ore route. ... It 
would be difficult for Germany to make any counter attack. She is hardly 
likely to risk sending warships into the North Sea where the British Navy 
is always active.’ At the end of March, the government apparently 
deliberately leaked its broad intentions to the press to assuage public 
opinion: both Hoare and Churchill told the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian that action would shortly be taken against the iron ore traffic. 
14 Further headlines appeared, such as ‘Tighter Blockade: Ore Will Be 
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Stopped’,’° and in Paris, Le Temps carried a similar story.’° Yet scant 
attention seems to have been paid to the potential for a pre-emptive 
German move. The Chiefs seemed to have forgotten — or chosen not to 
recall — the advice from the Allied Military Committee that they had 
accepted back in January that ‘if the Germans suspected action on the 
part of the Allies’ in Scandinavia, it ‘would almost certainly force Ger- 
many to secure her vital economic interests there’. ”’ 

The failure to build the jigsaw puzzle from its pieces sitting on the 
table suffered from two challenges which are easy to overlook. First, a lot 
of other pieces were sitting there as well. A mass of reports about 
possible German intentions and plans had come in over the previous 
few months which had proven to be wrong, spurious or even calculated 
deception by the enemy. For example, between the end of the Polish 
campaign and the end of March, some thirty reports had been received 
concerning the cancellation or reinstatement of German Army leave.’ 
The problem, as so often is the case nowadays, was not the small 
quantity of potentially relevant information, but its surfeit. Second, 
some of those in positions of power refused to recognise what they saw 
for what it was. At the Admiralty, Churchill and those around him were 
wedded to, and immensely proud of, the assumption that Britannia 
ruled the waves and that the German fleet would not dare even to 
contemplate an amphibious operation on Norway’s western coast. It 
had been included in the War Cabinet’s strategic assumptions as far 
back as September. A mixture of ‘group think’ and the lack of any 
encouragement to think ‘outside the box’ had turned it into an article 
of faith. At the War Office, Ironside had similarly made up his mind that 
the Germans were simply incapable of carrying out a successful cam- 
paign in Norway and that they knew it. His low opinion of their gener- 
alship, of their capability to conduct amphibious operations, of their 
ability to adapt and improvise, all served to confirm his view.” If 
evidence was produced that supported his view, he would accommodate 
it; if it contradicted it, he would simply ignore it. As Pownall remarked, 
‘Tiny doesn’t listen to advice.’ The impact of fixed minds — particu- 
larly in a strongly hierarchical organisation — on the corruption of intelli- 
gence was amply demonstrated. Some of those at both the Admiralty 
and the War Office disagreed with their bosses. But at the Admiralty, 
‘no intelligence section, until it was too late, dissented from the belief of 
Mr Churchill ... that a landing in Scandinavia was beyond Germany’s 
power’. And at the War Office, no one appears to have challenged 
Ironside’s opinion: “The CIGS supplied the framework of strategic 
vision into which the military intelligence people poured their findings. 
It was an arrangement that apparently suited both parties.’*” 
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Ironically, in the spring of 1940 an enquiry, led by the Minister 
without Portfolio, Lord Hankey, was underway into the handling of 
intelligence, but it was not complete when he and the government of 
which he was part left office in May. An interim report was produced on 
11 March, although it reached no momentous conclusions,® and it had 
little impact before the invasion of Norway. 

In summary, intelligence was a critical weakness in Britain’s military 
capability and a major factor in the failure of the British campaign in 
Norway. Hinsley sums up the underlying reason: ‘[T]here was ... no 
adequate machinery, within the departments or between them, for con- 
fronting prevailing opinions and lazy assumptions with rigorous and 
authoritative assessments of the massive but miscellaneous information 
about the enemy that was nevertheless available.’ As Churchill was to 
write in his draft of “The Second World War’ (although omitted from the 
published version), ‘History will ask the question whether the British 
Government had any right to be surprised.’*” 


11 ‘Completely Outwitted’ 


On the morning of 1 April a most unusual event took place at the Reich 
Chancellery in Berlin. All the senior commanders for Weserübung from 
all three Services were assembled for a breakfast meeting with the Führer. 
The operational plans and preparations were complete, as Falkenhorst 
had confirmed to Hitler ten days earlier.’ This remarkable gathering had 
a different purpose. Falkenhorst recalled that Hitler 


conferred with each one of the generals, and each one of the admirals. He cross 
examined every single general, who was to explain very precisely the nature of the 
task he was to carry out. He even discussed with the ship commanders whether 
they would land their men on the right or the left of a given objective. He left 
nothing to chance; it was his idea, it was his plan, it was his war.” 


Finally, according to the German Naval Staff war diary, Hitler 


expressed his complete satisfaction with the way preparation had been made. He 
considered Operation Weserübung to be particularly daring — in fact one of the 
rashest undertakings in the history of modern warfare. Precisely that would 
ensure its success. ... He described the state of anxiety he would feel until the 
success of the operation as one of the strongest nervous tensions of his life. He 
had full confidence in the success of the undertaking. The whole history of 
warfare taught that carefully prepared operations usually succeeded with 
relatively insignificant losses. He pointed out that the strictest secrecy was vital 
to the success of the surprise attack.’ 


The commanders would have had no doubt that their Führer was 
depending on them individually to carry out a task of vital national 
importance in which he, himself, was personally involved, that they were 
a team and would be expected to work as a team, that his eye would be 
upon them, and that they were taking part in a high-risk but thoroughly 
planned operation. This strong motivation was to be reflected in the 
determination and unity of purpose of German commanders, and in 
the fighting power of their troops, throughout the campaign. 

The next day, after a final conference on the weather and ice condi- 
tions, Hitler ordered the attack to begin on 9 April on all objectives 
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simultaneously. Intelligence had played a key role in his decision. For 
some time, the Abwehr had been receiving important information from a 
member of the American Embassy staff in London, Taylor G. Kent. This 
information included transcripts of telephone conversations between 
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Churchill and Roosevelt.* Moreover, the Germans had learnt about the 
decisions taken at the Supreme War Council meeting of 28 March,’ and 
on 30 March the Abwehr intercepted a Paris diplomat’s report of a 
conversation with Reynaud in which the latter had said that operations 
in northern Europe would be launched in the next few days.° In addition, 
the Germans intercepted a report from the Swiss legation in Stockholm 
that both they and the British were about to invade Norway.’ Increas- 
ingly, Berlin felt that ‘Weserübung ... is beginning to develop into a race 
between England and Germany for Scandinavia.’ 

The attitude of the single services was very different. Whilst the Luft- 
waffe looked forward to the operation with some confidence, at the 
Kriegsmarine headquarters, assessments of the risks were sombre. 
Admiral Carls reckoned that unless particularly favourable conditions 
applied, fifty per cent losses were to be expected but that the operation 
was so important that it could be considered successful ‘even if most of 
the German surface fleet were lost’.? At army headquarters, the senior 
generals remained pessimistic and kept the planning at arm’s length till 
the end. The army chief, General von Brauchitsch, was notable by his 
absence from the final conference on 2 April. If the operation failed, the 
Army would be well placed to exploit the political consequences. 

The final plans were in place. The invasion of Denmark and Norway 
would be simultaneous; a corps commander reporting to Falkenhorst 
would command the invasion of Denmark. For Norway, six divisions 
were allotted: an elite mountain division and five recently raised Land- 
wehr divisions. Falkenhorst had asked for all three of the German 
Army’s mountain divisions, but the other two were required for the 
invasion of France. The allotted divisions would be deployed as 
‘all-arms’ formations — thus allocated their own artillery, engineers and, 
in some cases, reconnaissance troops. The first wave would consist of 
three divisions, many of the troops being delivered by air or warship. The 
warship echelon was divided into six groups, heading for the ports of 
Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen, Kristiansand, Oslo and Egersund. Nearly 
every surface ship in the Kriegsmarine would be participating in Weser- 
übung. The air support was formidable: more than a thousand aircraft, 
including around five hundred transport aircraft. It was to be the first 
major tri-service operation in history. 

For the landings to be made on 9 April, stores ships, transports and 
tankers sailed, some as early as 3 April, to get in position off their 
destinations. The tankers were critical since the German warships carried 
insufficient fuel for their return journey. On the afternoon of 6 April, 
troops started embarking. These initial moves were not without inci- 
dent. On the morning of 8 April, the Polish submarine Orzel sank 
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one of the troop-carrying merchant ships, the Rio de Janeiro, off the 
southern Norwegian coast. The survivors, most of them in army uni- 
form, were picked up by Norwegian vessels and taken to Kristiansand. 
On questioning, some admitted to being part of a German force en route 
to Norway, the purpose of which, they said, was to help the Norwegians 
resist an Allied invasion.!° This information was not, however, passed 
to the Allies. 


That the Orzel had been in position to sink the Rio de Janeiro was due 
to the initiative of one man. The Vice Admiral Submarines, Sir Max 
Horton, was an officer who devoted much time and energy into out- 
thinking the enemy and would earn a reputation for what a subordinate 
described as ‘an intuition of what the Hun would do, which was quite 
uncanny’.'' Horton concluded that the minelaying operation would most 
certainly provoke a German response, probably an invasion of Norway. 

On 29 March, with a Nelsonian disregard for the Admiralty’s instruc- 
tions, he ordered all his submarines to sea to take up positions off 
southern Norway. They were to sink transports as well as warships. By 
8 April, nineteen submarines were in or near their patrol areas.” Over 
the next three weeks, they were to sink some seventeen German supply 
ships and transports.’ 

The final preparations for the minelaying force itself were efficiently 
carried out, and, after a postponement of two days, the force set sail, 
closely followed by an escort group which included the battleship 
Renown, under command of Vice Admiral William Whitworth. 

The final preparations for the land forces for Operation R4 were less 
well ordered. In Churchill’s retrospective view, ‘It was easy to re-gather 
at short notice the small forces for a Narvik expedition which had been 
dispersed a few days earlier.’’* This is disingenuous, but, since the Chiefs 
of Staff had not warned the War Cabinet to the contrary, it was probably 
a view widely held by ministers at the time. Not only had the units been 
dispersed (after the surrender of Finland on 12 March), some, for 
example the ski battalion, had been disbanded. The specialist stores 
and equipment had been withdrawn, and the War Office had issued strict 
instructions to units that all papers relating to Operations Avonmouth 
and Stratford were to be destroyed.'” Most of the units had been on 
varying lengths of leave over Easter; some had been busy receiving new 
drafts of soldiers from basic training; two had been mounting guard 
at Buckingham Palace. Following receipt of the warning order on 
31 March — a Sunday — which specified a move just three days later, 
the units nominated for Avonmouth and Stratford rushed to ready 
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themselves as best they could.” On 3 April the move was postponed by 
two days. '? Only senior officers were allowed to know the destination or 
role. The troops came from two brigades of 49 Division — Territorial 
Army soldiers — plus the 24th Guards Brigade — Regulars. The total force 
numbered eight battalions, with a very small allocation of transport, 
supporting arms and logistics, and, initially, without air support. 

The Avonmouth plan was for 24 Brigade to land at Narvik, secure the 
railway line to the Swedish border and await the arrival of the Chasseurs 
Alpins before moving to Gällivare (assuming Swedish cooperation). 
For Stratford, two battalions of 146th Infantry Brigade would occupy 
Bergen, and a third, Trondheim. Two battalions from 148th Infantry 
Brigade would secure Stavanger airfield. The troops would all be 
embarked in a mixture of warships and transports at Rosyth or on the 
Clyde, there to await the orders to sail ‘the moment the Germans set foot 
on Norwegian soil, or there is clear evidence that they intend to do so’.'” 
The remainder of 49 Division was being mobilised as a reserve, and plans 
were in hand to reconstitute Force Plymouth (the force to counter any 
German invasion of southern Scandinavia). The naval minelaying force 
would move into position on the night of 7 April. The Home Fleet would 
be poised at Scapa Flow in the Orkney Islands, ready to pounce on 
any move by the German Navy. On paper, and to the untrained eye, 
the plan looked straightforward, clear and plausible. What could possibly 
go wrong? 


Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, CinC Home Fleet, was at Scapa Flow on 
7 April when, at 1:30 P.M., he received from the Admiralty the intelli- 
gence report on which had been written the fateful words, “All these 
reports are of doubtful value and may well be only a further move in the 
war of nerves.’”” Forbes wondered what the Germans were up to but did 
no more than place his ships at one hour’s notice to raise steam. Four 
hours later, a further Admiralty signal reported a sighting by RAF planes 
of a large German naval force — a battlecruiser, two cruisers and ten 
destroyers — off the entrance to the Skagerrak, steering north-west. (The 
message had been inexplicably delayed in the Admiralty for several 
hours.)*! Forbes now ordered the fleet to raise steam, but it was not 
until 8:15 P.M. that evening that the whole fleet was clear of Scapa.” 
The delay was critical. Unfortunately, Forbes saw no reason to take his 
aircraft carrier, HMS Furious, with him, even denuding it of 120 seamen 
to join the other ships as boarding parties.” He had concluded that 
the German fleet was not heading for Norway but rather breaking out 
into the Atlantic. According to one historian, “This error ... sprang from 
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traditionalism of outlook, for Forbes, too, shared the preoccupation with 
the majestic clash of heavy ships.’** As a result, he set a course north- 
east, well outside the course of the German fleet heading for Norway. 

At the Admiralty, Churchill, Pound and Phillips shared this view and 
interpreted the latest intelligence as confirmation, relishing the oppor- 
tunity of a great naval clash of arms. Not all the Admiralty staff agreed. At 
least one attempt was made to persuade them that the evidence pointed 
towards an invasion of Norway, but to no avail.” On the evening of 
Sunday 7 April, Pound, who had been away fishing, returned and 
ordered that the Army’s R4 units aboard cruisers at Rosyth be disem- 
barked to allow the cruisers to reinforce the fleet for the eagerly antici- 
pated great naval battle. ‘I argued madly for their retention on board,’ 
wrote Captain Ralph Edwards,”° the Admiralty’s Director of Operations, 
‘and made myself a beastly nuisance in the eyes of authority.’*’ But in 
vain. The troops were disembarked the following morning in great haste 
and confusion, some of their equipment and stores remaining on board, 
and the cruisers set sail. Although Edwards believed that the decision was 
taken by Pound, not Churchill, it is scarcely conceivable that Pound 
would have acted without the approval of Churchill, who was present 
in the Admiralty at the time(even if he was, as Edwards noted, ‘well 
dined’).*® Churchill’s memoirs merely recounted that ‘the ... movement 
was ... ordered’,*” (and that ‘[a]ll these decisive steps were concerted 
with the Commander-in-Chief — which was manifestly not the case’’). 
Inexplicably, Pound did not inform, let alone consult, the other Chiefs 
of Staff, and, according to the Deputy CIGS, when the War Office 
discovered what had happened the following morning, it ‘came as a 
thunderbolt to us’.’' It also came as something of a surprise to the 
War Cabinet that morning. Ian Jacob, the Assistant Cabinet Secretary, 
recalled that when Churchill announced that the cruisers had left 
the troops behind, ‘He looked decidedly sheepish. The PM said “Oh”, 
and there was a distinct silence.’ As well there might have been: the 
R4 plan had just been hijacked, and with it the whole basis of the 
campaign strategy. 

The War Cabinet, though, had more dramatic news to take their 
minds off strategy. Earlier that morning a minelaying escort, HMS 
Glowworm, had reported that she was engaging an enemy destroyer off 
Trondheim. Her transmission had faded, and she had not been heard 
from since. In the Admiralty’s view, ‘[I]t appeared that a German force 
was undoubtedly making towards Narvik.” 

The fate of the Glowworm was not revealed for some days. Shortly 
before 9:00 a.M. on 8 April, having become detached from Whitworth’s 
screen during the night in search of a man lost overboard, she had 
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encountered a destroyer from the Kriegsmarine’s Trondheim group. As 
they exchanged fire they were joined by the heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper, 
which hit Glowworm’s bridge with her first salvo. Making smoke and 
firing torpedoes, Glowworm disappeared from Hipper’s view, emerging 
close enough to the German ship to ram her, ripping off 120 feet of 
her side armour plating, but breaking off her own bow in the process. At 
10 o’clock, Glowworm blew up and sank.** For his courageous action, 
Glowworm’s captain, Lieutenant Commander Gerard Roope, was 
awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross — the first action of the war in 
which the medal was won. 

A series of misjudgements now combined with uncertainty and chance 
to benefit the Germans. First, the Admiralty (according to Barnett, 
‘Churchill and Pound’*’), by passing Forbes, ordered the minelaying 
force in Vestfiord, the sea approach to Narvik, to stand out to sea to join 
Whitworth who had been ordered to cut off any German ships which 
might be heading for Narvik. Perversely, this left the approach to Narvik 
completely unguarded.’ Second, in response to a sighting by a British 
flying boat of a battlecruiser and four other ships off Trondheim heading 
west, Forbes altered course to the north-west, away from the Norwegian 
coast, with the aim of intercepting them. The German ships were the 
Hipper group, which were simply filling time before their scheduled 
arrival at Trondheim that night, and would shortly be reversing their 
course.” The result of this sighting was not only that the Home Fleet set 
off in the wrong direction but also that the approaches to Trondheim, 
too, were left unguarded.*® Third, Whitworth assessed that with a north- 
westerly gale now increasing to a storm force 10, and with atrocious 
visibility, the Germans would not try to approach the coast in darkness, 
so he remained out to sea.” He had underestimated his opponents. 

Back in London, the government appeared to be optimistic. When the 
Military Coordination Committee met in the late afternoon, it discussed 
numerous subjects — tank production, stick grenades, Operation Royal 
Marine, potential air targets on the Western Front — but did not consider 
Norway or what the Germans might be up to.*” Later, Churchill was 
observed to be ‘jubilant’, believing that the German fleet was trapped and 
that ‘if the Germans fly for home, they will leave their garrisons exposed 
to our expeditionary forces’.*! He dined with Stanley and Hoare, the 
latter noting, ‘Winston very optimistic, delighted with minelaying, and 
sure that he has scored off the Germans. He went off completely confi- 
dent and happy at 1030.”** 

The mood of optimism and complacency was about to receive a 
nasty shock. 
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In the very early hours of 9 April I was awakened out of a deep sleep by the 
telephone bell. It was the Duty Officer at the War Cabinet Office. I could not 
make head or tail of what he was saying, in spite of frequent requests for 
repetition; so, suspecting the trouble, I suggested that he should draw the 
black-out curtains, switch on the lights, find his false teeth and say it all over 
again. My diagnosis was evidently correct, because after a pause he started 
speaking again and was perfectly intelligible. His report was brutal in its 
simplicity. The Germans had seized Copenhagen, Oslo, and all the main ports 
of Norway. ... As I hurried into my clothes I realised for the first time in my life, 
the devastating and demoralising effect of surprise.*’ 


The Chiefs of Staff met at 6:00 A.M. The situation was far from clear. 
There were reports of German ships at Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen and 
Trondheim, but not at Narvik, although HMS Renown had reported a 
short action off the Vestfiord (it later transpired, with the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau). So, what to do? The Chiefs were perplexed. Dewing, the 
Director of Military Operations, later recalled, ‘Newall, who was chair- 
man, had no grip, and no-one had constructive proposals.’** Eventually 
it was agreed that the first object was to stop the Germans consolidating 
‘1) at Bergen and 2) at Trondheim’ — to both of which, warships would 
be sent - and secondly, ‘to get to Narvik as soon as possible’, for which 
24 Brigade ‘should leave at once’. It was also decided that RAF bombers 
would attack German ships at Bergen, and Trondheim, too, if it was in 
range; Newall, though Chief of the Air Staff, could not say.*” 

The War Cabinet met at 8:30 A.M., Churchill in his dressing gown.*° 
Little further information had been received. Two critically misleading 
reports were made. Churchill reported that ‘British destroyers were 
covering the mouth of the Vestfiord to stop enemy transports entering 
Narvik’, but omitted to say that, since they had not been doing so through 
the night, the Germans might already be in Narvik. Ironside reported that 
‘our information was that the Germans were not in occupation there’.*’ 
The source of this information is unclear. There was an undercover MI 
officer in Narvik, from whom nothing had been heard (nor would be),** 
and Ironside may have assumed that the officer would have reported if 
the Germans had arrived there; in fact, the Germans had arrived, but the 
officer was unable to report.” Ironside’s firm recommendation was that 
‘our first immediate action should be to go ahead with our plan for seizing 
Narvik’ but that it was also most important to prevent the Germans from 
establishing themselves at Trondheim and Bergen. Although Churchill 
immediately supported this by saying that transports should be ready for 
the latter ports, he ‘strongly advocated that we should proceed with 
the operation against Narvik’. Pound added that the Home Fleet 
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had been ordered to destroy German ships at the two southern ports. The 
Cabinet agreed to proceed with the operations to recapture Bergen and 
Trondheim and to occupy Narvik, but the forces for these tasks should 
not move ‘until the naval situation had been cleared up’.°” There was, 
thus, no clear priority between Narvik and the other ports. 

Later in the morning the Chiefs met, with the Joint Planners present. It is 
likely that the latter argued convincingly and successfully that a clear priority 
was required and that it should be Trondheim and Bergen, not Narvik — for 
that is what the meeting agreed. The Chiefs also agreed that ports should 
not be occupied before the naval situation was cleared up and proper 
reconnaissance carried out. The leading battalion should be forward-based 
at Scapa so that it could respond quickly. All of this was a triumph for clear 
thinking.’ The political and strategic importance of Trondheim was obvi- 
ous from a glance at the map and a quick read of a tourist guide. As 
Norway’s second city and medieval capital, with an extensive harbour and 
well-developed port facilities, it was and is the transport hub linking the 
north and south of the country — the strategic key to Norway. The Joint 
Planners were sent away to produce an appreciation of the situation.” 

The War Cabinet met again at midday. The intelligence picture was 
still hazy. Newall reported that, according to Oslo radio, a small German 
force had landed at Narvik. Churchill was delighted: ‘[W]e were in a far 
better position than we had been up to date. Our hands were now free, 
and we could apply our overwhelming sea power on the Norwegian 
coast. The German forces which had landed were commitments for 
them, but potential prizes for us.’ He also informed his colleagues that 
orders had been given for naval forces to drive their way into Narvik and 
Bergen, with Trondheim being left for the time being ‘until the situation 
had clarified’. This statement may have come as news to Pound, who 
might have expected to be consulted and who had come straight from the 
Chiefs’ meeting which had agreed almost the opposite, but none of the 
Chiefs ventured to inform the War Cabinet of their conclusions.’ Their 
failure to do so was to have far reaching consequences. 

All of those involved wanted to find out what was actually happening, 
but the lack of a centrally directed intelligence organisation severely 
hindered them from doing so. The process of collating, analysing 
and disseminating the little intelligence that existed was far too slow, 
allowing a vacuum often filled by rumour. In addition, hard infor- 
mation was scarce. As the official historian observed, ‘[T]he British 
Government’s information from Norway was little better than that of 
the newspaper reader." In mid-afternoon, some twelve hours after the 
Germans had made their landings, the Prime Minister was telling the 
House of Commons that it was ‘very possible’ to believe that the landing 
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had not been made at Narvik, but rather at Larvik, a small port on 
the southern Norwegian coast.” 

While this was going on the Joint Planners produced their appreciation 
of the situation. It emphasised that ‘the immediate strategic object is ... 
to support Norwegian resistance to German invasion’ and that Trond- 
heim would be the key base to achieve this, and it strongly recommended 
that Trondheim be the top priority for action.° 

Later in the afternoon, Reynaud, together with his War Minister, 
Daladier, arrived for an emergency meeting of the Supreme War 
Council, but it soon emerged that central Norway was not the primary 
focus of their attention. Daladier told the Council that the French had 
earmarked an entire division of Chasseurs Alpins, 15,000 strong, for 
operations in Scandinavia, the leading element of which was now en 
route to Brest. The first step, he said, should be to attack Narvik. 
Churchill, with the tantalising prospect of Narvik almost within his grasp, 
weighed in, saying, ‘[T]he actual operation of clearing any Germans out 
of Narvik should not present any difficulty.’ Stanley questioned ‘whether 
it would not be a mistake to concentrate too large a force on Narvik, and 
thus throw away the opportunity of recapturing Trondheim and Bergen‘, 
on which depended continuing Norwegian resistance. Both Daladier 
and Reynaud immediately rejected this suggestion. ‘Narvik must’, said 
Reynaud, ‘be considered the most important place from the point of view 
of the Allies.” Chamberlain did not argue. The Council did not go as far 
as to prioritise Narvik but did agree that in considering future action ‘the 
particular importance of securing Narvik ... should be borne in mind’.”’ 
Again, the importance of having an amicable meeting, rather than achiev- 
ing the right outcome, seems to have been uppermost for some. Ironside 
noted: ‘As usual, it went well.’’® 

There was one further meeting to be held. The Military Coordination 
Committee met at 9.30 P.M. with Churchill in the chair, clearly confi- 
dent and, according to Ironside, ‘behaving with monkeyish humour’.”” 
There was not much further intelligence, but the latest reports now 
numbered the Germans in Narvik as six warships and 3,000 to 4,000 
men. A destroyer flotilla, said Churchill, would attack at dawn, and he 
proposed that no action should be planned for Trondheim, although the 
possibility of gaining a foothold should be looked at. Namsos and 
Andalsnes, two small ports to the north and south of Trondheim, were 
mentioned. Ironside backed up the principle that, with the forces avail- 
able, the Allies should take on only one objective at a time. But contrary 
to the conclusions of the Chiefs of Staff Committee meeting and the 
recommendation of the Joint Planners, he now stated emphatically 
that ‘we must concentrate our attack on Narvik and not until we had 
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succeeded in capturing it should we attempt to expel the Germans from 
elsewhere’. Earlier agreement about the need to keep the Norwegians in 
the fight, and the central importance of Trondheim in achieving this, 
appeared to have been forgotten. Furthermore, since he said, rightly, that 
‘the success of the operation depended on the most careful preparation 
and would fail if it were rushed’, the prospect of recapturing Trondheim 
in the short-term had all but vanished. Neither of the other two Chiefs 
elected to voice their views or refer to the conclusions they had agreed 
to earlier.°° 

During the course of the day the priority for action had swayed 
between Bergen, Bergen and Trondheim jointly, Bergen and Narvik 
jointly, before finally settling on Narvik. The War Cabinet and, indeed, 
the Chiefs (although not the Joint Planners) had lost sight of the key 
strategic issue — whether the immediate purpose was still to stop the iron 
ore trade or was now to bolster the Norwegians. 

In seeking to explain this, one contributory factor was that Newall and 
Pound, as operational commanders, were both involved throughout the 
day in matters more pressing than the discussion of strategy. At 11.30 A.M. 
Forbes had ordered a detachment of four cruisers to attack the German 
warships spotted in Bergen. But the Admiralty was uneasy about the 
threat posed by enemy-held shore batteries, and in the early afternoon 
Pound and Churchill cancelled the attack.°' (A pity, as it turned out: the 
shore batteries were not in service, and the German warships would have 
been caught in the harbour).°” At the Air Ministry, Coastal Command 
gave notice that it was planning on attacking the airbase at Stavanger, 
now occupied by some forty German aircraft. But this was contrary to the 
existing policy regarding the bombing of land targets, so Newall 
cancelled the attack. There were, thus, competing demands on the 
Chiefs’ time. Churchill, too, faced such competing demands, many of 
his own choosing. He was observed to be in ‘a high state of excitement in 
the map room’™ as he involved himself in tactical decisions and dealt 
direct with flotilla commanders. It had also been a long, exhausting day 
for all concerned — some twenty-three hours, mostly taken up with 
meetings. As a no doubt weary Ironside recorded in his diary, ‘[T]he 
whole day gone and nothing but talk. You cannot make war like this. 
Sooner or later if we are to win the war we must have proper control.’ 

By the following morning (10 April), although the situation was still far 
from clear, it had been established that German forces were in possession 
of Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen, Stavanger and Oslo. It was a sobering 
picture; the awful realisation dawned that, as Churchill put it in a 
memorandum to Pound, ‘we have been completely outwitted.’°° At the 
Chiefs’ meeting, the Joint Planners’ campaign strategy paper dealing with 
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priorities was not even considered. It had, said Newall, been ‘overtaken 
by events’.°’ The time for strategy appeared to be over; it was now time 
for planning and implementation. In accordance with the decision of the 
Military Coordination Committee, the Joint Planners were commis- 
sioned to produce a draft directive for a combined operation to capture 
Narvik, with detailed planning to be carried out by an ad hoc team: the 
commander selected for the combined operation, the Inter-Service Plan- 
ning Staff and the staff of the Inter-Service Training and Development 
Centre — the experts in combined operations.°® The Chiefs, notably 
Ironside, were losing touch with reality — as emerged at the Joint Plan- 
ners’ meeting to consider this task. Royal Navy Captain Loben Maund, 
the Centre’s director, ‘expressed the view, with some force, that we were 
in no position to undertake a combined operation involving an opposed 
landing. The equipment for such an operation did not exist.’°” The 
proposal was also viewed with amazement by the Military Operations 
staff in the War Office. In the absence of equipment, trained troops, 
intelligence or suitable landing beaches and for an operation within the 
Arctic Circle facing an enemy force in prepared positions, their report 
was unequivocal in its conclusion: ‘If ... the object is the immediate 
capture of Narvik, it is not considered that this is a feasible operation with 
the forces available.’’” The report was taken to Ironside at 3 P.M. that 
afternoon by the Director of Military Operations, Major General 
Dewing, who recorded, ‘I ... tried in vain to persuade him to support 
operations in the Trondheim area in preference to the Narvik project. ... 
[but] I couldn’t move him.’”’ Ironside’s mind was closed. 

By the time the Military Coordination Committee met at 5 P.M., the 
latest intelligence estimate put the German strength at Narvik at around 
3,000.” Ironside outlined the War Office plan: to establish a forward 
base ‘somewhere in the vicinity of Narvik’ where the expedition could 
be sorted out in preparation for the landing operation against the town 
itself. The force to be used would be ‘the balance of Avonmouth and 
Stratford’ (less the two battalions sent to establish the forward base), 
plus the Chasseurs Alpins, although the latter would not arrive before 
23-25 April.” 

The tactical actions of the first two days, on which the attention at 
Cabinet focused, had given grounds for satisfaction and optimism. 
A dawn attack on 10 April by five destroyers had caused ‘very consider- 
able damage’ to a large German flotilla in Narvik Fiord, albeit for the 
loss of two of the five destroyers. In a chance encounter further out to 
sea, Renown had successfully engaged Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
causing the German ships to make a run for it. Both the RAF and the 
Fleet Air Arm had bombed German warships in Bergen harbour, the 
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cruiser Königsberg being sunk by carrier-launched aircraft (the first-ever 
sinking of a capital ship by aircraft). The Fleet had survived a heavy air 
attack, albeit with the loss of one destroyer, and some minor damage to 
other ships from near misses. The Fleet had now been joined by the 
battleship Warspite and the aircraft carrier Furious (though, unhappily, 
without her fighter squadron).’* Royal Navy submarines had sunk, it 
was believed, six German transports in the Skagerrak and Kattegat,’° 
and, it was later reported, the submarines also sunk the cruiser 
Karlsruhe and severely damaged the pocket battleship Liitzow. Details 
now emerged of the destroyer action at Narvik on 10 April. Under 
command of Captain Bernard Warburton-Lee, the destroyers, facing 
a far superior German force, had penetrated the harbour and in a fierce 
battle at short range had sunk two large German destroyers and six 
enemy supply ships, and badly damaged five further destroyers. 
Returning for a second attack, Warburton-Lee’s ship, HMS Hardy, 
was hit, and he was killed.’° He was awarded a posthumous Victoria 
Cross. A further British ship was sunk and another badly damaged. 
Controversy remains over the Admiralty’s direct command of this 
operation, bypassing Vice Admiral Whitworth. “’ 

But tactical matters apart, the strategy, particularly the priority given to 
the attack on Narvik — an operation now romantically christened Rupert 
(after Prince Rupert) by Churchill”? — was still unresolved, and advice 
from the Chiefs of Staff remained divided. Ironside was a strong protag- 
onist for priority being given to Narvik. Newall clearly had doubts. At 
the Military Coordination Committee on 11 April, he asked pointedly 
whether planning should be started for operations against Trondheim 
and Bergen. Churchill, obviously keen that nothing should get in the way 
of Rupert, said that a study could proceed for an operation in the 
Trondheim area — it would be called Maurice — but no action should 
be taken until it was seen what would be involved in Rupert. Newall 
did not choose to argue the point. Doubts about the wisdom of giving 
priority to Narvik were shared in both the War Office and Admiralty. 
Dewing recorded in his diary, ‘Saw Tom Phillips and told him my view 
about Trondheim. He shares these views and says Naval Staff have been 
pushing them at CNS [Chief of the Naval Staff] as I have at CIGS.’”” 
P. J. Grigg told the Cabinet office staff, “We must get the PM to take a 
hand in this before Winston and Tiny go and bugger up the whole war.’*° 

The issue came to a head at a late meeting in the Admiralty. According 
to Captain Edwards, ‘There was a long meeting with WSC [Churchill] in 
the evening. He was half-cocked as usual. Came to the conclusion about 
2315 that they ought to attack Trondheim. It was decided to go and 
see Tiny.’”®’ So it was that a small group crossed Whitehall from the 
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Admiralty to the War Office and, joined by Newall, paid a late night call 
on the CIGS. Ironside recorded in his diary: 


I really cannot go to bed without putting down my last conference. Over came the 
First Lord [Churchill], Pound, and little Phillips ... with Newall and Joubert de 
la Ferté [the RAF liaison officer in the Admiralty]. They wanted me to divert part 
of my force from Narvik to Namsos, with a view to ‘staking out a claim’, as they 
put it, for Trondheim. I told them my reasons for not thinking it possible ... I am 
afraid I lost my temper and banged the table.*” 


Evidently Ironside was not the only one, nor the first, to lose his temper. 
Edwards recalled, “The meeting was going well when Winston lost his 
temper and spoilt the whole show.’*’ Ironside had still not fully recovered 
the next day. “Tiny very angry this morning,’ recorded Dewing, ‘having 
been invaded when in bed in his office at 1 am.’** 

The key issue of where the priority lay, as between Narvik and 
Trondheim, continued to be debated throughout 12 April. Churchill 
updated the War Cabinet on the Narvik operation, and Ironside spoke 
enthusiastically about plans for the destruction of the Gällivare ore 
mines. Churchill acknowledged that ‘the naval staff were keen to see 
Namsos occupied as soon as possible. The possibility of this was being 
studied,’ he said, before adding quickly, ‘[I]t was not thought right to 
interrupt in any way the progress of the operations against Narvik. ...The 
recapture of Trondheim was an operation the difficulty of which should 
not be underrated.’ Chamberlain made mention of the need to recapture 
Trondheim but did not go as far as to question priority remaining with 
Narvik. The War Cabinet duly acquiesced.*” 

Further pressure emerged at a second meeting of the War Cabinet 
in the afternoon. Halifax argued that ‘operations at Narvik, however 
sound from the military point of view, would have very much less 
political effect than an attempt to clear the Germans out of the southern 
part of Norway.’ The enemy, he said, was ‘thrusting forward southward 
from Trondheim and northward from Oslo. If these two forces suc- 
ceeded in joining hands, they would have the whole of southern Norway 
under their control.’ Churchill, still obsessed with Narvik, countered that 
‘an opposed landing at Trondheim would be a very difficult operation, 
and if mounted without proper preparation might only lead to a bloody 
repulse’ — an argument curiously absent from his advocacy of the assault 
at Narvik. Preparations for an expedition to Narvik, he said, were well 
advanced and the landing would be made within a few days. ‘We could 
be reasonably sure of a success at that point, and a success would show 
that we should be able ultimately to clear the Germans out of all the ports 
in which they had obtained a foothold.’ He received support from Stanley 
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who observed that the assistance of French troops would be required for 
a landing at Trondheim, and the French had insisted that the Narvik 
operation should be carried out first. It was now that the Prime Minister 
needed to take a firm hand and demonstrate leadership. But he did not. 
In fact, there is no record of him speaking. The War Cabinet agreed that 
landings on the central Norway coast were ‘desirable’ but also that there 
should be no diversion of effort from the Narvik operation.*° 

A major clash between Churchill and Ironside occurred at a meeting at 
the Admiralty late that evening. The issue was the operations that would 
follow the capture of Narvik, an event now confidently anticipated by 
Churchill. As he explained in a note to the Joint Planning Staff, he had 
come to the conclusion that after capturing Narvik, the Allied force would 
not go on to Gällivare: ‘If Sweden is hostile, they cannot. If Sweden is 
friendly they need not.’ Instead, Operation Maurice would comprise a 
number of landings on the mid-Norwegian coast to inspire the Norwe- 
gians and, possibly, cause Sweden to favour the Allied cause. ‘For this, 
major risks on a small scale may be run.’ The operation would, he said, 
also have the purpose of a diversion — ‘to give the impression of an attack 
on Trondheim’. Churchillian imagination was apparently boundless: 
‘[W]e could be active on the whole coast from Namsos to Molde; 
cleansing the Leads?” with cruisers and flotillas; using coastal motor boats 
to rouse the population and puzzle the enemy; we can make landings ... 
with forces incapable of serious action inland, which can be taken off if 
heavily attacked.’ It was neither necessary nor possible, he added, to look 
beyond these minor operations. It might be that, if Trondheim had been 
heavily reinforced, Bergen could be attacked instead.*® It is likely that 
Ironside brought the discussion down to earth, examining the military 
practicalities of some of these wild ideas. At any rate, the result was a 
rancorous atmosphere. According to Dewing, ‘Winston was at his worst, 
baiting Tiny with no apparent purpose other than to wear down his 
endurance.’®” Ironside summed it up as ‘a dreadful meeting under Win- 
ston. I couldn’t get him to draft the orders under which we were to 
operate. A meeting till midnight that could have been run in a few 
minutes if we had a man to give us our orders.’”” 

The following day (13 April) pressure for a change of priority — from 
stoppage of the iron ore to support for the Norwegian government — 
became intense. The British minister in Norway,”! Sir Cecil Dormer, 
who had escaped from Oslo and moved north, maintaining links with the 
Norwegian government, had re-established contact with the Foreign 
Office and was clear where priorities lay. ‘I venture to urge,’ he wrote, 
‘that military assistance to Trondheim is the first necessity. Seizure of 
Narvik would be of little assistance to the Norwegian Government.’”” 
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This was reinforced by a strong representation from the Allied Mission in 
Stockholm and the British and French ministers there. They stated 
unequivocally that it was essential and urgent to obtain a firm foothold 
at Trondheim if the Norwegians were to be prevented from surrendering: 
‘We realise that Trondheim stands high in the order of Allied objectives 
but we wish to emphasise most strongly that on both military and 
political grounds it should stand first and that time is of paramount 
importance.’”’ This advice was almost identical to that given by the Joint 
Planners to the Chiefs on the day of the invasion. In a memorandum to 
Halifax, the Foreign Office’s Deputy Permanent Secretary, Sir Orme 
Sargent, summed up the situation bluntly: “The issue as far as Norway 
is concerned will remain as unaffected by our capture of Narvik as by our 
occupation of the Faroes. For all practical purposes, Norway ends at 
Trondheim.” At the War Cabinet, Halifax restated his position at 
the outset: ‘[T]he most important point was to secure Trondheim, 
and the railways leading from that port across the peninsula ... early 
action against Trondheim was imperative from the political view, while 
it seemed that, if necessary, the operation at Narvik could wait.’ 
Chamberlain, too, said that he was ‘impressed with the urgency of 
obtaining a firm foothold at Trondheim, particularly from the political 
point of view’. Churchill, predictably, countered strongly, arguing for the 
Narvik operation, the success of which, he said, could be expected soon, 
if, he added darkly, ‘they were allowed to proceed without being 
tampered with’. This he compared with the ‘much more speculative 
affair’ at Trondheim. Careful consideration was being given to landings 
in the Trondheim area, he said, and a small landing at Namsos was due 
to take place that very afternoon. Ironside supported the ‘Narvik first’ 
argument. The chances of securing the town were good, he said, if the 
German forces numbered no more than 4,000.°” Chamberlain was in a 
quandary and was not prepared to countermand Churchill. As a result, 
the War Cabinet made no alteration to the priority and agreed merely 
that reassuring telegrams should be sent to the Scandinavians that the 
British intended to re-capture both Narvik and Trondheim.”° 

The case for priority being given to Trondheim was further reinforced 
later in the day. First, the British ambassador in Paris told Halifax that 
the French had done a volte-face and now believed that “Trondheim is... 
the vital point and that Allied forces should be landed there as soon as 
possible. Narvik now seemed of less importance.’’’ Secondly, during the 
course of a meeting of the Military Coordination Committee, the first 
communication from the Norwegian CinC, Major General Otto Ruge, 
was received, addressed to the Prime Minister. In what was described 
as a ‘desperate appeal for immediate assistance’, Ruge declared that 
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‘if he did not “get assistance at once, i.e. today or tomorrow” ... the war 
would be ended in a very few days.’ The Committee’s response, how- 
ever, was merely to ‘send an encouraging reply’ rather than to readdress 
the thorny strategic issue of priorities.” At a late night meeting of the 
Committee, strategic considerations were further complicated by reports 
that the German naval forces at Narvik had been destroyed, that German 
troops had retired from the town, and that it might be possible for 
Rupertforce to land in the town itself. Churchill was given authority to 
divert the second brigade of the Narvik force, 146 Brigade, to Namsos, if, 
in his opinion, an assault at Narvik would not be seriously opposed. 
Authority was also given for the staffs to study the possibility of landing 
part of the Namsos force at Trondheim itself. The atmosphere of the 
meeting became tense, with an argument again developing between 
Churchill and Ironside about the practicality of diverting 146 Brigade, 
with Ironside protesting that the brigade would have no orders, and 
the troops would have none of the correct maps.’” Dewing recorded, 
somewhat wearily, ‘Tiny again very sorely tried by Winston.’'°° 

During the night, according to Ironside, in a recollection ten years 
later, he received a second nocturnal visit from Churchill, accompanied 
by Phillips.'°’ The editors of Ironside’s diary say that Churchill told him, 


Tiny, we’re going for the wrong place. We should go for Trondheim. The Navy 
will make a direct attack on it and I want a small force of good troops, well led, 
to follow up the naval attack. I also want landings made north and south of 
Trondheim at Namsos and Andalsnes to cooperate with the assault when it 
comes off by a pincer movement on Trondheim. +°? 


According to Ironside, Churchill ‘ordered me to divert the rear half of the 
Narvik convoy to the Trondheim affair’. Ironside says that he ‘protested 
violently, telling Winston that he of all people knew that a convoy packed 
for one place would not fit another’. He asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he was acting as chairman of the Military Coordination 
Committee and was told “yes”’.'°* Curiously, unlike the previous mid- 
night visit, Ironside made no mention of it in his diary, nor did Dewing in 
his, and it went unrecorded in the War Office Night Duty Officer’s 
log,'°* although Macleod (his Military Assistant) claims that the CIGS 
discussed it with him the next day.'°’ Whether or not the meeting took 
place, Ironside’s view on the practicality of diverting 146 Brigade from 
Narvik to the Trondheim area changed completely within twenty-four 
hours. At the Chiefs meeting on 13 April, he and his colleagues had 
agreed that it would ‘not be possible’ to divert part of the Narvik exped- 
ition since ships had been loaded with the idea that the whole force 
would land at one place.'°° Yet, the following morning he told them 
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that ‘there was every indication that it would be possible’ to do so, 
emphasising the need for an early decision in the matter, and that 
afternoon the Military Coordination Committee approved the plan to 
divert 146 Brigade to Namsos.'°’ Also diverted was the demi-brigade 
(three battalions) of Chasseurs Alpins, complete with support weapons 
and transport. °" 

Attention in Whitehall was again focused on another great naval tac- 
tical success. The previous afternoon, Whitworth in Warspite, with nine 
destroyers and preceded by an attack by aircraft from the carrier Furious, 
entered Narvik Fiord and finished the job started by Warburton-Lee 
three days earlier. Eight large German destroyers and a U-boat were 
sunk, for the serious damage of only two Royal Navy destroyers. 
Whitworth considered the possibility of landing an assault force, impro- 
vised from his ships crews, but concluded that it would ‘court disas- 
ter’.'°° Just how lucky his force had been only emerged later. The 
Germans had been expecting such an attack and had U-boats lying in 
wait. But although they fired numerous torpedoes, not a single one hit its 
target. Faulty fuses were to blame. According to one historian, “The 
failure of these torpedoes, when it came to light, became one of the 
biggest scandals in the history of the German navy.’''° For the British, 
though, the Royal Navy’s spectacular success offered the prospect of an 
opportunity ripe for exploitation. 

Before turning to this opportunity, it is worth standing back for a 
moment to consider the British high-level management of the first five 
days of the campaign. The first major strategic decision — to deploy the 
fleet for a great naval battle, rather than to the planned R4 operation — 
was a huge blunder from which the campaign never really recovered. The 
blame lay clearly with Churchill and Pound. The blunder is easy to see in 
retrospect, but even at the time, there were advisers in the Admiralty 
operations staff to whom this was apparent but to whom senior officers 
were not prepared to listen. 

Next, the hugely debilitating impact of strategic shock was in evidence 
throughout 9 April. Many decision-makers and advisers were simply 
unable to think clearly and logically — the most obvious example being 
the Chiefs of Staff at their early morning meeting. 

Following on, ministers and the Chiefs were over-focused on what to 
do next at the tactical level, rather than thinking strategically about what 
objectives needed to be met and their relative priorities. The Joint 
Planners, however, were thinking strategically and logically, and there 
is considerable irony in the fact that the Chiefs agreed to the Joint 
Planners’ appreciation of the situation on 9 April, including the priority 
of Trondheim over Narvik, but were not prepared to argue the case with 
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ministers. Instead, they bowed to Churchillian pressure for ‘Narvik first’ 
and saw their duty as implementing policy rather than also seeking to 
shape it with a balancing of ends, ways and means. Even when their staffs 
drew their attention to the dangers, as the War Office staff did to 
Ironside, this was to no avail. Ironside’s deputy, Massy, had also voiced 
his concern. In a remarkably strongly worded memorandum to the 
CIGS, he criticised the Chiefs for their precipitate decision to favour 
Narvik over Trondheim as a ‘serious strategical mistake’ and urged 
changes in the machinery of the higher direction of the war to avert ‘a 
similar or worse catastrophe in future’.''’ What the argument, vacillation 
and inconsistency about strategic priorities had most clearly illustrated, 
however, was the lack of clear thinking about strategy and the unwilling- 
ness of Chamberlain to overrule Churchill. 

The establishment of clear priorities and logical decision-making had 
not been helped by the structure for the higher management of the war; 
in particular, the Military Coordination Committee, had, as many had 
predicted, become an encumbrance. With Churchill in the chair, it had 
become something for which it was not designed — a crisis-management, 
decision-making body. Widely known as the ‘Crazy Gang’,'’* it was apt 
to make ill-judged, impetuous, spur-of-the-moment decisions, often 
bypassing the staffs. As Ironside observed, in some desperation, ‘You 
cannot make war by referring everything to Committees and sitting 
wobbling and havering.’’'’ Somewhat ironically, Churchill was later to 
make the same point even more forcefully: ‘One can hardly find a more 
perfect example of the impotence and fatuity of waging war by commit- 
tee, or rather by groups of committees.’!'* In particular, the committee 
system tended to obscure where, precisely, authority and responsibility 
actually lay. It is also worth noting that enthusiasm for the evolving 
campaign was far from universally shared amongst the three services. 
At the Air Ministry, the prospect of an expanding commitment to the 
Norwegian campaign was already causing concern. As early as 12 April, 
the Plans Department was counselling prudence. Slessor forwarded to 
Newall a memorandum by the Deputy Director of Plans which advised, 
‘This may be the most important, and for that reason justifiably an 
intense phase in the Navy’s operations. But this is by no means the case 
as regards the air war.’ Germany had committed but a small proportion 
of its air striking force, and a full scale air offensive closer to home could 
be expected at any time. The memorandum concluded, ‘I do not suggest 
that our current operations can be drastically curtailed but I do feel that 
we must view them in their proper perspective and do all we can to 
ensure that our effort is not unduly expended [in] advance of the decisive 
phase.’ Slessor had added in his own hand, “This is a very sound minute 
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which I think you should keep by you for consideration when fresh 
demands for bomber action are made.’!’” 

Indeed, this debate of immense grand-strategic consequence was not 
brought out into the open. Anything less than wholehearted support for 
the ongoing campaign would undoubtedly have been viewed in some 
quarters as pusillanimous and might have led to a spectacular row. The 
issue lay below the surface, colouring the attitude and commitment of the 
RAF to the campaign, causing resentment with the other services and 
contributing to flawed campaign strategy. 

None of these shortcomings would have surprised anyone who had 
analysed the campaign-planning process and strategy after the cancella- 
tion of the operation on 12 March. But such analysis had not taken place. 
Instead, errors were repeated, and changes that could have been made 
were not. It would, however, be misleading to suggest that the muddle 
and confusion in strategic decision-making could have been totally pre- 
dicted and prevented. The Germans had achieved complete strategic and 
tactical surprise. Much of this was due to excellent organisation, planning, 
preparation and judgment of risk. The Allies had, indeed, been ‘com- 
pletely outwitted’. But in the same vein, total surprise had been in large 
part the product of good luck. Hitler had believed that the Germans could 
conceal the buildup and movement of their forces and their intent to 
invade Norway. They had not done so. Only the mishandling of the myriad 
of intelligence indicators had allowed surprise to be achieved. And the poor 
British decision-making at both the strategic and tactical level had contrib- 
uted to its impact. It is easy to underestimate the degree of uncertainty that 
existed at the strategic level. Much of British decision-making was based 
on uncertain information and guesswork, peering through the fog of war. 
As Clausewitz pointed out, ‘War is the realm of uncertainty; three quarters 
of the factors on which action is based in war are wrapped in a fog of greater 
or lesser uncertainty’, and ‘War is the realm of chance. No other human 
activity gives it greater scope: no other has such incessant and varied 
dealings with this intruder. Chance makes everything more uncertain 
and interferes with the whole course of events.’''° This was to be even 
more graphically illustrated as the campaign progressed. 


The decisions, good or bad, had been taken on the basis of the infor- 
mation available at the time and of what the decision-makers thought had 
happened. What had actually happened was rather different. Chance had 
certainly played a large part in it. 

At the same time on 7 April that Vice Admiral Whitworth’s group had 
been moving to carry out its minelaying task off Narvik, the first of the 
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Map 11.2 Fleet movements 7—9 April 


six groups of the German invasion fleet for Norway had set sail from 
Wilhelmshaven, followed over the next twenty-four hours by the other 
groups, synchronising their arrival at their destinations for 4 A.M. on 
9 April. To coincide with this, the supply ships and transports, disguised 
as ordinary merchant vessels, had left their ports several days previously. 
The weather had deteriorated rapidly and, by the night of 7 April, was 
blowing a full gale, worsening still further the following day. Although 
those on board the ships might not have appreciated it at the time, this 
weather and atrocious visibility were a blessing for the German fleet in 
helping it elude the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force and in achieving the 
surprise on which the whole operation so heavily depended. 
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As has been seen, the British Home Fleet had set sail from Scapa Flow 
on the evening of 7 April amidst huge uncertainty not only as to where 
the German fleet was but also as to what it was doing. It was pure chance 
which had resulted in the interceptions that took place — Glowworm and 
Hipper off Trondheim on the morning of 8 April and Renown with 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau (in which Gneisenau was severely damaged) 
the following day. And little did the German group making for Narvik 
know how close they came to being intercepted by Whitworth on the 
evening of 8 April. 

What was not pure chance was the benefit that the Germans gained 
from the British deployment into the North Sea, chasing the assumed 
breakout into the North Atlantic. This had been anticipated by the 
German naval staff. In an astute piece of psychology, they had taken 
into account that early fleet movements might be detected and that 
‘[iJt may ... be expected that the enemy will conclude it to be a 
break-through by Atlantic merchant raiders, and will concentrate his 
counter-measures in the area Iceland-Shetlands.’ and thus away from 
the Norwegian coast." 

The other German task-force groups had reached their objectives but 
not without serious upset. As the group heading for Oslo made its way up 
the Oslo Fiord, it was engaged in the early hours of 9 April — on the sole 
initiative of a 64-year-old colonel, Birger Eriksen — by the guns and 
torpedoes of the forts some twenty miles south of the city.''® Two 
cruisers, Lützow and Blücher, were hit. Lützow was able to withdraw, 
but Blücher, the Kriegsmarine’s most modern ship, which was carrying a 
large number of troops including a divisional headquarters, was com- 
pletely disabled, and some three hours later rolled over and sank. More 
than three hundred sailors and soldiers lost their lives.''” 

Although the British came to know of many of these events a few days 
after they took place, there was one important fact that was to remain 
unknown to them throughout the campaign: the Kriegsmarine’s signals 
intelligence service, the B-Dienst, had partially cracked the Royal Navy 
cyphers and was reading over thirty per cent of the traffic it intercepted in 
the North Sea and Norwegian area.'*° Forbes later observed, ‘It is most 
galling that the enemy should know just where our ships are, whereas we 
generally learn where his major forces are when they sink one or more of 
our ships.’’*! 

What had been the Norwegian reaction to the invasion? Shortly before 
1:30 A.M. on the morning of 9 April, King Haakon was woken by an 
aide-de-camp to be told, ‘Majesty, we are at war!’ The King replied, 
‘Against whom?!” It was a valid question. Following the violation of 
Norwegian neutrality by the British mining operation the previous day, 
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Figure 11.1 The heavy cruiser Blücher in Oslo Fijord, 9 April 
(Norwegian Armed Forces Museum) 


the Norwegian government had been discussing the possibility of finding 
itself at war with Britain.'*’ Despite intelligence indicators that Germany 
might be mounting some sort of action against Norway — indicators 
which included the landing of the shipwrecked German soldiers from 
the Rio de Janeiro the previous morning — the invasion came almost as 
much of a strategic surprise as it had to the British, and a very much 
greater shock. 

Nevertheless, the Norwegian government assembled in the early hours 
of the morning, decided to ask Great Britain for help and contacted the 
British Minister in Oslo, Sir Cecil Dormer. It also decided to mobilise 
the Norwegian armed forces, but, in the confusion, only a partial mobil- 
isation was ordered and that, almost unbelievably, by post. The German 
minister in Oslo, Kurt Bratier, met with the Norwegian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Halvdan Koht, and issued an ultimatum demanding unconditional 
Norwegian surrender. The ultimatum was summarily rejected and, by 
7:30 in the morning, the Norwegian royal family and government had 
escaped the capital by special train to Hamar, a town eighty miles to the 
north. Two days later, having moved to a new location near Elverum, a 
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further twenty miles to the north-east, the government decided to relieve 
the aged and defeatist CinC, General Laake, of his appointment, and in 
his stead promoted a dynamic subordinate, Otto Ruge.'** The Norwe- 
gian fightback was about to get under way in earnest. 

Also disturbed in Oslo in the early hours of 9 April had been a 27- 
year-old member of the British Legation, Margaret Reid. A graduate of 
Girton College, Cambridge, she had joined the Foreign Office the 
previous year and been appointed assistant to the Passport Control 
Officer at the British Legation, Frank Foley. In fact, he was the MI6 
station chief. Foley telephoned her at 3 A.M., and dressed somewhat 
incongruously in her high-heeled shoes (‘with rubber overshoes’) and 
wearing ‘my eccentric top hat and best coat, black with the Astrakhan 
border’, she hailed a taxi and went to the legation to help burn the secret 
documents. They then hastily departed by car, following the Norwegian 
government to Hamar.'* Critically, Foley had had the foresight to 
remove from the legation the SIS long-range radio set and emergency 
code books. From Hamar, they drove north-west, and with Margaret 
having now acquired the more suitable attire of a pair of plus fours (‘cost: 
about fourteen shillings’), they eventually found their way to the head- 
quarters of Major General Ruge and provided the vital radio link to 
London.'*° 

For the Germans, Wesertibung had, in many ways, succeeded beyond 
expectations. At 7 P.M. on 9 April, from his headquarters, significantly 
co-located with that of 10th Fliegerkorps in the Hotel Esplanade in 
Hamburg, Falkenhorst had signalled to OKW, “The occupation of 
Norway and Denmark has been accomplished according to orders.’!*’ 
Success in Denmark had been complete, and virtually bloodless. In 
Norway, the Germans were in possession of all their Day One military 
objectives — Oslo, Kristiansand, Egersund, Stavanger, Bergen, 
Trondheim and Narvik — with little resistance offered, and for the cost 
of only one capital ship. In Oslo, the main German force had entered the 
city marching as if on parade. 

Politically, however, the failure to force Norwegian capitulation and to 
allow the escape of the king and government was critical. Hitler had 
specifically ordered that this was not to happen. Vidkun Quisling 
installed himself as head of a new government, but he was a far from 
popular figure. Leadership was provided by King Haakon who, in a 
stirring radio broadcast, rallied the country to resistance. '** 

In the days immediately following the invasion, Hitler had two add- 
itional major concerns. First was the very real possibility that the sea- 
borne reinforcement route across to Norway might be cut by British 
submarines. In an order dated 11 April, he designated the strengthening 
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Figure 11.2 German troops entering Oslo, 9 April 
(Getty Images) 


of the Skagerrak defences against this threat ‘with all available means’ as 
the main effort of the Kriegsmarine and Luftwaffe.'°? The other con- 
cern, which was to become a preoccupation for him in the coming days, 
and with some reason, was the situation at Narvik, and in this he was 
not alone. 
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Major General Pierse ‘Pat Mackesy, commanding 49 Division, was 
on leave at his home in Suffolk, when, late at night on Saturday, 
30 March, he was telephoned to be told that Operation Avonmouth, 
cancelled a fortnight earlier, was now being resurrected.’ Since he had 
been highly sceptical of the likelihood of the operation taking place 
when he had attended the ministerial meeting at Downing Street 
on 12 March — offering odds of a hundred to one against — he must 
have been considerably surprised.” Knowing just how bad the plan- 
ning had been for that operation, and given that all the nominated 
units had been either stood down or disbanded, the news that the plan 
was to be implemented at a week’s notice must have also filled him 
with foreboding. Indeed, when he visited the War Office four days 
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later, Dewing noted, ‘Mackesy came in, less thrilled by his present 
prospect than he had been with his previous show.’’ 

Mackesy had been nominated in late January for command of 
Avonmouth, ‘should the operation take place’.* As commander of the 
division from which came the majority of troops who would be operating 
in Scandinavia, he was the obvious candidate. As a Royal Engineer, 
Mackesy was an unusual choice as commander of an infantry division 
and had arrived in the job on merit. With a Distinguished Service Order 
(and bar) and a Military Cross from the First World War, he had then 
served with distinction in the British Military Mission in southern Russia 
in 1919-1920, held the prestigious job of instructor at the Staff College at 
Quetta, and commanded an infantry brigade in Palestine just before the 
war. He had a sharp mind and was a ‘no-nonsense’ commander. 

The troops of 49 Division were all Territorials and the main job of the 
divisional commander and his very small staff was to train the troops to as 
high a standard as possible before they joined the BEF. The main 
planning for Force Avonmouth rested with the three-man Inter-Service 
Planning Staff and the various departments within the War Office dealing 
with plans, operations, manning and logistics. But since these depart- 
ments were responsible for such functions for the whole of the Army, the 
amount of time they could devote to planning for Scandinavia, and thus 
the level of detail, was strictly limited. Moreover, since many believed 
that the operation would never actually happen, Scandinavia was not top 
of the agenda. A planning gap opened between, on the one hand, the 
broad-brush policy and planning guidelines of the War Office and Inter- 
Service Planning Staff, and, on the other, the detailed planning of the 
tactical-level commander and his tiny headquarters. This was exacer- 
bated by the fact that the focus of Avonmouth planning was not on the 
landing at Narvik — with the assumption of Norwegian cooperation, this 
would merely amount to disembarkation alongside the quay — but on the 
multinational expedition to Gällivare, and in particular on the huge and 
complex logistic plan that would be required to support it. Indeed, of the 
8,000 men who comprised the original force, almost half were logistics 
troops,’ and the base would require several weeks’ build-up before the 
expeditionary force could be fully supported.° 

Mackesy’s force was to be made up of two echelons: the first consisting 
of 24 Brigade; the second comprising the Chasseurs Alpins, together 
with other French and Polish troops. 24 Brigade was a newly created 
brigade, bringing together three Regular infantry battalions: 1st Battalion 
Scots Guards, 1st Battalion Irish Guards and 2nd Battalion The South 
Wales Borderers. The units had not trained together (the Guards battal- 
ions were based in London, the South Wales Borderers in County 
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Durham), and the brigade commander, Brigadier William Fraser, had 
arrived just two months previously. Indeed, he was not to meet the 
South Wales Borderers until they arrived in Norway’. By 7 April, and 
following the frenetic preparation referred to earlier, the units, along 
with 146 and 148 Brigades, destined for Trondheim, Bergen and 
Stavanger, were embarked on the Clyde and at Rosyth. Mackesy’s initial 
orders, received on 6 April, were to secure the port of Narvik and the line 
of communication inland as far as the Swedish frontier and await the 
second-echelon troops who would move through to Gällivare and 
beyond. Two constraints were emphasised. Landings were not to take 
place in the face of serious Norwegian opposition, and there was to be no 
bombardment of the civilian population.® But on the evening of 9 April, 
in the wake of the German invasion, came new instructions. The 
Hallamshire battalion of 146 Brigade, embarked for Trondheim, was 
to sail for Narvik; Mackesy and 24 Brigade were to sail to an unnamed 
base to secure it ‘after the port has been cleared by the Royal Navy’? — 
code for Trondheim. 

The convoy departed on 10 April, but when it called in to Scapa the 
next day, Mackesy was met by Brigadier Lund, Deputy Director of 
Military Operations, who handed him yet another set of orders. The 
objective for Mackesy and 24 Brigade, as well as for 146 Brigade, was, 
after all, Narvik. They were first to establish a base at Harstad, a small 
fishing port in the Lofoten Islands about thirty-five miles north-west of 
Narvik, to make contact with Norwegian forces, plan further operations 
and receive reinforcements. The orders, signed by the CIGS, instructed, 
‘It is not intended that you should land in the face of opposition.’ They 
also told Mackesy that he would be joined by two Territorial Army 
brigades between 16 and 18 April, the leading echelon of the Chasseurs 
Alpins between 21 and 25 April, and the remainder of 49 Division on 
27 April.'° In addition, there was a handwritten note from Ironside 
which was not a model of clarity. It began, ‘Owing to naval difficulties 
in escorting we have decided to send four battalions together, the whole 
arriving 30 hours before the arrival of the other two battalions with a 
week’s interval before the arrival of the other two battalions.’'’ According 
to Mackesy, “This cryptic sentence could not be explained by Brigadier 
Lund at all.’'* The note went on, ‘Latest information is that there are 
some 3,000 Germans in Narvik. They must have been knocked about by 
naval action.’ The note also included some bizarrely extraneous detail 
which showed what was on the CIGS’s mind: “There should be a con- 
siderable number of ponies in the village and neighbouring ones. Let no 
question of paying trouble you. Issue payment vouchers and we will see 
that you get a paymaster as soon as possible. Don’t allow any haggling 
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over prices.’ This sentence was immediately followed by something more 
important: ‘You may have a chance of taking advantage of naval action 
and you should do so if you can. Boldness is required.’'’ Brigadier Lund 
delivered some additional oral instructions which, according to Mackesy, 
included direction that ‘[t]he first thing was to get in touch with [the 
Norwegians] to prevent them throwing their hand in. It was realised that 
it would probably take me “some weeks” to make a plan.’’* Mackesy 
was, thus, not short of instructions, only of coherent ones. 

During the afternoon of 11 April, Mackesy and his two leading com- 
panies commenced transfer to HMS Southampton, but the operation was 
suspended for the night and continued the next morning. It was not until 
one o’clock that afternoon that naval preparations were complete and 
Southampton sailed for Harstad.'? The delay was critical, but there 
appears to have been little sense of urgency or understanding that, in 
warfare, time is precious and irretrievable. Accompanying Mackesy were 
the brigade commander, Brigadier Fraser, and Captain Maund, Royal 
Navy, head of the Inter-Service Training and Development Centre, who 
had been appointed chief of staff to the Naval Force Commander who 
was himself en route for Harstad from Rosyth in HMS Aurora.'°® Also 
heading for Narvik was the convoy comprising the main party of 24 
Brigade and the whole of 146 Brigade. On the evening of 14 April, the 
convoy commander suddenly received orders from the Admiralty to split 
the convoy, diverting 146 Brigade to Namsos. The first echelon of 
Rupertforce had just been halved. 

When Mackesy had left London, the Naval Force Commander had 
been Admiral Sir Edward Evans, who had been the naval commander 
appointed for the aborted expedition in March. The two men had met 
and discussed the operation, had established a cordial relationship and 
would probably have made a good team. Evans, however, because of his 
strong Norwegian connections, had been chosen for a diplomatic mis- 
sion on 10 April. As his replacement, Churchill had selected Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir William Boyle, 12th Earl of Cork and Orrery, an old 
favourite and fellow spirit, whom he had re-called the previous Septem- 
ber to take forward Operation Catherine — the scheme to put 
up-armoured warships into the Baltic.'’ Mackesy had never met Cork 
and, apart from the fact that both were strong characters, the two men 
could scarcely have been more different. For while Mackesy was a 
circumspect, methodical Royal Engineer, ‘Ginger’ Boyle was well known 
throughout the Navy as a pugnacious and irascible fire-eater. Aged sixty- 
six, the earl was very senior in every way: a former CinC Home Fleet, he 
had been a full admiral when Mackesy was still a colonel. Furthermore, 
the two men had completely different instructions for the capture of 
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Narvik. Almost unbelievably, Cork had been given no written orders. As 
the official historian puts it, with considerable diplomacy, Cork ‘had been 
orally briefed on 10 and 11 April with varying degrees of informality by 
the First Sea Lord, by a meeting of the Military Coordination 
Committee, and by Mr Churchill in his car travelling from the Admiralty 
to the House [of Commons]’'® — a distance of a few hundred yards. Cork 
recalled, ‘My impression on leaving London was quite clear that it was 
desired by HM [His Majesty’s] Government to turn the enemy out of 
Narvik at the earliest possible moment and that I was to act with all 
promptitude in order to attain that result.’ Thus a joint service (com- 
bined) amphibious operation was in prospect which flouted almost all the 
doctrinal guidance for such operations:*’ no overall commander was 
appointed; there was no centralised control or intelligence; the orders 
issued to the commanders were contradictory (or as Churchill put it in 
his memoirs, ‘somewhat different in tone and emphasis’);~' there had 
been no liaison between the service Chiefs; and no regard whatsoever had 
been paid to the compatibility of the service commanders (despite this 
being both common sense and an important factor laid down in com- 
bined operations doctrine).*” Moreover, the troops were untrained for 
such operations, no proper reconnaissance had taken place or rehearsals 
conducted; indeed, no planning had taken place. All of this was amateur 
in the extreme. In addition, fragmented command and control was 
exacerbated by the command of naval forces being split between the 
CinC Home Fleet (Forbes) and the Flag Officer Narvik (Cork) who, 
incidentally, outranked Forbes, with both of them reporting direct to the 
Admiralty which, itself, had a penchant for interference in tactical 
details.” Adding a final touch of dysfunctionality, Churchill established 
a private line of communication with Cork which bypassed all the 
Admiralty staff, including the First Sea Lord.** 

As Cork in Aurora approached the Norwegian coast on 14 April, he 
received a signal from Whitworth, following the Warspite attack on 
Narvik, saying that, although it was understood that there were 
1,500-2,000 troops in the town, he was ‘convinced that Narvik can be 
taken by direct assault now without fear of meeting serious opposition on 
landing’. Cork immediately signalled Southampton to meet on the 
approach to Narvik and suggested to Mackesy an assault landing at 
Narvik, supported by naval forces, at daylight the next day.*° The signal, 
however, was not received until much later that day and after 
Southampton had landed its troops as planned at Salangen, on the main- 
land north-east of Harstad and thirty miles overland from Narvik.” 
(Unreliable communications in and around Norway were to remain a 
feature throughout the campaign.) Mackesy was unimpressed by Cork’s 
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scheme, all the more so having received War Office intelligence reporting 
that German troops at Narvik possibly included an infantry regiment of 
three battalions, and that thirty long-range German bombers were oper- 
ating as far north as the town.~® He replied to Cork, casting doubt on the 
feasibility of the plan but saying that more troops would be available with 
the arrival of the advance party the following day.*” Cork also received a 
signal from the Admiralty telling him, ‘We think it imperative that you 
and the General should be together and act together and that no attack 
should be made except in concert.” Cork, therefore, made for Harstad, 
arriving the next morning. 

The first meeting of Cork and Mackesy was witnessed by a number of 
onlookers. One recalled, ‘I remember the General climbing up the 
companion way to the quarter deck, where he and the Admiral saluted 
each other, and simultaneously fitted their monocles to their eyes and 
took a look at each other for the first time. It was clearly a dramatic 
moment, and someone turned to me and in a half whisper said, “15 
all”?! The meeting was not a cordial one. Cork was ‘astonished to hear 
that not only was his force embarked for a peaceful landing and conse- 
quently unready for immediate operations, but that the orders he had 
received just prior to sailing, ruled out any idea of attempting an opposed 
landing. Thus the general and I left the UK with diametrically opposed 
views as to what was required.’ Mackesy now explained the other 
limitations. His troops were untrained in amphibious operations or for 
Operations in very cold climates; they had very limited small arms and 
mortar ammunition, and no vehicles, radios or maps, let alone field 
artillery, air defence guns or landing craft.*? To Cork, this must have 
sounded like a litany of negativity, but there was more. The snow was 
lying three to four feet deep down to the shoreline, off-road movement 
without skis was impossible, and there were very few civilian trucks.” 
Mackesy’s chief of staff had met his opposite number in the Norwegian 
divisional headquarters and learnt from him that the Germans had 
captured intact the pillboxes and defensive positions in Narvik; a signal 
from London had confirmed that the Germans were ‘strongly 
entrenched’.*? Although the Norwegian forces in north Norway, the 
6th Division under Major General Carl Gustav Fleischer, had been 
partially mobilised for some months as part of Norway’s ‘neutrality 
watch’, the remainder were still in the process of mobilisation and were 
already engaged with the German mountain troops to the north and east 
of the town. 

Cork seems to have accepted these arguments and Mackesy’s plan 
because the next day (16 April) he signalled to the Admiralty that 
‘German defences are known to be strong and the possibility of assault 
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is ruled out.’ He also ruled out operations on any scale across country 
‘until snow melts at the end of April’, stating that his intention was to 
advance on German positions to the west of Bjerkvik and await the arrival 
of the Chasseurs Alpins to operate against the Germans around 
Gratangen.*° 

Churchill received this signal late that evening — clearly with some 
anger, because he immediately drafted a proposed reply for War 
Cabinet approval which, with minor amendment, was despatched after 
the Cabinet meeting the next morning (17 April). It reflected not only 
the disappointed expectations in London about the imminent fall of 
Narvik but also the growing concerns about operations further south. 
Success at Narvik was becoming critical, politically as well as militarily. 
The signal read: 


Your proposals involve damaging deadlock at Narvik and the neutralization of 
one of our best brigades. We cannot send you the Chasseurs Alpins. The 
Warspite will be needed elsewhere, in two or three days. Full consideration 
should be given by you to assault upon Narvik covered by the Warspite and the 
destroyers. ... The capture of the port and town would be an important success. 
Send us your appreciation and act at once if you consider right. Matter most 
urgent. 


Cork responded the next day to Churchill reporting that Mackesy and 
his senior subordinates were strongly opposed to an assault, adding, ‘I 
have urged assault but feel obliged to accept soldiers’ views, which seem 
unanimous, at least until snow disappears ... short of a direct order, 
soldiers refuse to entertain the idea of assault.’** However, probably 
reflecting that this was unlikely to satisfy his political master, he con- 
vened a conference that evening to try and achieve a more rapid solu- 
tion. The conference, attended by the staffs, did not begin well for Cork. 
Mackesy strongly demurred from his proposal for an amphibious assault 
from open boats, describing the plan in emotive language as ‘sheer 
bloody murder’. He said that he would only carry out the assault if 
given a direct order, in which case he would do so loyally and energetic- 
ally, ‘though he deprecated the snows of Narvik being turned into 
another version of the mud of Passchendaele’.*’ An alternative, he said, 
was a heavy naval bombardment which might demoralise the enemy and 
allow a landing by a force poised offshore. But, with a large civilian 
population in the town, he questioned whether the Admiralty’s instruc- 
tions allowed such a bombardment, because the Army’s did not. Cork 
dodged this key question, but seized on the proposal, declaring that ‘the 
bombardment is certain to be effective’, although agreeing that an 
assault was impractical.*° 
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Back in London, the CIGS had initially been supportive of Mackesy, 
concerned that he was having pressure put on him by Cork and 
Churchill. On 15 April he visited Pound ‘to get him to understand that 
it was fatal to start monkeying about from here with the general on the 
spot’.*’ But three days later, Ironside’s confidence in Mackesy was fast 
fading: Mackesy was becoming a liability, not least in Ironside’s relation- 
ship with Churchill. Having dined with Churchill and been clearly influ- 
enced by him — indeed, this may have been the purpose behind the 
dinner invitation — Ironside recorded in his diary, ‘I have come to the 
conclusion that I must send up another officer to investigate and if 
necessary take over from both Mackesy and Fraser.’** As so often, 
however, what Ironside confided in his diary and what he actually did 
were two very different things. His instinct for quick and decisive action 
was the correct one. But it was to be ten days before a general was 
nominated to go to Harstad, and a further fortnight before he was 
despatched.*’ The delay is remarkable and does not reflect well on the 
CIGS’s decisiveness or effectiveness. In the meantime, the impasse 
between Cork and Mackesy continued, with Mackesy receiving no indi- 
cation of support from the War Office. 

Mackesy’s increasing frustration shows in his signal to the CIGS on 19 
April: ‘I must point out that I have not even one field gun and I have not 
even one anti-aircraft gun. I have practically no mortar ammunition. My 
force is probably inferior to the enemy.’ He added that more troops were 
required and that he would be unable to undertake offensive operations 
‘for some weeks’, ** receiving the dismissive reply, ‘The War Office fully 
realises [the] state of your forces.” For Mackesy, there were other 
competing challenges. Unloading stores was proving a long and some- 
what chaotic process, with transports having to anchor many miles off 
Narvik, their loads being transferred onto destroyers or, more often, the 
local Norwegian paraffin-engine fishing boats which the British 
christened Puffers. The situation was further exacerbated by air attack 
and the absence of any air defence. This brought an unwelcome, but not 
entirely surprising, change of attitude in the local population who ‘now 
regard our presence a liability rather than an asset’.*° 

In the meantime, Churchill, having clearly been poring over a large- 
scale map of Narvik, indulged his fascination with tactics, telling Cork, 


I thought that the tongue of land, especially its tip occupied by Narvik port and 
town could certainly be dominated by the fire of warships, and that the houses 
could be occupied with the forces you possess. ... As I see it, once you have got 
the Narvik tip, and are ensconced in the houses and wrecked pill-boxes, all his 
detachments in the country are ruined, and can be reduced at leisure. Now if you 
can get this tongue-tip, all is well, and the snow is only the enemy’s trouble.*” 
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Figure 12.3 Narvik from the north-west 
(Imperial War Museum) 


At the time, Mackesy was conducting a reconnaissance of Narvik in 
Aurora and, on his return, again signalled the CIGS. In summary, he 
considered: 


My original opinion that the conditions essential for a successful opposed landing 
do not at present exist is fully confirmed. ... Owing to the nature of the ground, 
flat trajectory of naval guns, and impossibility of locating the concealed machine 
guns, I am convinced that the naval bombardment cannot be militarily effective, 
and that a landing from open boats in the above conditions must be ruled out 
absolutely. Any attempt of the sort would involve not the neutralisation [the term 
Churchill had used], but the destruction of the 24th (Guards) Brigade.*® 


Churchill now gained the War Cabinet’s agreement for Cork to become 
CinC Narvik, thus bringing Mackesy directly under his authority.*’ This, 
of course, should have been the arrangement recommended by the 
Chiefs of Staff at the outset. Mackesy accepted the new arrangement, 
telling Cork, 


[a]ny order you give me will be carried out to the best of my ability. ... I realise 
that you must know that my appreciation of the military situation is contrary to 
that which you have expressed. Should you desire my removal and replacement 
by some other officer I will entirely understand, and no personal feelings 
whatever will enter into the matter.”° 
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Cork, however, seems to have been as reluctant to use his new powers as 
Mackesy was to see them used. According to the latter, he was 
approached by Captain Maund and the naval liaison officer, Com- 
mander Hubbacks,’' about the morality of bombarding a town full of 
civilians, following which he made a further protest to his new boss, 
asking that ‘these views may be represented to His Majesty’s 
Government’. 

Before proposed action against Narvik commences I have the honour to inform 
you that I feel it my duty to represent to you that I am convinced that there is not 
one Officer or man under my command who will not feel shame for himself and 
his country if thousands of Norwegian men, women and children in Narvik are 
subject to bombardment proposed. 


Whatever Cork’s view, he was not prepared to give it, delphically anno- 
tating the message, ‘I have no remarks.’”’ In doing so, Cork was acting 
less like a Commander-in-Chief and more like a post office. 

When the signal was received in London just after midnight, 
Churchill, ‘angered almost beyond endurance’,”* clearly believed that 
Mackesy was a malign influence, and the next day his dramatic reply was 
on its way back to Cork: ‘If this officer appears to be spreading a bad 
spirit, do not hesitate to relieve him or place him under arrest.” 
Although he was happy to cajole others into issuing orders for the 
bombardment, Churchill was not prepared to give the direct order and 
nor was Cork. Instead, Churchill suggested to Cork that he inform the 
German commander that all civilians must leave the town and that he 
would be held responsible if he obstructed their departure. He also 
suggested that the population should be removed by ship or that Cork 
promise to leave the railway line unmolested for six hours to encourage 
the population to leave.” This was clutching at straws. 

Prospects at Narvik had not been improved by several days of continu- 
ous, heavy snowfall. Cork had ventured ashore to test conditions for 
himself but ended up waist-deep and angry, having to be extricated by 
his escorting Marines.’’ He had also flown a reconnaissance over Narvik, 
showing his buccaneering spirit by daring the crew to shoot down the 
swastika flying above the town.’® Pressure from London required that an 
assault should at least be attempted. Cork and Mackesy met to try to 
agree on a plan. Cork’s chief of staff, Captain Maund, recalled, “The 
meeting was painful, but agreement was reached.’”’ A naval force would 
approach Narvik with a military force embarked and conduct a naval 
bombardment, now restricted to military objectives only.°° If the bom- 
bardment was effective — which Cork defined as white flags appearing 
onshore — the embarked force would be landed.°' With considerable 
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irony, the date chosen for this dubious operation was 24 April, eve of the 
anniversary of the landings at Gallipoli. The day dawned to a blizzard. 
This had the welcome advantage of preventing interference from the 
Luftwaffe, whose aircraft, based in Trondheim, had been bombing 
Harstad whenever weather permitted. But the falling snow also had the 
predictable disadvantage, which became obvious at the end of the bom- 
bardment, that it was impossible to see any flags, let alone white ones. 
The operation was aborted and the flotilla returned to Harstad. In fact, 
the bombardment caused no vital damage and not a single German 
fatality.” Following a British-inspired announcement from the Norwe- 
gian radio at Tromsø that all civilians should leave the town, the 
Germans were expecting an assault, and the commander had moved 
non-essential military personnel out of Narvik. The next day Cork 
informed the Admiralty of his judgement that ‘under existing conditions 
any direct attack upon Narvik is impracticable’ and reported that he 
intended to work towards Narvik overland from either side of the Ofot- 
fiord®* (Mackesy’s plan). It would take over a month for Narvik to fall. 

Was this a missed opportunity? Would a coup de main, amphibious 
assault have succeeded? These questions are intriguing, because had 
Narvik fallen within the first few days of the initial landing, the outcome 
of the whole campaign might have been very different. With all the 
resources and effort free to be concentrated further south, the Germans 
might have been dislodged from Trondheim. Politically, too, the fall of 
Narvik and the destruction of the German forces there could have had 
far-reaching consequences in Berlin where Hitler had accepted the whole 
responsibility. From another perspective, had the assault gone ahead and 
ended in a Gallipoli-style disaster, with the deaths of hundreds of soldiers 
(and Norwegian civilians), it would probably have ended the political 
career of the operation’s main protagonist — Winston Churchill. 

The questions have been the subject of much controversy, both at the 
time and since. Churchill was quick to suggest that the fault for a missed 
strategic opportunity lay with Mackesy — who was sacked the following 
month. But for Mackesy, he suggested, Narvik would have been taken at 
an early stage, but the general had ‘continued to use every argument, and 
there was no shortage of them, to prevent drastic action’.°° Some authors 
have agreed, one stating that ‘the facts must speak for themselves’ in that 
the eventual capture of Narvik was achieved by ‘relatively small forces at 
low cost’, although failing to point out the wholly different circum- 
stances.°° A number of commentators have taken the view that an ‘oppor- 
tunity [was] offered on the 13th ... remaining open perhaps a couple of 
days thereafter’ for a practicable assault?” or that ‘a landing during the first 
days [up to 16 April] would have had a good chance of success’.°* Captain 
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Louis Hamilton, of Aurora, endorsed this view, writing in late May 1940, 
‘T still think, with Lord Cork, that the soldiers underestimated the shatter- 
ing effect of close naval bombardment, and that if they had gone bald- 
headed for it that there was a good chance of success.’®? Others are more 
dubious.’° Most, including the Norwegian divisional chief of staff, con- 
sider that an attack after about 16 April would probably have failed, at least 
until several weeks later when the thaw came, resources had been built up 
and local tactical successes achieved. ’’ Although most agree that the best 
chance of success was on 13 April following the Warspite attack, not all 
agree that that chance would have been very high. Mackesy’s naval liaison 
officer, Captain Hubbacks, ‘doubted the statement that we could almost 
certainly have won Narvik on 13 April’.’” Captain Maund, Cork’s chief of 
staff (who had been head of the Inter-Service [amphibious] Training and 
Development Centre), told Derry, ‘Lord Cork’s first proposal to land a 
few hundred men in ships’ boats ... against an unknown garrison and to 
propose an advance over un-reconnoitred ground under deep snow was so 
silly that it cannot be defended.’’* A more comprehensive and well-argued 
assertion that an amphibious assault would have failed at any stage was 
made by Mackesy’s son — an eminent historian, but hardly an unbiased 
judge.’* Derry ultimately was ambivalent: ‘[I]t must be left an open 
question whether Lord Cork’s instinct for the offensive, while it involved 
grave risk of heavy loss, might not have justified itself in the event.’”” 
One person who firmly believed that Narvik was lost to the Germans 
was Adolf Hitler. The Führer had been deeply disappointed that 
Wesertibung had failed in one of its key objectives: the capitulation of 
Norway and with it the surrender of the Norwegian armed forces. This 
was of particular concern at Narvik, because, unlike the other divisions in 
the Norwegian Army, the 6th Division, centred on Narvik, was partially 
mobilised and had five battalions on active duty at the time of the 
German invasion, all of them equipped for winter warfare. The immedi- 
ate counter-attack by the Royal Navy on 10 April made the position of 
the German forces look precarious. Hitler had ordered that his forces in 
Narvik, commanded by Major General Eduard Dietl, be resupplied by 
air. This began on 12 April, but the Fihrer’s confidence was shaken. At a 
strategy conference the same day, he made it plain that, as Halder noted 
in his diary, ‘If things turn ugly up North, we won’t force the issue, but 
turn to the West! In eight or ten days.’’° On the evening of 13 April, 
following news of the second British naval attack, the mood at the 
Kriegsmarine headquarters in Berlin was ‘serious and depressed’, with 
talk of Narvik having ‘become a mousetrap for our forces’.’’ The 
following afternoon the head of the Army, General von Brauchitsch, 
returned from a meeting with Hitler to tell Halder that ‘[h]opes have 
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been abandoned to hold Narvik.’® It was clear to those around him that 
Hitler’s confidence was shaken. Jodl noted, ‘Nervousness has now 
reached fever pitch ... Führer wants Dietl to make his way south. 
I come out against such an unthinkable project.’”’ Jodl’s deputy recalled 
seeing Hitler ‘hunched in a chair in the corner, unnoticed and staring in 
front of him, a picture of brooding gloom. He appeared to be waiting for 
some new piece of news that would save the situation.’*” The next day, 
15 April, Hitler declared that the German forces at Narvik should either 
be ordered to withdraw into Sweden or be evacuated by air — both 
proposals opposed by Jodl. Two days later, Hitler signed an order giving 
Dietl discretionary authority to withdraw his force into Sweden and be 
interned. Jodl delayed its transmission long enough to persuade Hitler 
that all was not lost and instead to sign an order telling Dietl to hold 
Narvik for as long as possible.®’ By the next morning, Jodl noted, ‘The 
Führer is calm again.’** 

To what extent had Hitler’s crisis of confidence been justified? What 
was the position on the ground at Narvik? 

The German military force that arrived at Narvik in the early hours of 
9 April was the 139th Regiment of the 3rd Mountain Division. Its 
peacetime location was Graz in southern Austria, and the majority of 
its soldiers were Austrian. They were highly trained mountain warfare 
specialists — Gebirgsjager - and had combat experience from the Polish 
campaign, fighting in the Carpathian mountains. They were among the 
best troops in the German Army. The 139th Regiment comprised three 
battalions reinforced by a company of naval artillery and one of engin- 
eers, plus additional signals and intelligence personnel. The force 
numbered about 2,000 men.®* With it came the divisional commander, 
Major General Eduard Dietl. 

Dietl, aged forty-nine, was born in Bavaria and had served throughout 
the First World War in the 5th Bavarian Regiment, including fighting as 
a company commander at the Somme, Arras and in Flanders. After the 
war, he had joined the Freikorps Epp, a paramilitary bunch of ultra-right 
wing thugs, responsible for the murderous suppression of their political 
opponents in Bavaria. As an early Nazi, he became closely acquainted 
with Hitler, and his Reichswehr company was on standby to assist in the 
Beer Hall Putsch of 1923. After a job instructing in tactics at the Munich 
Infantry School, Dietl commanded a battalion in the Bavarian Infantry 
and later a mountain regiment. He was also an accomplished skier and 
mountaineer, had attended a two-month winter-warfare course (ironic- 
ally at the Norwegian Infantry Winter School) and was a pioneer of 
mountain warfare in the German Army. For all his faults, he was tough, 
professional and charismatic. An ardent Nazi, he was also one of Hitler’s 
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Figure 12.4 Major General Eduard Dietl 
(Getty Images) 


favourite generals. For the divisional commander to accompany just 
one of his regiments — the rest of the division was at Trondheim — was 
unusual, but it demonstrates the importance and scale of the task with 
which this regiment was faced, and the faith that Hitler had in Dietl to 
deliver the goods. 

Now isolated, with the nearest German support some 500 miles away 
at Trondheim, Dietl’s powers of leadership were to be put to the test.** 
His troops, most of whom had never seen the sea before, arrived in 
Narvik after two nights and a day without sleep, in ships which had been 
heading at speed into a severe gale. There had been many broken limbs 
below deck. At least ten men had been swept overboard, as had a large 
amount of heavy weapons, ammunition, communications, equipment 
and stores.” On the approaches to Narvik, the Kriegsmarine ships had 
been challenged by two Norwegian coastal defence vessels, Eidsvold and 
Norge, which they had sunk. Dietl’s first task, to seize and secure Narvik, 
was, however, relatively simple, aided by the Norwegian garrison com- 
mander, Colonel Sundlo, a long-time member of Quisling’s political 
party, who immediately surrendered the town.” But Dietl knew that 
serious resistance could be expected from the Norwegian troops to the 
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north and east of Narvik and that an attack by the British could be 
expected. He immediately secured the surrounding area, sending forces 
up the road to the north and along the railway line towards Bjørnfjell and 
the Swedish border. He also seized the Norwegian military depot, 
thereby obtaining a large amount of weapons, including 8,000 rifles 
and, significantly, 300 light machine guns and 15 heavy machine guns, 
together with large quantities of ammunition.” Also gained from the 
depot was much needed equipment and clothing. The latter was import- 
ant: the German troops had arrived without much of their specialist 
winter-warfare clothing.” Indeed, none of the three assigned stores ships 
had made it to Narvik. Dietl received some resupply by air on 12 April 
and again a day later, more important this time as it brought an artillery 
battery with its four 75 mm guns.°” Over the next few days, further minor 
resupply was to arrive by air. In addition, he had supplemented his 
harbour defences by stripping the wrecked destroyers of those guns that 
could be removed, including ten 105 mm guns taken from the five British 
armed merchant ships which had been involved in the attack on 10 
April.°° However, the threat from the north and east of Narvik required 
two of the three battalions, leaving only one for the defence of the town 
from seaborne attack, supplemented by some of the crews of the two 
ships sunk on 10 April. These crews, who, like all Kriegsmarine sailors, 
had undergone basic small-arms training, were clothed, armed and 
equipped from the captured supply depot, and organised into com- 
panies, although by the time of the Warspite attack on 13 April this 
process had only just begun. 

The Warspite attack was not entirely unexpected; B-Dienst had warned 
the previous day that a British attack was likely on 13 April.°’ The attack 
undoubtedly — and unsurprisingly — caused panic amongst some of the 
defenders. One witness records the sight of ‘soldiers and sailors scram- 
bling along the railway line or into the mountains to escape the expected 
British landing’.°* The Mayor of Narvik claimed to have observed a 
collapse in morale that evening, but a quick recovery next day.” The 
undercover British Military Intelligence officer at Narvik, Captain 
Torrance, in a hideout above the town, corroborated this: “That evening 
the whole mountain was swarming with German soldiers some of whom 
were throwing away their rifles ... many of them sailors from destroyers 
that had been sunk and wearing Norwegian uniforms .. . their morale was 
badly shaken. ... The following morning they returned to the village, 
others were looking out for their rifles in the snow.’ There are reasons 
to suggest, though, that if there was panic, it was not widespread. First, 
although almost 300 German sailors lost their lives, not a single German 
on land was killed that day,” nor did Dietl see the need to call up any 
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reserves to assist.”° German sources, which draw attention to panic at 
other times, do not mention it on this occasion.”’ It is particularly 
unlikely that panic extended to the more seasoned of the Gebirgsjager, 
who knew that they were under the eagle eye of their redoubtable div- 
isional commander. It would have taken very few of them to seriously 
disrupt a disembarkation from Whitworth’s ships coming alongside the 
quay on 13 April, and it is known that a reserve of one company was in 
position above the town ready to counter-attack against any landing. 
Even if Southampton, with its two companies of Guardsmen, had been 
present, and even if they had been armed, equipped and prepared, it is 
highly questionable as to whether an assault would have been successful. 
Nevertheless, the German defenders believed that the British ‘had let slip 
their big opportunity’ of taking Narvik.°* What chances there were 
rapidly receded. During the following day, discipline would have been 
restored, certainly amongst the Gebirgsjager battalion and progressively 
amongst the shell-shocked sailors who had fled their destroyed ships. 
These sailors, like those from the ships wrecked in the 10 April destroyer 
attack, were then organised, reclothed, equipped, armed and formed into 
companies. Ironically, the British naval successes had resulted in the size 
of Dietl’s force being more than doubled, from some 2,000 men to 
around 4,500.” Although the sailors’ combat capability was limited, it 
is unlikely that Narvik could have been held without them. In addition, 
their technical support was considered to be ‘exceptionally valuable’.'°° 

Thereafter, the firepower at the German’s disposal, including four 
mountain guns, six heavy mortars, guns taken off the sunken ships and 
ten heavy machine guns — in prepared positions, many of which were 
defiladed from low trajectory naval gunfire — made Narvik a very hard nut 
to crack with what the British had at hand. The chance of a successful 
frontal assault in daylight — and at that time of year there was no complete 
darkness — by a few hundred infantrymen from open rowing boats would 
have been very low. Indeed, it is probable that most of the boats would 
not even have reached the shore. Had those troops managed to gain a 
foothold on land, they would have been hard pressed to hold their 
position for long against a determined German counter-attack. German 
air superiority, with Narvik in range of the Luftwaffe bombers based at 
Trondheim, would have made the operation even more hazardous when- 
ever conditions allowed flying. Finally, since the troops would have been 
most unlikely to have got ashore dry-shod, they would all have suffered 
from frostbite as soon as the sun set. Even as a peacetime exercise, the 
result would probably have been a shambles. Yet Dietl, with his troops 
increasingly thinly stretched — much more so than Mackesy believed — 
was far from optimistic; the Germans were mystified by the British failure 
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Gebirgsjager und Matrofen in Stellung 


Figure 12.5 A German machine gun post overlooking Narvik harbour 
(Bundearchiv) 


to launch an amphibious assault.'°’ Both Dietl and Mackesy overesti- 
mated their own vulnerabilities in comparison to each other’s. 

It is impossible to say with complete certainty that the operation 
proposed by Cork could not have succeeded — only that, with the benefit 
of hindsight, its chances of success were very low. With the information 
available at the time, Cork’s plan looks to have been, as he himself 
described it, ‘a gamble’'°* — and a reckless one at that, particularly 
around the period 17—24 April, when he was under greatest pressure 
from London to act. It seems that Cork, himself, came to recognise just 
how high the risk was. Having been appointed CinC on 20 April, he had 
the authority to order Mackesy to carry out the frontal attack — and the 
latter had said he would do it, if given a direct order; but, for the 
moment, Cork chose not to give that order. As he later commented, 
‘by this time the chance of a coup de main had passed.’!”’ 

The initial operations had shown both the strengths and weaknesses of 
the British capacity for making war. Many accounts, as well as popular 
folk memory, tend to concentrate on the former. The performance of 
the captains and crews of individual ships of the Royal Navy, such as 
those of Glowworm and Hardy, had been superb and inspiring. Many 
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other aspects had not been. The despatch of the Army and Navy com- 
manders with separate and contradictory orders, which had such unfor- 
tunate consequences, also illustrated the level of amateurism and 
incompetence in the British higher direction of the war and the failure 
to learn lessons of the past. As Ismay later commented, 


the worst shortcomings of the First World War, as exemplified by the Dardanelles 
campaign, were faithfully repeated. The Chief of the Naval Staff and the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff acted with sturdy independence. They appointed their 
respective commanders without consultation with each other; and, worse still, 
they gave directives to those commanders without harmonising them. Thereafter 
they continued to issue separate orders to them. Thus confusion was worse 
compounded. '"* 


The failure to consider the compatibility of the two deployed command- 
ers had the most serious consequences. It was clearly not a consideration 
for Churchill when he selected his old friend, Cork, and Pound was 
either not consulted or raised no objection. Either way, the result was a 
dysfunctional command. At the first sniff of trouble, Ironside should 
have sent out a senior officer to report back. 

The rapid and confusing changes to the deployment plan were symp- 
tomatic of an unclear and wavering strategy and the lack of firm direction 
at the top. Nor were responsibility and authority clearly defined. At first, 
Cork was constrained to act only in consultation with Mackesy. Even 
when he was made the sole authority, Cork failed to exercise that author- 
ity, instead referring decisions to London. This failure was not just, or 
indeed primarily, a personality issue. Cork lacked the necessary know- 
ledge or experience to overrule his Army subordinates, and had no Army 
adviser on his staff. Nor was anyone in authority in London prepared to 
remind Cork that, as CinC, he and he alone, was responsible for giving 
orders ‘in theatre’. Here again, the Chiefs of Staff should have been 
giving advice to ministers — and direction to Cork. 

The Chiefs of Staff also failed to follow the doctrinal guidance given in 
the Manual for Combined Operations, produced only two years earlier. 
There may have been a number of contributory factors. First, doctrine of 
any sort in all three services was generally treated with some disdain as 
the enemy of improvisation and initiative. Second, the doctrine had been 
largely produced by one service — the War Office — which may have 
undermined its validity with the other two. Third, such was the perceived 
place of doctrine, the Chiefs may not even have known that the doctrine 
existed, or if they did, thought that they knew better. 

Finally, Mackesy chose to have almost nothing to do with the Norwe- 
gian Army, in whom he had ‘not much confidence’.'°? His view was 
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unchanged when he later wrote, ‘Taken as a whole I regarded them as 
being utterly untrustworthy, perhaps 50%, or more, were in sympathy 
with, and a large number actively assisted, the Germans.’!°° The basis of 
this allegation is unclear. One Norwegian historian asserts that right up 
to the invasion the Norwegian armed forces were ‘rich in Nazi sympa- 
thisers and members of Quisling’s political party’ and its general staff 
‘crammed with officers sympathetic to Hitler and Germany’. But closer 
inspection would have shown Mackesy that Major General Fleischer and 
his soldiers fought the Germans with wholehearted commitment, passion 
and self-sacrifice. As a result of Mackesy’s view — a view widely shared 
within his force — British and Norwegian efforts around Narvik were 
uncoordinated, and all the weaker for it. °” 
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If the War Cabinet had found campaign strategy for Narvik challenging, 
it was about to find the strategy further south even more so. 

The fog of uncertainty which had shrouded the picture of what 
was actually happening in Norway at the time of the invasion was 
slow to lift, and by 14 April, when the decision was taken to divert 
146 Brigade to Namsos, the picture was only a little clearer. A major 
source of information was the SIS officer, Frank Foley, who had 
hurriedly left Oslo with Margaret Reid on 9 April and managed to 
locate the Norwegian military headquarters in the Gudbrandsdal 
valley, north of Lillehammer. Foley had with him his long-range 
wireless telegraph set that was capable, albeit intermittently, of con- 
tacting London. 
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The decision to divert 146 Brigade had followed optimism about the 
imminent capture of Narvik after the successful Warspite attack, the 
growing pressure on and within the War Cabinet to recognise the import- 
ance of propping up Norwegian resistance and the requirement for the 
speedy capture of Trondheim. A late addition to this pressure was the 
personal appeal for help from General Ruge to Chamberlain.’ The Prime 
Minister had replied, ‘We are coming as fast as possible and in great 
strength.’ 

Churchill had anticipated the formal decision to divert 146 Brigade, 
informing the Military Coordination Committee the previous evening 
that, ‘in any event’, the Admiralty had ordered warships to land a small 
party of marines at Namsos that very night or the following morning, 
with a similar landing planned for Alesund, a small port south of 
Trondheim, a few days later. In addition, the Committee had directed 
the Chiefs to study the possibility of a direct landing at Trondheim itself. 
It was, however, unclear as to the purpose of the landings at Namsos and 
Alesund. Was their rationale, as Churchill now suggested, that they 
‘would tend to attract the Germans away from Trondheim itself and lead 
to their dispersal’,’ or was it still, as he had suggested only twenty-four 
hours previously, ‘to give the impression of an attack on Trondheim’?* 
Or were they to provide support for the main landing at Trondheim, if it 
took place? Or, if the landing at Trondheim proved unfeasible, were 
Namsos and Alesund to become the main entry points for an overland 
attack on Trondheim? None of the Chiefs sought clarification or ques- 
tioned the suitability of these little ports as points of entry for a large 
military force. It was, however, pointed out that 146 Brigade was a 
Territorial Army brigade ‘whose training was not yet advanced’ — a gross 
understatement — but there was no alternative immediately available. 
Furthermore, the threat to these operations that came from the 
Luftwaffe based at Stavanger was recognised, but the meeting was told 
that it would be taken care of by RAF attacks on the airbase and, ‘it was 
hoped’, by naval bombardment.” Events would show this optimism to be 
misplaced. 

Churchill had come to accept the vital importance of Trondheim, 
describing it in a letter to King George on 15 April as ‘an even greater 
prize than Narvik’.° The dazzling success of the Warspite attack and the 
prospect of the imminent capture of Narvik encouraged Churchill to 
hope for a repeat performance at Trondheim. In his memoirs he claimed 
to be a somewhat reluctant convert. 


Left to myself, I would have stuck to my first love, Narvik; but serving a loyal chief 
and friendly Cabinet, I now looked forward to this exciting enterprise to which so 
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many staid and cautious Ministers had given their strong adherence, and which 
seemed to find much favour with the Naval Staff and indeed among all our 
experts. Such was the position on the 17th.’ 


In fact, Churchill quickly became the chief protagonist for a direct attack 
on Trondheim. As early as 13 April a signal had gone from the Admiralty 
to the CinC Home Fleet, Forbes, which, in Churchill’s euphemistic 
words, ‘raised with him in a positive manner the question of whether 
the Home Fleet should not force a passage’. Pound was optimistic: ‘The 
naval staff anticipated no difficulty in silencing the shore batteries at 
Trondheim.”” 

Forbes’s response to the Admiralty, however, was decidedly 
unenthusiastic: 


Shore batteries could no doubt be destroyed or dominated by battleship in 
daylight [...] if she had high-explosive bombardment shells for main 
armament, but none in Home Fleet have. This, however, is only the minor part 
of the task. The main difficulties are (1) Surprise having been lost, to protect 
troopships from a heavy scale air attack for over 30 miles in narrow waters, and 
(2) then to carry out an opposed landing of which ample warning has been given, 
under continuous air attack. [...]For foregoing reasons, I do not consider 
operation feasible, unless you are prepared to face very heavy losses in troops 
and transports.” 


Forbes’s fear of air attack must have sounded oddly pessimistic to those 
who -— like Churchill, Pound and Phillips — had not experienced it and 
had yet to recognise the way that air power had changed warfare. The 
early results of German air attack had not been dramatic and had lulled 
some into a false sense of security. The Military Coordination 
Committee on 15 April noted with satisfaction that ‘German air attacks 
on our shipping had practically ceased ... their losses had no doubt been 
considerable.’'' Two days later, Ironside was remarking on ‘enemy 
bombing all along the Norwegian coast, but most ineffective. At 
Harstad ... nine planes bombed for five hours and hit no ship or even 
the town. No casualties. ... At Lillesjona and Namsos some two hours 
with five planes on [one ship] without result.’’* The perspective of those 
who had been on the receiving end of the Luftwaffe’s attention was 
somewhat different. As Admiral Whitworth noted, on 9 April one ship, 
HMS Gurkha had been sunk, two others had had been damaged by near 
misses and, despite orders to conserve anti-aircraft ammunition, 40 per 
cent of heavy AA ammunition stocks had been expended in a single 
day.'’ Elsewhere, another battleship (Rodney) had had a lucky escape — 
hit by a large bomb which failed to explode and a further three ships were 
damaged by near misses. Faced with this scale of threat, the prospect of 
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continued operations was clearly alarming. Forbes had pulled his ships 
away from the Norwegian coast (in doing so, forfeiting the opportunity of 
their destroying the German ships returning home)'* and concluded that 
his surface fleet would have to confine its activity to the northern area.'” 

The Admiralty’s reply addressed Forbes’s stated concerns: the Fleet 
would be provided with high-explosive shells; the airfields at Stavanger 
and Trondheim would be bombed and, in the case of Stavanger, also 
bombarded from the sea, immediately before the attack; and the oper- 
ation would not take place for seven days, which would be devoted to 
careful preparation. The message ended in characteristic Churchillian 
style, ‘Pray, therefore, please reconsider this important project further.’'° 
Forbes reiterated his concern about air attack, in particular his concern 
about long-range German bombers from airbases further afield, but got 
on with planning the operation. *’ 

The Joint Planners, as requested, had considered the proposal and 
reported back on 15 April. Their findings, however, were resolutely 
opposed to the scheme: 


To capture the port and aerodrome of Trondheim a full scale combined 
operation involving an opposed landing would be necessary: 


a) Troops would have to be properly trained and equipped. 

b) Most careful detailed planning by commanders and staffs would be required. 

c) Even if the long delay involved were accepted, the heavy scale of air attack 
would still have to be faced. 

d) Such an operation would not afford the immediate support which the Norwe- 
gians require. 

e) This operation could not possibly be carried out by Force ‘Maurice’. That 
force is not big enough nor is it at present organised for an opposed landing.'® 


Their conclusion was succinct. ‘A direct attack upon Trondheim would 
be costly in execution and would be unlikely to result in the capture of 
Trondheim.’’° 

These findings were most unwelcome to the Chiefs of Staff when they 
considered the report that evening. They set out their position at the start: 
‘(I]t was essential on political, as well as military, grounds, to recapture 
this port from the Germans.’ The Chiefs then received a prophetic 
warning about the potential impact of air power on the operation. 


Air Commodore Slessor drew attention to the risks involved from air attack in 
relation to the importance of the object. While realising the political necessity for 
an attempt on Trondheim he considered that this port could not subsequently be 
used to maintain large forces to keep Norway in the war for long, or to supply 
Sweden. He felt that the Chiefs of staff should be aware of the scale of air attack to 
which Trondheim is liable, in order that they could assess the risks involved, 
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especially to capital ships and destroyers, in a combined operation in the 
Trondheim Fiord. Previously, before the Germans had seized Stavanger and 
Denmark, it had been assessed that an average of 100 tons a day, on a 
conservative estimate, could be directed against Trondheim. This could now be 
very much increased.”° 


This argument did not, however, persuade the CIGS. His response to 
Slessor is revealing about his perception of strategy and the Chiefs’ role 
in it: not as that of ensuring that the ends, ways and means were in 
balance, but purely as the implementers of policy. ‘I told him that he had 
argued the wrong way’, Ironside recorded in his diary. ‘We were con- 
sidering how to attack it, not whether we should or not. That politically 
we had been ordered to attack it and that it was the only way to save 
Norway.’ Ironside’s subsequent comments also reveal his domination of 
the other Chiefs: “We went on to make the plan: two landings north and 
south and a dash up the fiord with a battleship as at Narvik. ... I was 
pretty forceful in what I said and I forced the committee to continue 
planning. We are now at a critical moment of the war from a morale point 
of view and we must expect to suffer casualties.’*! 

The Chiefs rejected the Joint Planners’ advice and ordered that prep- 
arations for a direct attack upon Trondheim should be put in hand 
forthwith. As to Slessor’s warning, ‘Experience would show’, they said, 
dismissively and with apparent disregard for the consequences, ‘whether 
or not substantial forces could be maintained in the face of air attack.’°* 

The atmosphere at meetings of the Military Coordination Committee 
had become strained and acrimonious under Churchill’s chairmanship — 
and a long way from his claim in his memoirs that ‘[l]oyalty and goodwill 
were forthcoming from all concerned.’ ” On 14 April Ironside recorded, 


[o]ne of the fallacies that Winston seems to have got into his head is that we can 
make improvised decisions to carry on the war by meeting at 5 p.m. each day. It is 
regardless of the enemy and decisions which have to be made at all hours of the 
day as the enemy reacts. The S[ecretary] of S[tate] is going to see the Prime 
Minister to-day to tell him that the war cannot be run by the Staffs sitting round a 
table arguing. We cannot have a man trying to supervise all military arrangements 
as if he were a company commander running a small operation to cross a bridge. 
How I have kept my temper do far I don’t know.”* 


Ismay believed that the situation could erupt. At the Chiefs’ meeting on 
16 April he ‘cleared the room ... and implored the Chiefs of Staff to 
exercise the most rigid self-control over themselves and at all costs to 
keep their tempers. He told them that, if there was a row at the meeting, 
he was afraid of a first-class political crisis.” Churchill, sensing trouble, 
had already moved to invite the Prime Minister to chair future important 
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meetings of the Military Coordination Committee, so the latter was in 
the chair that morning when the Chiefs reported—back on plans for the 
direct attack on Trondheim — what was to become known as Operation 
Hammer.*° 

In accordance with the discussion the previous evening, the report was 
presented, not as an appreciation of the feasibility or wisdom of conduct- 
ing the operation, but as a plan. There was, thus, no consideration of 
strategy — of whether the ways and means were adequate to achieve the 
goal, and whether its achievement would lead to a strategic objective. 
The Prime Minister certainly did not question this. As Ironside outlined 
the plan, Chamberlain’s only concern was ‘the need for carrying out the 
main operation on Trondheim with the least possible delay’. Consider- 
ation of risk gave way to wishful thinking, and it seemed to be infectious. 
Churchill described Hammer as ‘a hazardous and, if it was successful ... 
a brilliant operation’. Ironside said that the force at Namsos ‘should’ be 
ready to begin active operations on 21 April, omitting any concerns 
about the capability of an unsupported, semi-trained Territorial Brigade 
to engage in a manoeuvre battle against the Germans. He ‘hoped’ to have 
available for the operation two battalions of Guards [from Narvik] and 
two of the French Foreign Legion. When information arrived at the 
meeting that the latter would not be available before 25 April, Ironside 
said that he would ‘do his best’ to expedite their arrival. When he said 
that he ‘thought’ the Regular Brigade (15th Infantry Brigade from the 
BEF) — which the meeting members had agreed was essential for the 
operation — ‘could’ be made available in under a week, Chamberlain 
intervened to say that planning should proceed on the assumption that it 
‘would’ be available. Pound, the only other person to speak at the 
meeting, also succumbed to the mood. On the key issue of the air threat 
to the operation, he merely said that the Germans would ‘probably’ not 
obtain more than two hours warning that the landing was about to take 
place, and it therefore ‘seemed unlikely’ that they could reach the area 
before the troops had landed. Awkward subjects, such as whether there 
would be sufficient time to organise and prepare an amphibious oper- 
ation and what the likely strength and capability of the German forces at 
Trondheim might be when it took place, were simply not mentioned.” It 
was as if to do so would have been in bad taste. 

Hardly had the plan been ratified by the War Cabinet the next day than 
its impracticalities started to surface. At a meeting of the Chiefs of Staff, 
attended by the nominated commander for Operation Hammer, Major 
General Hotblack, it was uncertain how the troops would be landed; 
Hotblack wanted eight landing craft for the task. It was accepted that the 
single battery of anti-aircraft guns allocated would be totally inadequate 
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and that further batteries would have to be withdrawn from the BEF and 
from Great Britain. Some of the warships would have to remain behind 
to provide artillery support for the troops on land. And it was recognised 
that the policy which prevented bombardment of towns would need to be 
changed. Outside the meeting it was also recognised that extra forces 
would be required, and approaches were hastily made to the Canadians 
to provide two of their battalions, based in Britain.” The planning was 
further affected by a series of misfortunes. That evening Hotblack was 
found unconscious, having suffered a stroke. The operation was post- 
poned. A successor, Brigadier Berney-Ficklin, was hastily appointed, 
briefed and despatched with his staff to Scapa, but his aircraft crashed 
on landing, seriously injuring all occupants. The operation was again 
postponed, while the third (and final) commander, Major General Paget, 
was nominated and briefed. 

Meanwhile, in the Air Ministry, Slessor was working assiduously to 
undermine the plan. Writing on 17 April to Air Marshal Joubert de la 
Ferté, who had been put in charge of a special planning staff at the 
Admiralty for the assault on Trondheim, he told him that ‘regarded as 
a military operation in a purely professional sense, this operation is 
entirely fantastic’ and likely to fail, so, 


for pity’s sake keep your stakes as low as you can. Don’t push in three battleships 
if you can do with one; and don’t push in more destroyers or troopships than you 
can possibly avoid — especially the former. Don’t let’s kid ourselves that the 
capture of Trondheim is going to win this war. And — let us remember — that 
after Trondheim we’ve got to go on fighting a long war — possibly with Italy as an 
enemy.” 


Further serious doubts about the plan’s feasibility were shortly to follow. 
On 18 April reports came in about the cruiser HMS Suffolk which had 
carried out a bombardment of Stavanger airbase the previous day. 
Heading back out to sea, Suffolk had been caught by the Luftwaffe and, 
without the expected fighter escort,” had been subjected to some seven 
hours of bombing. Her eight four-inch anti-aircraft guns caused no hits 
on her attackers, and, worryingly, even after the appearance of Fleet Air 
Arm fighters, the attacks continued unabated, with a number of near 
misses so close that they caused further damage. She barely escaped, 
limping back to Scapa where she arrived with her quarterdeck awash, 
thirty-two of her crew dead and thirty-eight wounded.’' One historian 
later observed, it was ‘the first visible evidence to the fleet that a new era 
had dawned in naval operations’. However, the fact that, despite thirty- 
three separate attacks over seven hours, mostly against a crippled ship, 
the Luftwaffe had failed to sink her seemed to be overlooked. The 
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Admiralty had already been concerned by the impact of the Luftwaffe on 
the landings at Namsos, in particular, the number of near misses and the 
alarming rate at which anti-aircraft ammunition was being expended. 
With practically every available warship being committed to Operation 
Hammer, little imagination was required as to the possible outcome in 
the confined waters of the Trondheim Fiord. Forbes was now informed 
that the Royal Navy’s remaining stock of anti-aircraft ammunition was no 
more than 7,000 rounds, information that he considered so sensitive to 
morale that he did not pass it on.” With Forbes still ‘bitterly opposing 
the operation’,** and others in the Admiralty having severe doubts,” 
Pound began to get cold feet. 

Although there is a suggestion that he met with Ironside that evening 
and persuaded him that Hammer should be cancelled,’ Ironside makes 
no mention of it in his diary, noting only a dinner with Churchill, 
discussing Narvik.” Pound formally raised the Admiralty’s concerns 
the following day (19 April) at a hastily convened meeting of the Chiefs 
of Staff.** Ironside did not attend — he appears to have been busy with 
tactical-level affairs concerning the ongoing deployments; Massy went in 
his place. Churchill, unusually, was also present for part of the time. 
Pound set out a radical alternative plan. Based on the success of the 
landings at Namsos and Andalsnes (which had been preferred over 
nearby Alesund), he proposed that, in place of a direct amphibious 
assault, Trondheim should be ‘invested’ (surrounded and besieged) by 
a pincer movement of land forces from these ports. On paper, this must 
have looked quite promising: there would be almost 13,000 Allied troops 
ashore to the north and south of Trondheim and only an estimated 3,000 
German troops. The new plan, they concluded, ‘should be perfectly 
possible’ and avoided ‘an operation which had always been recognised 
as of a very hazardous nature’. It was acknowledged that this might mean 
a delay in the capture of Trondheim, but it provided, so it was said, ‘a 
greater certainty of success’.*’ In his memoirs, Churchill claimed, ‘When 
I became aware of this right-about-turn I was indignant, and questioned 
searchingly the officers concerned. It was soon plain to me that all 
professional opinion was now adverse to the operation which only a few 
days before it had spontaneously espoused.’*” It is, however, inconceiv- 
able that Pound would have proposed this change without first consult- 
ing Churchill. And it was far from true that ‘all professional opinion’ 
was adverse to the operation; the CIGS’s view had not been sought, nor 
had the staffs been consulted about the feasibility of the new plan. 
According to Chamberlain, Churchill convened the meeting (it was held, 
most unusually, at the Admiralty) and ‘O. Stanley ... declared to me 
that W. bullied the staff into agreement with a course which they 
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disapproved.”*' Furthermore, the Chiefs’ conclusions that ‘subject to the 
approval of the War Cabinet the proposed alterations in the plans for the 
capture of Trondheim should be accepted’ contained a most important 
caveat: ‘provided the scale of air attack could be competed with’.** This 
inconvenient caveat was quickly forgotten. By the end of the afternoon, 
Churchill, acting with precipitate speed, and perhaps not unmindful of 
Gallipoli, had obtained an immediate decision from the Prime Minister 
to cancel Hammer.** 

Only now were the staffs involved, and serious doubts about the new 
plan emerged. First were concerns about the capacity of the port of 
Namsos. A report had been received from one of the destroyer cap- 
tains earlier that week: ‘Facilities for landing and accommodating large 
numbers of troops at Namsos very inadequate. Consider it impossible 
to deal with more than one transport at a time and consider that there 
is a grave risk to town and transport unless command of air is cer- 
tain.’** The Military Operations staff were most unhappy about the 
new proposal — ‘palpable nonsense’ was how Dewing later described 
it.“ Their appreciation raised a number of serious concerns. The first 
concern was the size of the enemy force in the Trondheim area: ‘say, 
3,000 to 5,000, liable to be reinforced by air up to a total of say, 
8,000’. The second concern was the large Allied force needed to 
combat the expected German link-up operation from Oslo: ‘[A]s the 
Germans advance, we may well need a division’. The next concern was 
the anticipated increase in air attack. Last , they were concerned about 
the warnings that the facilities for the development of a base at both 
Namsos and Andalsnes were ‘meagre in the extreme’, limiting the 
force size which could be maintained, and that ships approaching these 
ports would be vulnerable to air attack: ‘[I]t follows that the hasty 
despatch of troops through these bases entails risk of administrative 
breakdown.’ The appreciation concluded: 


It is therefore clear that for some weeks, it would be out of the question to provide 
any appreciable force to advance on Trondheim from the south. It is probably 
true that our pincer movement could not be developed within a month. The 
capture of Trondheim could therefore only be effective before this date by an 
advance from Namsos.*° 


At ten o’clock that night Ironside attended the Military Coordination 
Committee meeting and gave a summary of the General Staff appreci- 
ation. It must either have been a much watered-down version or pre- 
sented unconvincingly, because while the Committee acknowledged that 
there was a possibility of the Namsos force meeting difficulties, ‘it was felt 
that these would not be insuperable, and that there was no reason to feel 
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undue anxiety regarding the position of the troops both in the course of 
disembarkation and subsequent land operations.’ Nor did any of the 
Chiefs raise the vital caveat that they had agreed, ‘provided the scale of 
air attack could be competed with’. Churchill was hardly likely to go back 
to Chamberlain saying he had been overhasty and made a mistake. The 
Committee duly gave formal endorsement to the cancellation.“ Fatigue 
had finally caught up with the Chiefs. Slessor recalled, ‘ve never seen 
three men more exhausted and therefore less fit to consider objectively a 
military problem on which so much depended. Ironside could hardly 
keep awake.’** They were, said Slessor, ‘exhausted men, ready to suc- 
cumb to Winston’s pressure’. *” 

Some of the major practical challenges to the new plan were raised at 
the War Cabinet the next morning (20 April), not by the CIGS, but by 
his minister who had clearly picked up on the comments of the War 
Office staff. Stanley warned of the risks of putting large forces through 
the small ports of Namsos and Andalsnes, commenting that ‘[t]he new 
plan was indeed little less hazardous than that of a direct attack on 
Trondheim.’ The description of a pincer movement was, he suggested, 
something of an illusion: the southern force would be preoccupied with 
the Germans advancing northwards, and it might well be a month before 
any serious move could be made against Trondheim from the south. 
Having agreed to the plan the previous evening, Ironside now found 
himself in a difficult position, and his advice was self-contradictory. He 
said that ‘the troops at Dombas had no guns or transport and were 
therefore not in any condition to fight a serious action’, but that ‘[t]hey 
should, however, be able to hold a defensive position.’ No one chose to 
question why a defensive position might not qualify as a serious action. 
Churchill intervened to say that Massy, the newly appointed CinC of the 
Central Norway land operation, was signed up to the plan and had said 
that as far as Hammer was concerned, ‘the stake was disproportionate to 
the result, particularly as the latter could be obtained by other 
methods.” This was very much paraphrasing Massy, but the War Cab- 
inet was persuaded: Operation Hammer was abandoned. 


Would it have succeeded? 


Churchill certainly thought so, both at the time and in retrospect. ‘On the 
knowledge that we had in the middle of April,’ he wrote, ‘I remain of the 
opinion that having gone so far, we ought to have persisted in carrying 
out Operation Hammer.’ He blamed himself for listening to his 
advisers.’ But as with an assessment of the proposed coup de main 
landing at Narvik, it is necessary to look at the enemy position. 
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The force that landed at Trondheim in the early hours of 9 April was 
the 138th Mountain Regiment, from Dietl’s 3rd Mountain Division. It 
consisted of three slightly under-strength battalions, with two companies 
of naval coastal artillery, a troop of mountain artillery and a company of 
engineers — a total of about 1,700 men.” They took over the town while 
it slept, and by the following day, the forts at the entrance to the fiord, 
the main supply depot (including twenty-eight artillery pieces) and the 
airfield at Vaernes, twenty miles to the east, were all in German hands.’ 
The task was eased by the Norwegian divisional commander, Major 
General Jacob Laurantzon, who left the city and ‘adopted a rather 
passive attitude towards the German invasion’.°* However, the 
Germans were worried about the naval position and their supplies. 
The warships which had brought the garrison were damaged and their 
fuel situation critical;?? of scarcely less concern, only one of the stores 
ships had made it.” They wasted no time in putting things right. With 
the help of local civilians, ‘drawn by good money, cigarettes and alco- 
hol,” work was immediately started to improve the surface of the 
airfield, and within a few days it was operational.” About half of the 
force was retained in or near the town, ready for the expected British 
seaborne counter-attack, but companies were also deployed up the 
railway line to the Swedish border, to the north to keep the Norwegian 
military at arm’s length and as a guard force to the south. Reinforce- 
ments arrived steadily by sea and air. By 13 April, the garrison had been 
increased by two troops of anti-aircraft guns, a troop of medium artillery 
and seven dive bombers based at Vaernes. In the next few days, around 
120 tons of ammunition were delivered by submarine.’ On 14 April, a 
further battalion of infantry (less one company) arrived by air and was 
complete by 18 April. Two days later, another battalion and a further 
troop of mountain artillery arrived, accompanied by Major General Kurt 
Woytasch, commander of 181st Infantry Division from which the 
troops — recently raised, apart from the Gebirsgsjéger — came. By 21 
April, the German force in the Trondheim area comprised five-and-a- 
half battalions of infantry, elements of two batteries of mountain artillery 
and a company of engineers. This totalled around 5,000 men, just under 
half of which (about two battalions) was guarding the town, airfield and 
entrances to the fiord.’ 

British estimates of the German strength at Trondheim on 11 April 
were of a force of around 3,000,°' corroborated by Norwegian reports on 
14 April.°* Two days later it was believed that Vaernes was defended by 
anti-aircraft guns, with a number of bombers on the ground.°’ On 21 
April, significant reinforcements, including artillery, were noted,°* and 
the estimated strength for the Trondheim area was put at 6,000 ‘of which 
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2,000 — 2,500 are probably concentrated for defence of the town itself.’°° 


British estimates were, therefore, on the high side throughout. 

The German perception was that Trondheim was not nearly as secure 
as the British imagined. Keitel wrote to Falkenhorst on 23 April, “The 
Fiihrer’s one great pressing anxiety is the situation at Trondheim’, 
detailing the landings at Namsos and Andalsnes as particular concerns 
and urging reinforcement by air.°° Two days previously, Hitler had 
ordered 2nd Mountain Division to Norway and initiated plans for it to 
be reinforced by 1st Mountain Division. On 22 April Raeder succeeded 
in talking Hitler out of a desperate measure to send a division to Trond- 
heim in two ocean liners.°’ 

For the British, Trondheim was a less challenging objective for an 
amphibious landing than Narvik. Unlike Narvik, the terrain and climate 
did not overwhelmingly favour the defender. With comparatively little 
snow at sea level, there was no need to land at the town itself. There were 
a number of possible landing places nearby. There was also the potential 
threat to the defenders from Allied landings to the north and south, with 
support from two aircraft carriers. Furthermore, the fiord forts were far 
from formidable? and were thought vulnerable to land attack (although 
their defences had actually been somewhat strengthened). 

The prospects for a direct attack somewhere in the Trondheim fiord 
were, therefore, not nearly as daunting as at Narvik. Indeed, the official 
historian ventured the opinion that ‘it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that sufficient promptness of action, even with relatively small forces, 
could have won back the port’.°” Others also believed it eminently 
achievable. Notable among them was 67-year-old Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes, champion of forcing the Dardanelles in 1915 and hero 
of the daring raid on Zeebrugge in 1918, now a Member of Parliament. 
He argued the case vociferously and pressed Churchill to allow him to 
command the attack, ‘reminding me’, wrote Churchill, tellingly, ‘of the 
Dardanelles and how easily the straits could have been forced if we had 
not been stopped by timid obstructionists’.“° 

The opportunity for a direct assault at Trondheim was, however, 
fleeting. A good rule of thumb — and one that holds good in this case — 
is that attackers are at their most vulnerable to counter-attack when they 
are still reorganising on their objective. Had the Chiefs of Staff pressed 
their initial belief that Trondheim, not Narvik, should be the point of 
main effort, and had all resources — British and French — been devoted to 
securing it, there might have been some chance of success, even with a 
force untrained in amphibious operations. But thereafter that chance 
faded rapidly. Indeed, a retrospective German assessment concluded 
that ‘a direct attack on Trondheim would only have been possible in 
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the first days of the German operations’.’' By the time that Hammer was 
approved on 16 April, it was accepted, quite reasonably, that a ten-day 
delay would be required before the two Regular brigades from the BEF 
could be moved and prepared for the task against a prepared defence. ”? 
By that time, the German garrison, unless heavily pressed from north and 
south, would have been much better placed to resist an attack, particu- 
larly with German air superiority, to which the British fleet in the con- 
fined waters of the fiord would have been highly vulnerable. With such a 
high proportion of capital warships involved — for example, forty-five out 
of the Fleet’s available sixty-three destroyers were earmarked for the 
operation — the stakes were high.’* Some may have speculated that just 
as it was said that Admiral Jellicoe at Jutland could have lost the war in an 
afternoon, so Admiral Forbes at Trondheim could come uncomfortably 
close to doing the same thing. Forbes, himself, remained sceptical of 
success, believing that the operation would have been ‘a gamble which 
might have succeeded, but probably would not’.’* 

Whatever the chances of Hammer’s success, the focus of the decision 
makers on the chances of a successful battle missed the real strategic 
point. As the Joint Planners had emphasised all along, the important 
issue was not the capture of the town, but whether it could be held and 
used to achieve campaign objectives at acceptable cost in resources and 
casualties. And here the official historian was rightly unequivocal: ‘[I]t 
seems quite clear that if we had captured Trondheim we could not have 
held on to it indefinitely.” Ismay put it more graphically: ‘[W]e should 
have been bled white in trying to maintain ourselves there.’’° At the time, 
though, such judgments were far less clear. 
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Map 14.1 Namsos to Trondheim 


A lot was now riding on the operation at Namsos — Operation Maurice. 
On 19 April Churchill had reported to the War Cabinet that the force had 
landed successfully and had already made good progress inland;' indeed, 
the situation map would have shown them at a point almost halfway to 
Trondheim. The next day he reported that the first convoy carrying the 
Chasseurs Alpins had arrived and completed disembarkation, and that 
the second convoy was ready to sail.” The Military Coordination 
Committee had concluded that the difficulties the force might meet 
‘would not be insuperable, and that there was no reason to feel undue 
anxiety regarding the position of the troops both in the course of disem- 
barkation and subsequent land operations’.’ The southern force at 
Andalsnes might take some time before it could turn its attention 
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northwards towards Trondheim, but the force at Namsos had no such 
distraction and was due to be reinforced by a further demi-brigade of 
Chasseurs Alpins. The Chiefs appeared to be reinforcing success after 
the ‘highly successful’ landing at Namsos.“ Ironside was confident, or at 
least optimistic, writing in his diary, ‘We ought to get a definite success 
here with luck.’? On paper, optimism seemed well justified. The reality 
was somewhat different. 

146 Brigade consisted of three Territorial battalions — the 1st/4th 
Battalion of the Lincolnshire Regiment, the 1Ist/4th Battalion of the 
Kings Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and the Hallamshire Battalion of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment. Like those of 24 Brigade, the battal- 
ions had been stood to for operations in Scandinavia twice before: in 
early January (only to be stood down a week later) and in early February 
(only to be stood down after the Finnish surrender in mid-March). On 
30 March they received their third set of mobilisation orders, and the 
following day their commander, Brigadier Charles Phillips, was briefed at 
the War Office. The brigade’s destination would be similar to that for 
which it had been destined before 12 March, namely, Trondheim and 
Bergen as part of Force Stratford. However, there followed a bewildering 
sequence of ‘order, counter-order and disorder’. On 6 April the battal- 
ions moved by rail to Scotland to embark — the Hallams at Gourock, on 
the Clyde, the remainder of the brigade at Rosyth. On 8 April, those who 
had embarked at Rosyth were hastily disembarked (as the Fleet pro- 
ceeded to sea), although much of their equipment had remained on 
board. The following day they were re-embarked on other ships and told 
that they would now be going to Narvik as part of Force Avonmouth. 

On 14 April, as their convoy headed north, 146 Brigade’s ships were 
diverted to Namsos. Unbeknown to the British, they were expected: two 
days earlier, Kriegsmarine B-Dienst had intercepted a Royal Navy mes- 
sage ordering a reconnaissance of the port with a view to a landing there.° 
A party of Royal Marines and sailors who arrived to secure the port were 
duly visited by the Luftwaffe on 15 April.’ 146 Brigade was landed over 
the following two nights. As the troopships carrying them approached the 
area, the troops were hastily transferred — some in darkness, others under 
air attack — to destroyers to take them into Namsos. Some were trans- 
ferred more than once. There was insufficient time to unload all their 
stores, and 170 tons were left in the hold of one ship.® Inevitably, in the 
chaotic circumstances, some of their weapons, ammunition and equip- 
ment were also mislaid. Indeed, ‘transferring ship’ is a misleadingly 
orderly title for what was, under the circumstances, a far from orderly 
activity: ‘Two chutes were lowered to the deck of the destroyer and down 
them hurtled kitbags, ammunition boxes, food, and all the paraphernalia 
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of the battalion. Some kit fell into the sea, some got left on the Empress of 
Australia in the blackout, and some more was left on the destroyers.’” 
Unloading at the Namsos quay was much the same: “The many kit bags 
were simply thrown over the ship’s side and it was not possible to keep 
them sorted by battalions much less by companies. In addition, the quay 
was already littered with other units’ equipment. +° 

The reality was, therefore, a long way from the neat situation report 
being given in London that ‘[a]l] stores of Brigadier Phillips brigade have 
been unloaded.’!! Moreover, on arrival at Namsos they discovered that 
the brigade commander and his chief of staff, who were travelling in a 
different ship, had been taken on to Narvik — as had the brigade’s 
transport.'” If the soldiers were uneasy that they were on an operation, 
the planning of which fell someway short of perfection, they had good 
reason to be. Their morale would, however, have been lifted by the 
general who was there to meet them. 

Major General Adrian Carton de Wiart was a legendary fighting 
soldier. One-armed, one-eyed and ‘outrageously brave’,'’ he had been 
wounded eight times as a result of service in the Boer War, Somaliland 
and the First World War and had won the Victoria Cross in temporary 
command ofa brigade at the Battle of the Somme. ‘With his empty sleeve 
and black eye patch he looked like an elegant pirate’’* and was, indeed, 
the inspiration for Evelyn Waugh’s character Brigadier Ritchie-Hook in 
the Sword of Honour trilogy.'°? After the First World War, Carton de 
Wiart had gone to live in Poland, indulging his passion for duck shooting 
in the Pripet Marshes. When Poland was invaded, he was appointed as 
head of the British Military Mission to the Polish government and, on the 
fall of Poland, returned to Britain where he was given command of a 
Territorial Division. On 12 April he was suddenly summoned to the War 
Office and given his orders as commander of Mauriceforce. Three days 
later, accompanied by only one staff officer, he was flown to Namsos in a 
flying boat which was machine gunned from the air on landing, seriously 
wounding the staff officer who was evacuated home. After a chance 
Meeting with two enterprising young captains — the author, Peter 
Fleming, and the polar explorer, Martin Lindsay, both members of 
Military Intelligence (Research), a clandestine branch within the War 
Office'® — the general, in his own words, ‘there and then appropriated 
them’ as his staff, ‘and a better pair never existed’.'’ 

All of this is, of course, wildly romantic, but it glosses over the fact that 
command and control of Mauriceforce were completely inadequate. The 
commander had no proper staff to plan and execute his orders, almost no 
usable radio communications, or the ability to find collect, analyse and 
disseminate intelligence or to coordinate and synchronise the activity of 
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Figure 14.1 Major General Adrian Carton de Wiart at Namsos 
(Imperial War Museums) 


his formations, let alone organise logistics or liaise with the Norwe- 
gians.'® He had never even met his brigade and battalion commanders. 
He could, and did, provide an inspiring example, standing out in the 
open, nonchalantly smoking his pipe as bombs burst around him,'” but 
there is a limit to which courage and charisma can substitute for proper 
command and control of a military formation in war. 

Carton de Wiart had been told that he was to be the commander of all 
Allied forces which were being despatched to central Norway and that his 
command would be of considerable size. Joining 146 Brigade within a 
week would be the other two brigades of 49 Division — 147 and 148 
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Brigades — artillery and support troops, and a démi-brigade of Chasseurs 
Alpins. ‘A second landing should be carried out about Trondheim’, he 
was told, although it was unclear who would be responsible for this.?° 
The immediate challenges facing him were considerable. Namsos may 
have looked a good prospect to those sitting in London, but reality was 
different. First, it was immediately evident that this small timber port was 
a most unsuitable point of entry and base for a military force; its facilities 
were, just as the Military Operations staff had told Ironside, ‘meagre in 
the extreme’. Not only was the harbour too small for the transport ships, 
and equipped with only one stone quay and two wooden wharves, but 
also the town was small, with a population of less than 4,000 and very 
limited support infrastructure or provisions. Secondly — a point again 
made by the staff — its approaches were particularly vulnerable to air 
attack, and the town, like most coastal settlements in Norway, consisted 
largely of equally vulnerable wooden buildings. Thirdly, with only about 
three hours of darkness each night, German air superiority became even 
more of a threat and greatly limited the time available to disembark stores 
and troops. Added to this, the snow was lying between two and four feet 
deep, but deeper in drifts and on high ground, and his troops had no 
snowshoes, let alone skis.” 

Also of concern to Carton de Wiart was the state of his force. Under 
the original plan for Stratford, prior to 12 March, 146 Brigade was a 
garrison force, not a manoeuvre formation. It was thus not structured, 
trained or qualified for the role that now confronted it. An entirely 
Territorial formation, its troops’ basic training was far from complete. 
As the general shrewdly observed, very few of them ‘really knew the Bren 
[gun], and ‘it was soon evident that the officers had little experience in 
handling men.’”’ In addition, apart from a section of Royal Engineers, 
the force consisted solely of infantry, with no artillery or air defence. The 
maps were of the Narvik area. The battalions had no mortars, signalling 
equipment or transport and, as we have seen, had lost much of their 
equipment in transit. But, perversely, they were grossly overburdened by 
the clothing with which they had been issued. Each man had three 
kitbags full, including special Arctic clothing such as a fur coat, but, as 
Carton de Wiart observed, ‘if they wore all these things they were 
scarcely able to move at all, and looked like paralysed bears.’”* 

The general received further instructions from the CIGS, but these were 
vague: the plan was clearly still being formed. ‘Capture of Trondheim 
considered essential’, it read, ‘Propose you should exploit from Namsos, 
while force from Andalsnes will also threaten Trondheim in conjunction 
with Norwegian forces. Meanwhile, combined operation for direct attack 
on Trondheim will be developed to take advantage of your pressure.’”’ As a 
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result of all that he had seen and heard, Carton de Wiart was uneasy: ‘I felt in 
my bones that the campaign was unlikely to be either long or successful.’”° 

The British general now met with the Norwegian divisional com- 
mander, Major General Laurantzon, but seems to have been unim- 
pressed, not just by Laurantzon, who was soon after to be ‘invalided 
out’, but also with the Norwegian military capability. At least in part, this 
was probably due to Carton de Wiart’s preconceptions about the Nor- 
wegian Army. Like Mackesy and many other British commanders, he 
seems to have been briefed, or just taken the view, that the Norwegian 
military — like most foreigners — were generally ineffective, poorly trained, 
unreliable and incapable of keeping a secret, and, in the case of the 
Norwegians, actively infiltrated by Quislings — the latter, a belief fuelled 
by contemporary newspaper reports based on little evidence from an 
American journalist in Oslo.” The conclusion seems to have been that 
it was better to fight a British campaign with some artisan Norwegian 
support, rather than a joint campaign. Not only was the caricature 
inaccurate but also the conclusion was to cost the British dear, not least 
because local knowledge was at a premium. The disparaging view of the 
Norwegian military was reinforced when Brigadier Phillips, happily 
reunited with his brigade, met with the Norwegian Army’s local brigade 
commander, Colonel Getz, whom, Phillips reported, described his own 
troops as ‘inexperienced militia’ and very short of ammunition (of par- 
ticular concern since Norwegian and British weapons were of different 
calibres).°° Getz, who proved to be a tough and resourceful commander, 
offered to provide whatever help the British wanted, but the British 
seemed to have been happy with ski detachments and lorries, rather than 
joint planning and combined operations. The British did not, for 
example, inform their allies of the overall plan. “The Norwegians are 
hopeless,’ Carton de Wiart reported to the CIGS. ‘[T]hey promise 
anything you like but there the matter ends.’*” Even in retrospect, Carton 
de Wiart’s view was unchanged. In his final report he said that he lacked 
confidence in them and that they were ‘of little fighting value, continually 
sending erroneous reports and wild rumours’.*° His view was not shared 
by some who had actually witnessed the Norwegian soldiers in combat. 
The British liaison officer with Getz’s brigade, Lieutenant Sneddon, 
reported that ‘morale has been under-rated. They are very keen. Some 
of the wilder elements have to be held back. They have undoubtedly got 
guts ... they are very bitter against the Germans.’’' In passing, the fact 
that Carton de Wiart’s liaison officer was a mere lieutenant says much 
about the perceived importance of the Norwegian military. 

To be ready to synchronise his attack with the Navy’s move on the 
fiord, Carton de Wiart knew he needed to be poised close to Trondheim. 
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He therefore wasted no time in sending troops south in Norwegian 
trucks and by rail, although in the haste, at least one battalion was 
separated from its kitbags and stores.°” By the afternoon of 17 April, 
they had reached Steinkjer, and two days later, leading elements were 
seventeen miles further south at the head of the Trondheim Fiord and 
only sixty miles from the town itself. Their advance had been unopposed. 
Further instructions from London informed Carton de Wiart of the new 
plan for Operation Hammer and about the further landing south of 
Trondheim at Andalsnes — Operation Sickle. The campaign looked to 
be taking shape, particularly with the imminent arrival of the elite troops, 
the Chasseurs Alpins, 4,000 strong, trebling the size of Mauriceforce and 
providing it with the key ability to manoeuvre off-road. 

The first echelon of the Chasseurs Alpins duly arrived that night, 
together with their brigade commander, Brigadier General Antoine 
Bethouart, and the divisional commander, Major General Gérard 
Audet. Like 146 Brigade, they had been diverted en route to Narvik, 
and the loading of their ships had also been ‘a shambles’.*’ The troops 
disembarked hurriedly and were dispersed into the woods around the 
town, but there was no time to move from the quayside the stores that 
had been unloaded. These now stood out in the open for all to see. It did 
not take long for the price to be paid. Early the following morning 
(20 April), a Luftwaffe reconnaissance aircraft appeared punctually (as 
was to happen throughout the campaign), and at ten o’clock — ironically, 
almost the exact time that the War Cabinet was meeting in London to 
cancel Hammer and put its faith in Maurice and Sickle — the first 
German bombers arrived over Namsos. For the next four and a half 
hours, Carton de Wiart recorded, ‘they had the time of their lives with no 
opposition whatsoever.’** The result was, literally, devastating. When the 
destroyer Nubian arrived that night, ‘the whole place was a mass of flames 
from end to end’.®? The wooden houses, railhead, rolling stock, and 
much of the wooden wharves and the superstructure of the quay were 
destroyed, along with the water and electricity supplies. Although casu- 
alties were not heavy, those killed included a number of key French HQ 
staff officers, and the wounded included General Audet.*° That night, 
Carton de Wiart reported the destruction of Namsos to the War Office 
with a stark warning: ‘At present impossible to land more men or 
material. ... I see little chance of carrying out decisive or indeed any 
operation unless enemy air activity is considerably restricted.’*’ 

Carton de Wiart’s plans were to be further frustrated. His key mobile 
troops, the Chasseurs Alpins were unable to move. ‘I wanted the French 
troops to push on,’ he recounted, ‘but they felt they could not do so 
without their transport — and they had practically none at this stage.’*® 
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Figure 14.2 British troops search the ruins of Namsos 
(Getty Images) 


Furthermore, when he suggested that their ski troops might move for- 
ward, it was found that, although they had their skis, they did not have 
the bindings. Events were to conspire against Carton de Wiart still 
further. It was found that the French troopship, Ville d’Alger, with the 
remainder of the Chasseurs Alpins and all their stores, was too big to 
berth at the quay. Although the majority of personnel and some light 
stores were landed, the ship left for Scapa with the heavy stores, including 
the anti-aircraft guns and all the transport, still on board. It was almost a 
week before they were landed at Namsos. The resulting absence from the 
front line of the Chasseurs Alpins was quickly to prove critical. 

On 21 April Norwegian and British troops sixty miles to the south at 
Verdalsora came under attack from the German forces from Trondheim. 
In the eleven days since the Germans had landed there, they had been 
considerably reinforced and now included the commander of 181 Infantry 
Division, Major General Kurt Woytasch. Far from remaining on the 
defensive, Woytasch initiated a rapid offensive to the north, using a mixed 
force of a battalion, two companies of mountain troops with artillery and 
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air support. Colonel Getz had warned Phillips that, with the Trondheim 
Fiord thawing, there was a seaborne threat to the Allies (Churchill, too, 
claims to have warned ‘the staffs’ about this’”). Phillips had made plans to 
guard against this threat, but too late. In the early hours of 21 April, in a 
bold amphibious manoeuvre up the Trondheim Fiord, Woytasch moved 
two companies of mountain troops by destroyer to Kirknesvag and a 
company of infantry by motor torpedo boat to Verdalsøra, landing behind 
the Allied front line.*° Simultaneously, he moved a link-up force of a 
reinforced infantry company and an artillery troop by road and rail to 
Verdalsora, taking the town, which was held by Norwegian dragoons, 
during the morning.*’ The result was considerable confusion, particularly 
as the British troops were spread out over about fifty miles and were 
operating in a largely uncoordinated way with Norwegian forces. The 
German leading elements quickly reached Vist, held by the Lincolns, but 
were not joined by their main force until evening.** During the day, the 
town of Steinkjer, where the brigade headquarters and administrative 
units were located, was subjected to heavy air attack, and by evening it 
was ‘reduced to a flaming mass of ruins’, its road bridge destroyed and 
railway bridge rendered useless.*’ To the south of Vist, the KOYLI who 
were spread out over about fifteen miles, now cut off from the remainder 
of the brigade, infiltrated by ski troops and uncertain of the situation to 
their north, withdrew on foot across country, half during the night and 
half the next day, to the village of Henning, five miles to the east of Vist. 
Without transport, any weapons or equipment that could not be carried 
had to be abandoned.** 

The following day (22 April) the Lincoln’s position at Vist came under 
severe pressure. According to Phillips, the position was being ‘shelled 
from the land, from destroyers from the sea and machine gunned from 
the air’. One company, under considerable pressure, was ordered to 
retire by the battalion second-in-command, the commander on the spot. 
This, said Phillips, ‘caused a certain amount of confusion’ — as, indeed, it 
would have done. Neighbouring companies would have been left exposed 
and, being without radios (and thus with their communication dependent 
on runners, who might or might not get through), could not be confident 
that a general retreat had not been ordered and that they were about to be 
isolated. Uncertain of the position of the KOYLI, the battalion second-in- 
command, contrary to instruction from his commanding officer, gave 
orders for the other companies to withdraw.*° It was three hours before 
the order reached all the troops, and the withdrawal was far from coordin- 
ated. During the move back they were subjected to ‘continual bombing 
and machine gunning from the air’.*’ The situation can be imagined from 
the words of the official historian: “The commanding officer tried to 
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organise a further stand halfway to Steinkjer, but “the withdrawal once 
commenced was impossible to check.”’*® 

It was to take more than two days for the Lincolns and KOYLI to pass 
through the rear-guard position, held by the Hallams at Hjelle, fifteen 
miles north of Steinkjer. The Lincolns, split into company groups, made 
their way, mostly on foot; the KOYLI moved cross-country from Hen- 
ning in single file, ‘strung out over a couple of miles’.*” With deep soft 
snow under a frozen crust, these forced marches over distances of about 
fifty miles were extremely arduous, and both battalions arrived at the new 
position at Namdalseid completely exhausted’? and ‘without any kit 
other than what they stood up in’.’’ They were in no fit state to resist 
an attack, but fortuitously for them, the Germans chose to halt their 
advance, apart from probing attacks north-eastward towards Grong. 
German progress there was slowed and then brought to a halt by a stout 
defence conducted by Norwegian ski troops. In his report to the CIGS, 
Carton de Wiart reflected, ‘[T]he German attack ... was poor, but good 
enough to scatter the young Territorials. The guns from the destroyers 
started them off... their casualties are not heavy — their morale, however, 
is very shaken. I am putting the two battalions who suffered, in the back 
area where there is a lot of fatigue work to be done.’”” 

As early as the night of 21 April, Carton de Wiart had been pessimistic 
about the prospects for Operation Maurice and was already contem- 
plating failure and withdrawal, telling the War Office that ‘if you decide 
evacuation send ships not larger than 5,000 tons max, and fear it may 
take two nights to embark.’ Two days later, he was signalling to the 
War Office: ‘May be no alternative to evacuation through Namsos or 
Bangsund.” This was underlined later in the afternoon by a further 
signal: ‘Phillips’ brigade roughly handled by skiing troops, artillery and 
aircraft. Retiring on French bridgehead at Bangsund.’”’ Carton de Wiart 
was still expecting to be told at any moment the date for the main thrust, 
Operation Hammer. At least his force was providing a threat to 
Trondheim, even if the threat was somewhat less than the Germans 
might imagine. Due to an embarrassing oversight in the War Office, 
however, Carton de Wiart had not been informed that Hammer had 
already been cancelled. 

Over the following few days, Carton de Wiart’s position apparently 
improved in a number of ways, but none of them not quite as good as 
they looked on paper. On 24 April a stores ship disembarked ammuni- 
tion, rations and vehicles, but the vehicles were without drivers.’° On the 
same day aircraft carriers came within range for the first time, and on the 
next, Fleet Air Arm planes attacked Vaernes airbase at Trondheim, 
establishing local air superiority over Namsos.” But their presence could 
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not be sustained.’® On 27 and 28 April, ships arrived with the remainder 
of the brigade’s transport (fifteen lorries), a Bofors (light anti-aircraft) 
battery, a Royal Marine light howitzer battery and the divisional staff.” 
But, typical of the campaign’s mal-administration and hasty improvisa- 
tion, the lorries had no chains, spare wheels or toolkits, the Bofors anti- 
aircraft guns came without their predictor sights or spare barrels, and the 
light howitzers arrived with untrained gunners and without ammuni- 
tion.°° In any case, it was all too late to make a difference. 

Early on 28 April, Carton de Wiart received notification from Massy in 
London that evacuation of Mauriceforce had been decided in principle.°’ 
The following day he was told to send a detachment by sea to Mosjøen, 
ninety miles to the north, and to conduct a fighting withdrawal north from 
Namsos overland, but following a reconnaissance by Captain Fleming, he 
declared that the withdrawal could not be undertaken because the roads 
were impassable. Despite pressure from Massy, Carton de Wiart was not 
to be moved, nor was Audet, whose troops would be conducting the 
operation.°” Carton de Wiart’s disdain for the opinion of his Norwegian 
allies prevented him seeking their opinion; a pity as they would have told 
him that the route was far from impassable — as the Germans would shortly 
demonstrate. This error was to have far-reaching consequences and was to 
be neither forgotten nor forgiven by Massy in his official despatch.°’ 
Carton de Wiart’s orders also instructed him not to inform the Norwe- 
gians, and he obeyed them to the letter.°* It was not until 10:30 on the 
evening of 2 May, as the ships were loading, that he and Audet told 
Colonel Getz what was happening. The Norwegians had every reason to 
feel aggrieved. Getz saw no alternative but to surrender a few days later. 

The final evacuation of Mauriceforce was completed in one night — a 
considerable feat — although attempts to maintain secrecy were spoilt by 
the Prime Minister’s statement, broadcast on the afternoon of 2 May, 
announcing the completion of the evacuation at Andalsnes.°° The oper- 
ation was aided by thick fog, but at 8:45 the following morning, the 
Luftwaffe found the ships at sea off Namsos and subjected them to 
continuous attack for seven hours.°° Remarkably, only two ships (HMS 
Afridi and the French destroyer, Bison) were sunk. The human cost, 
however, was more than 250 lives. 

After 22 April 146 Brigade was not involved in any further fighting in 
Norway. Its war had lasted one week from when it landed, or three days 
from the time it came under ground attack. It had ended in defeat and 
hasty withdrawal. Yet the brigade had suffered remarkably few casual- 
ties — a total of nineteen killed, forty-two wounded and ninety-six missing 
(almost all of whom were captured), out of a total strength of 2,000.°” 
Indeed, in the fighting south of Vist only six men had been killed and 
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nineteen wounded.°® Its troops had not been involved in a prolonged 
battle, and it had been defeated by a much smaller force. How is this to 
be explained? 

Quite simply, the British military had been outclassed in every way. 
First, 146 Brigade had been the victim of ‘mission creep’ — the process in 
which a mission is gradually and almost imperceptibly extended, ending 
up a long way from its original intent. Under the original Operation 
Stratford, the brigade’s mission had been that of a static defensive force, 
bolstering indigenous forces, to deter and, if necessary face, attack — a 
role for which it was, in any case, inadequately trained. It was then given 
a more demanding mission — that of supporting a Regular Brigade in an 
attack at Narvik. Next its mission was to hold a port in an enemy 
occupied country, to be reinforced by Regular troops. It ended up as a 
manoeuvre brigade, a task for which it was utterly unprepared, even if it 
had had the necessary supporting arms and services — artillery, engineers, 
air defence and logistics — which it did not. The lack of this support was 
critical, particularly when facing some of the best troops in the German 
Army — the Gebirgsjéger of 138 Mountain Regiment — who had the 
benefit of all these things in addition to air superiority. 

Second, the Allies had not worked together. The British had fought 
Maurice, not as a combined operation with the Norwegians but as one 
which held the Norwegians at arm’s length, disdainful of what they could 
possibly contribute. Moreover, 146 Brigade fought without the support 
of the Chasseurs Alpins. Had the latter been able to fight alongside the 
brigade, the outcome might have been very different. 

Third, the brigade had been caught spread-out in penny packets along 
the route towards Trondheim. This was not entirely the fault of Carton 
de Wiart and Phillips, whose task was to be poised for the imminent 
amphibious assault on the town. The War Office had failed to inform 
them that the assault had been cancelled. 

Fourth, the primary cause of the decision to evacuate Mauriceforce 
was the inability to defend and protect Namsos from air attack. It was 
believed that key points could be guarded by land-based or ship-based 
‘point air defence’ and thus that the guns of the Royal Navy’s anti-aircraft 
cruisers and the Army’s shore-based guns would protect Namsos. Not 
only were the numbers deployed insufficient but also the mountainous 
country rendered point air defence inadequate. The anti-aircraft 
sloop HMS Bittern and three armed trawlers were sunk. Another armed 
trawler, HMS Arab, recorded thirty-one air attacks on her in five days, 
her captain, Lieutenant Commander Richard Stannard, winning the 
Royal Navy’s third Victoria Cross of the campaign. There was, however, 
no substitute for achieving at least local air parity, which the British 
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achieved only rarely and briefly. For the rest of the time, the Luftwaffe 
ruled the skies above Namsos. In a period of less than three weeks, it 
launched 330 sorties against the port.°” 

Last, the sudden and violent bombardment by artillery and from the air, 
synchronised with fast and aggressive ground attack by troops able to move 
off-roads, and combined with the surprise seaborne outflanking man- 
oeuvre, had resulted in shock so severe that it had caused many of the 
defenders to retreat in confusion. The tactic had been seen in Poland and 
would shortly be seen again in France. Woytasch’s attack had accom- 
plished the immediate mission given to him by Hitler — to secure 
Steinkjer — but more importantly he had relieved the threat to Trondheim 
from the north by giving the Allies ‘a bloody nose’, keeping them at a safe 
distance and putting them on the defensive. The Luftwaffe would do the 
rest, by destroying the Allies’ line of communications and base at Namsos. 
Woytasch’s attack was greatly facilitated by a number of factors: It did not 
face the whole of Mauriceforce. The most capable troops were left sitting 
back in Namsos, and the British troops were, as we have seen, overfaced by 
the challenge: poorly organised, trained and equipped; deficient in artillery, 
air defence, transport and logistics; and unprepared for the attack. 

None of this was inevitable, and, in large part, all of it can be attributed 
to bad planning, bad judgment and bad management by the Allies, 
particularly the British, and good planning, judgment and management 
by the Germans. Also involved, however, was a large element of what 
Clausewitz called friction: 


Everything in war is simple, but the simplest thing is difficult. The difficulties 
accumulate and end by producing a kind of friction that is inconceivable unless 
one has experienced war. ... Countless minor incidents — the kind you can never 
really foresee — combine to lower the general level of performance, so that one 
always falls far short of the intended goal. ... Friction is the only concept that 
more or less corresponds to the factors that distinguish real war from war on 
paper. 


The British plan for Operation Maurice — and not just for Operation 
Maurice — paid insufficient attention to the existence of friction and to 
the scope in warfare for minor errors to compound and have major 
consequences, for example, the lack of ski bindings (‘all for the want of 
a horse-shoe nail’”'). British decision-makers had come to regard real 
war and war on paper as the same thing. It was only when battle was 
joined that this expensive error was exposed in such dramatic form, and 
only then that the price was paid. 
The bill was about to be presented again. 
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Like 24 Brigade and 146 Brigade, 148 Brigade had been stood to (for the 
third time) on 30 March for deployment the following week and, like 
them, had been involved in frenetic preparation. Their role was identical 
to that for which they had been warned for the operation before 12 
March, as part of Force Stratford, to occupy Stavanger and secure or 
destroy the airfield. The brigade, a Territorial infantry formation, com- 
manded by Brigadier Harold Morgan, consisted of just two, rather than 
the usual three, battalions: the 1st/5th Battalion of the Leicestershire 
Regiment and the 1st/8th Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters. They 
had been embarked on warships at Rosyth when, on 8 April, they, like 
146 Brigade, were hastily disembarked. One officer recalled, “The con- 
fusion and mixture of stores on the dock side is quite indescribable. ’' 
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They were then told that they would be going to Namsos. Re-embarked 
on 14 April, they were ordered to trans-ship in the blackout and in a rush. 
Lieutenant Colonel Dudley Clarke, attached to the brigade headquar- 
ters, witnessed the scene. 


The hatches were off now and the scene below decks had become a sort of 
Storeman’s Inferno, with shadowy figures burrowing about in the semi- 
darkness of shaded lamps and torches. In the original haste to get off to a quick 
start goods of every kind had been packed into the holds in the order in which 
they arrived, with each following consignment piled on top. Now reserves of food 
and ammunition were mixed with unit equipment and skis for Norwegians; 
bicycles and sappers tools lay with medical panniers; while such things as long- 
range wireless equipment as often as not was split between two holds. There was 
never a chance of sorting all of this out in the dark and getting it into the right 
ships on time, so the plan was being adopted of skimming the top layers from 
every hold and loading them in turn into each warship as she came alongside.” 


Among the critical items left behind were some of the brigade headquar- 
ters’ radios, sights for the anti-aircraft guns, and all high explosive 
ammunition for the mortars.” 

In the two-and-a-half days before they sailed — the delay was to prove 
critical — Brigadier Morgan received his fourth and fifth sets of orders, 
telling him he would be going to Andalsnes, rather than Namsos, and that 
his role as Sickleforce would be to ‘secure Dombas [a key road and rail 
junction, some sixty miles to the south-east] then operate northwards and 
take offensive action against Germans in Trondheim area’.* Like Mackesy 
and Carton de Wiart, he then received a personal instruction from the 
CIGS which served to confuse rather than elucidate. This instruction told 
him to ‘prevent the Germans using railway to reinforce Trondheim’, but 
also, “You should make touch with Norwegian GHQ [General Headquar- 
ters], believed to be in area Lillehammer, and avoid isolating Norwegian 
forces operating towards Oslo.” So, what was his priority? To operate 
northwards against the Germans in Trondheim or southwards in support 
of the Norwegians? Who could tell? Obviously, flexibility was at a 
premium. The two-battalion Territorial brigade, semi-trained and totally 
unprepared for all-arms manoeuvre operations, was like a village football 
team suddenly finding itself pitched into the premier league. 

Andalsnes, whither they were bound, had looked good on the War 
Cabinet map. Some 100 miles south-west of Trondheim, at the end ofa 
long fiord, it provided a sheltered harbour and port, with railway access 
to the main Oslo-Trondheim line. But its practical suitability was even 
less than Namsos. As would have been obvious to Morgan on arrival, it 
was little more than a big village — a tourist destination in summer — 
totally inadequate as an entry point and base for a military expedition. Its 
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docking facilities were limited to a concrete quay, 50 metres long of 
which only one side could be used for larger ships and a 20-metre-long 
wooden jetty with a single five-ton electric crane. Unloading several ships 
was, therefore, a long and painful process. In addition, with the thawing 
snow, the roads were effectively unusable by large trucks. The town’s 
population was small, and its support facilities and infrastructure were 
very limited. It did not have much of anything to spare. This situation 
was a long way from what Morgan might have expected from reading the 
administrative instructions given to him at Rosyth.° 


[T]he force will be entirely dependent on local authorities for transport, fresh 
supplies, accommodation, hospital and ambulance services ... no supplies of fuel 
and light are being provided except candles for emergency use. Supplies, 
including petrol for cookers, will be obtained locally ... no medical personnel 
other than the ADMS [senior medical staff officer] and SMO [senior medical 
officer] and personnel attached to battalions will accompany the force initially ... 
maps ... very old and mostly of pre-1900 date; they carry no grid and in most 
cases no contours [and were, of course, for Namsos] ... one infantry brigade 
signal set is provided to link up the three locations. Wireless and the civil 
telegraph system will be used.’ 


Most of the brigade — a total of around 1,000 men ~ arrived at Andalsnes, 
some via the nearby port of Molde, on the evening of 18 April. The ports 
had been secured by a hastily assembled party of Royal Marines and 
sailors the previous night. The remainder — two companies (effectively 
half the battalion) of Leicesters — together with the brigade’s stores were in 
a later convoy which was not due for two days. With the standard organ- 
isation of four rifle companies per battalion, a brigade of three battalions 
would have a fighting strength of twelve rifle companies. 148 Brigade, 
without these two companies, had a fighting strength of half that. More- 
over, the brigade had no artillery, high-explosive mortar ammunition, air 
defence,” explosives, radios or maps,'° and much of its equipment, small 
arms ammunition, stores and vital winter clothing was missing. 
Nevertheless, Morgan immediately ordered a company to go by rail to 
secure Dombas, 2,000 feet up at the head of the pass into the 
Gudbrandsdal valley. He accompanied them to ascertain the position 
for himself. Before doing so, he signalled the War Office with a quick 
situation report, emphasising, ‘No, repeat no local provisions avail- 
able.’'' The situation around Dombås was far from secure — a company 
of German parachutists had landed in the area — but Morgan met with, 
and was briefed by, a Norwegian colonel on the local situation. That 
afternoon (19 April) he was contacted by the newly appointed British 
military attaché, Lieutenant Colonel Edward King-Salter, recently 
arrived from Finland. King-Salter had made contact with the Norwegian 
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CinC, Major General Ruge, and told Morgan that the Norwegian Army 
was in urgent need of assistance and that, unless this was forthcoming 
immediately, the Army would abandon all further resistance. ‘He further 
stated that the War Office had sanctioned 148 Brigade coming under 
command of the Commander-in-Chief, Norwegian Army.’'* This was 
completely untrue, and he knew it. But for better or worse, King-Salter 
pressed the point, later recalling, ‘These instructions [to Morgan] con- 
flicted with his previous orders; but he agreed, eventually, that he must 
come south.’’’ Morgan signalled the War Office for further instruc- 
tions!“ and accompanied King-Salter to the Norwegian HQ, at Øyer just 
north of Lillehammer, arriving in the middle of the night. 

For the past week, Major General Ruge had been organising the hastily 
and only partially mobilised Norwegian Army as best he could. As 
King-Salter explained to the War Office, “These troops are the equivalent 
of only a few battalions and batteries. They are not really organised in 
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regular formations or even units and consist of varied elements many of 
which are completely untrained or very incompletely mobilized. In some 
improvised units the officers and non-commissioned officers were created 
on the spot.’’? Furthermore, the situation was confusing, and Ruge was 
out of communication with most of his force. His strategic plan relied on 
delaying the enemy long enough for the arrival of British and French forces 
which, Chamberlain told him personally, were arriving ‘as fast as possible 
and in great strength’.'° Ruge was forthright. Complaining, justifiably, that 
he was being kept in the dark about British planning and emphasising, 
equally justifiably, that his forces were exhausted, having been fighting and 
moving continuously for over a week, he declared that British plans for the 
recapture of Trondheim could wait; the priority was the southern front. 
He insisted that the British troops should be used to reinforce the 
Norwegian Army and come under the direct command of Norwegian 
commanders. Morgan ‘felt he had no option but to comply’.'’ 

When further guidance, requested by Morgan, came from the CIGS 
the following morning, it only partly vindicated his decision. While it 
directed that it was ‘clearly necessary to prevent German advance from 
south-east in order to secure Dombas [and telling Morgan] you should if 
you can spare troops, [and] cooperate with Norwegian Commander-in- 
Chief’, it also reiterated that ‘you remain independent command under 
the War Office’.'° When the question of command was raised at a 
conference with Ruge and his staff, the CinC produced a document 
which said that if the British detachment did not comply with his wishes, 
he would resign, and Norwegian resistance would come to an end.’” 
King-Salter chose not to show Ruge a signal to the CinC from Ironside 
informing him that the British brigade remained under command of the 
War Office.” It also transpired that Morgan’s troops were to be split 
between Norwegian commanders either side of the large Lake Mjøsa and 
used not to support the Norwegians but to take over their front-line 
positions. Morgan again acquiesced thus effectively forfeiting command 
of his brigade. While he can be criticised for poor judgement, he found 
himself in a highly invidious position and was undermined by the dupli- 
citous, if well intentioned, King-Salter. Either way, 148 Brigade was 
about to be faced with a task well beyond its capability. 

The battalions arrived at Lillehammer by train that morning (20 April). 
Here they were split up, half of the Sherwood Foresters and the 
half-battalion of Leicesters under command of the Norwegian divisional 
commander, Major General Hvinden-Haug, commanding the forces to 
the east of Lake Mjgsa; the other half of the Foresters under command of 
Colonel Dahl, who led an ad hoc group to the west of the lake. 
Hvinden-Haug gave orders for his British half-units to move up and take 
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over front-line positions from the Norwegian troops to the east of the lake 
at 2:00 P.M. the following day. For Ruge and Hvinden-Haug, there was 
good reason for this: their troops were exhausted, and here were fresh 
reinforcements. But, despite protestations by Morgan, they seem to have 
had grossly over-optimistic expectations of the capability of the 
British troops.*! For Morgan, things were about to get a lot worse. The 
freighter Cedarbank was torpedoed and sunk as it approached the Nor- 
wegian coast. It contained the brigade’s four anti-aircraft guns and all 
its transport and stores, including its signals equipment, rations, explo- 
sives, mortar ammunition and reserves of small-arms ammunition.” 
148 Brigade was in deep trouble. 

The two groups of the brigade, still without maps or entrenching tools, 
duly moved into position that night: those to the west of the lake, to 
provide flank protection to Dahl Group; those to the east, in depth 
positions behind the Norwegians on and near the Lundehggda Ridge, 
fifteen miles south-east of Lillehammer, ready to move forward.” Here it 
was discovered that that the signals equipment had also been split up: 
West Force had the field telephones; East Force had the cable.** Early 
the following morning (21 April), East Force moved forward to their 
positions and were met by withdrawing Norwegian troops who greeted 
them with, ‘Good-morning, Tommy. Thank you, Tommy. Goodbye, 
Tommy.’ Very shortly after, by unhappy coincidence for the British, 
the Germans launched a strong attack with a composite brigade group of 
two-and-a-half battalions of infantry, a machine gun battalion, some 
Gebirgsjager ski troops and an artillery battalion, supported by dive 
bombers.” These German forces were the leading elements of Group 
Pellengahr — a large part of the reinforced 196th Infantry Division (itself 
an all-arms divisional group) commanded by Major General Richard 
Pellengahr. Together with the remainder of 196 Division — Group 
Fischer - advancing up the parallel valley to the east (the Østerdal), their 
mission was to establish land contact with the garrison in Trondheim, a 
task now designated as the Schwerpunkt (point of main effort) of Group 
XXI.” Having left the Oslo area on 13 April, mainly in requisitioned 
civilian vehicles and horse-drawn transport, both groups had already met 
with, and overcome, delaying actions by hastily formed Norwegian units 
further south. The Norwegian units here at Lake Mjøsa had withdrawn 
following these engagements and were now in the process of being 
relieved by the British troops. 

By evening, the German combination of fire and manoeuvre — both 
infiltrating and outflanking — caused the abandonment of East Force’s 
position, which was held in insufficient strength. At about 4:00 P.M. 
Hvinden-Haug held a conference to issue instructions for a timed and 
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coordinated withdrawal that night to Faberg, just north of Lillehammer. 
But, without radio communications, the orders did not reach all of the 
force; indeed Morgan did not learn of them until several hours later.*° 
Events took their own course. According to a regimental history of the 
Leicesters, one of their company commanders, ‘sensing the hopelessness 
of the situation ... ordered a withdrawal’.*” According to a history of the 
Foresters, their companies saw the Leicesters withdrawing and them- 
selves withdrew; ‘No-one knew what the situation was ... and there was 
no reliable information as to the exact location of the enemy.’ The 
retreat was at times chaotic. Only some of the promised Norwegian 
transport materialised, so that many in East Force had to abandon their 
equipment and make their way back on foot in platoon and section 
groups, pursued by the enemy.”’ As the Leicesters’ War Diary recorded 
succinctly, “The Germans caught up the battalion, and a great many of 
them were cut off.’*? A number of these groups were taken prisoner, 
including one of five officers and fifty men from the Leicesters.’’ The 
Germans were soon in possession of Lillehammer, capturing British 
ammunition and stores and forcing the retreating troops to skirt the town 
across country.” One historian of the Leicesters summed it up, with 
apparently unconscious understatement, ‘It had been a trying day.’ 

The new position at Faberg was situated above the village on the slopes 
of the Balbergkamp mountain. What remained of East Force arrived there 
during the early hours of 22 April, witnessed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Clarke: ‘[T]he tragic remnants of the men who had so confidently taken 
over the line on Lake Mjøsa the day before, now trickling back, wounded 
and lost, with the Stukas shooting up the road.’*° The two battalions were 
‘completely intermingled’ and amounted to no more than about three and 
a half rifle companies?” equipped only with what they carried. They had 
no signals equipment and no means of digging a defensive position.*® 
Cold, wet, without hot food for two days, exhausted and ill-equipped, 
they were in no fit state to deal with what followed. A lot can be read 
between the lines of King-Salter’s single-sentence account of one air 
attack: ‘Two sticks of four bombs fell right amongst us, and although 
there were not many casualties to men or vehicles, the effect on the 
already tired men was very serious.’*’ The situation deteriorated still 
further. Morgan, who had been given back command by Hvinden-Haug, 
appealed to Ruge for Norwegian ski troops as flank protection but was 
told that none were available.*° Ruge probably came to regret that he did 
not do more to provide some; Morgan certainly did. 

There was an awful inevitability about what followed. The position was 
heavily shelled and strafed during the morning, and in the afternoon 
German ski troops worked round the open eastern flank, cutting off the 
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forward troops and causing Morgan to order his brigade headquarters to 
be abandoned and ‘all ranks to make a run for it’.*' ‘For some hours the 
situation was utterly confused’, recalled Clarke.** Another hasty with- 
drawal took place. For some, this may have been ordered by an officer;*? 
for others, ‘someone else [came] and said “Come on. We’re pulling 
back.”’** A few vehicles were available, with ‘rations and other stores being 
jettisoned so as to pack all available transport with men.’*’ The remainder 
retired on foot in disarray, leaving, amongst other things, twenty-five 
machine guns and twelve Boyes anti-tank rifles on the position.“ Some 
threw away their personal weapons. As soldiers later recalled, it was 
‘[e]very man for himself.’*’ An intermediate position was hastily estab- 
lished at Øyer with the help of the two recently arrived companies of 
Leicesters, but in the face of the German onslaught, this was abandoned, 
and the troops retreated, mostly on foot, towards the designated fall-back 
position some ten miles further north at Tretten. Their journey was 
fraught: ‘Caught up with by enemy aircraft which bombed and machine 
gunned them as they took cover in a wood’.** Those members of the two 
battalions that made it to Tretten arrived ‘in several instalments’ early on 
23 April, utterly exhausted, having now been without food and sleep 
between thirty-six and forty-eight hours and without proper rest for a 
week.*” (I was drunk with lack of sleep’, recalled one platoon commander, 
‘The mountains kept coming up and hitting me.’)° They were joined by 
the two Foresters companies who had been attached to the Dahl Group on 
the west of Lake Mjøsa, fatigued and frozen after a long, circuitous journey 
in open trucks, and by the two relatively fresh companies of Leicesters. 
Also present were the remnants of three companies of Norwegian troops. 

Tretten was a natural defensive position — a narrow defile — and had been 
partly prepared by the Norwegians with a few rudimentary sangars on 
either side of the river. But the absence of long-since-discarded entrench- 
ing tools meant that most of the British troops were lying out in the open.”! 
Furthermore, Morgan no longer had the radio communications with 
which to command his brigade effectively: his rear link radio set had been 
captured in the Lillehammer area, and his forward link to his battalions 
had to be abandoned since there was no transport for it.” Communication 
forward, therefore, relied on despatch riders or liaison in person. 

The first warning for many of the defenders of the impending German 
attack was in the early afternoon when, as Major Jefferis of the Royal 
Engineers observed, two platoons who had been in a forward outpost 
‘came running back into Tretten, having thrown away their arms, saying 
that the tanks had broken through on the road’.”’ The shock effect of the 
unexpected use of armour was considerable. For the British, ‘[i]t was the 
first intimation we had that they had anything heavier than troop-carrying 
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track vehicles.’?* There were only a few tanks, but only a few were 
needed since the only British anti-armour weapon possessed by 148 
Brigade was the Boyes anti-tank rifle, which was of decidedly limited 
effectiveness and in which the British troops had no confidence.” 

The attack down the road was combined with a heavy and prolonged 
artillery and mortar bombardment and air attacks, while ski troops out- 
flanked the position. The defenders, with no effective anti-aircraft or anti- 
tank weapons and no artillery, no high explosive ammunition for their 
mortars and low on rifle ammunition, held the position until early evening. 
A German contemporary account referred to ‘strong enemy resistance 
[from] behind trees and rock barricades’, but this resistance ‘was broken 
by the combined fires of artillery, anti-tank guns and heavy mortars and by 
a bombing attack’.°° Some groups of defenders were surrounded and 
surrendered; the remainder, according to the same German account, 
‘retreated in complete dissolution’.’’ The result was a rout. Some of the 
groups on foot were captured immediately; some headed east and made it 
to the Swedish border; some headed west and reached the coast. The 
remainder retreated north down the road to a temporary rearguard pos- 
ition formed by Norwegian troops, where some busses and trucks had 
been positioned.” As they moved off, they were ‘closely attended by 
enemy aircraft with bombs and machine guns’,”’ resulting in alarm and 
panic. Lieutenant Colonel Craufurd, Royal Engineers, witnessed the 
result: ‘When I came down the main road the retreat lay before my eyes — 
on the road there was a regular stream of fugitive British soldiers on foot. 
Many had thrown away both weapons and equipment.’°’ Lunde quotes 
the description of a Danish officer serving with the Norwegian Army: 


Truck after truck of hysterical British soldiers drove past me. When I reached 
Favang, there was wild confusion on the road. British officers had managed to 
stop the trucks and tried unsuccessfully to restore order. They refused to follow 
orders and drove on, yelling and screaming. It had a depressing effect on the 
Norwegian soldiers who witnessed the behaviour.°! 


The vehicles took them back to an assembly area forty-five miles to the 
rear in the relative safety of the Heidal valley, near Otta. When they 
arrived there and were joined by stragglers, they numbered no more than 
9 officers and 300 men - little more than a quarter of their original 
strength.°* Six days after arriving in Norway, 148 Brigade, as a fighting 
force, had ceased to exist. 


As 148 Brigade was fighting its last battle at Tretten, the leading elements 
of a reinforcement brigade were starting to arrive at Andalsnes.°’ 15th 
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Figure 15.2 Major General Bernard Paget 


Infantry Brigade had been warned about a possible move to Norway one 
week earlier.°* Hastily withdrawn from the BEF, the brigade was origin- 
ally destined for Operation Hammer but, on the operation’s cancellation, 
was assigned to Sickleforce. It consisted of three Regular infantry battal- 
ions: 1st Battalion, The Green Howards; Ist Battalion, The Kings Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry; and lst Battalion, The York and Lancaster 
Regiment. With it came its anti-tank company of nine 25-mm guns 
(effective against German tanks) and a company of Royal Engineers.°” 
The brigade was now commanded by Brigadier Smyth, who had been 
promoted from command of 1 KOYLI, when the brigade commander, 
Brigadier Berney-Ficklin, had been taken for command of Hammer. 
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Also bound for Andalsnes, as commander of Sickleforce, was Major 
General Bernard Paget. Aged fifty-two, Paget was a highly experienced 
and competent officer. He had spent most of his First World War service 
with his battalion or on the staff of a brigade. He had taken part in six 
major battles (including one where he and his commanding officer were 
the only officers in his battalion to survive) and had been wounded three 
times, finishing the war with a Distinguished Service Order, a Military 
Cross and four times Mentioned in Despatches.°° Immediately prior to 
the Second World War he had been commandant of the Staff College, 
Camberley — a prestigious post. Paget was in command of a Territorial 
division based in Norfolk when, on the evening of 20 April, he was told to 
report to the War Office the following morning. Here he was informed 
that he was to command Sickleforce and was given a briefing on the 
operation which was already under way. His chief of staff, Lieutenant 
Colonel Nicholson, recalled, 


[e]verything was in a state of improvisation; there were no maps — we had to tear 
them out of geography books and send the ADC [aide-de-camp] out to buy a 
Baedeker. From the Norwegian Embassy and a series of tourist agencies we 
gathered an armful of travel advertisement folders. From amongst them 
we unearthed one showing a picture with a bit of Andalsnes in the background 
and other photographs of the valley between Åndalsnes and Dombås. These were 
the only clues as to what our prospective theatre of operations looked like.°’ 


(There is, of course, the parallel with Falkenhorst, in a similar situation, 
rushing out to buy a Baedeker, but that was some six weeks before the 
operation, not after it had begun.) 

The ADC, Captain Wilberforce, recalled, 


Paget at once raised a number of points — no engineers — how were things 
loaded — which was to arrive first - how was the disembarkation to be 
managed — the stuff could not be left lying on the quay — how could it be got 
forward without MT [mechanical transport]? Each question revealed a complete 
absence of concrete planning. They had failed to think in terms of the man the 
other end at all.°° 


Nor had the War Office given much thought to a headquarters for Paget. 
Like Carton de Wiart, he had to start from scratch, collecting a staff as 
best he could.°” 

Paget and a staff of eleven left London two days later, along with the 
advance party of General Massy’s corps headquarters — the senior logis- 
tics officer, Brigadier Hogg, and seven of his staff — and arrived at 
Åndalsnes (via Molde) on the evening of 25 April.”° The town was in 
ruins, having been subjected to a series of heavy attacks by the Luftwaffe. 
Paget was met by Morgan, who reported the fate of his brigade. Before he 
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left London, Paget had represented to Massy the urgent need for 
adequate air support and air defence,’' a need he now reiterated in 
forthright terms in his first report to London: ‘In view of the enemy 
advance, arrangements to evacuate should be prepared if aerial suprem- 
acy is not ensured forthwith.’’* Paget’s ability to command and control 
his force was strictly limited by the lack of communications. Of the four 
radio sets in his headquarters, two were broken and two had been sent 
without the battery acid necessary to make them work. As a result, he had 
to resort to the local telephone system, but its known insecurity 
compounded the difficulty of communication.’ 

Little did Paget know it, but almost exactly at the moment of his arrival, 
the British attempt to reverse the German domination of the air was lying 
in tatters just a few miles away. On 17 April the RAF had sent an officer to 
central Norway to find a suitable landing ground on which to establish an 
airbase. The Norwegians were affronted that he did not take their advice. 
Ruge commented, ‘Here as in many other cases, the Allies often came 
with preconceived ideas, not willing to listen to us. Through this, valuable 
time was lost until they had to accept what we had suggested was best 
after all.’’* The officer chose one of the only two sites deemed suitable — 
the frozen Lake Lesjaskog between Åndalsnes and Dombås. An advance 
party was sent there on 23 April in readiness for the squadron of Gladi- 
ators due to arrive there the following day. The idea was a good one, but 
its implementation epitomised the campaign as a whole. The stores had 
been so hastily loaded that none of the boxes were labelled, so all had to 
be laboriously opened at Andalsnes to ascertain their contents; transport 
was only sufficient to take a proportion of them forward; only two refuel- 
ling troughs had been provided, but the starter trolley could not be used 
as the batteries were uncharged and no acid had been sent with them; and 
there was only one armourer for eighteen aircraft, (a total of seventy-two 
guns). Most important of all — and scarcely believable — was that although 
this was a key deployment of strategic importance and would clearly be a 
top priority target for the Luftwaffe, air defence for the site amounted to 
only two light anti-aircraft guns scrounged from the Royal Navy. The 
Gladiators duly arrived the following afternoon (24 April), but their crews 
had no experience of operating in sub-zero temperatures, and no Norwe- 
gian advisers had been provided (or requested). By morning the aircrafts’ 
flying controls were frozen solid and the engines were difficult to start. 
The Luftwaffe, who had spotted activity at the lake the previous day, 
arrived in strength and caught the squadron on the ground. The ground 
crew, hastily assembled and untrained for the ordeal, took to the woods, 
leaving the officers and non-commissioned officers to refuel the planes. 
By mid-day, more than half the squadron’s planes were destroyed; by 
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Figure 15.3 The remains of the attempt to establish an airfield at Lake 
Lesjaskog. 
(Imperial War Museums) 


mid-afternoon the runway was virtually unusable, as much of the ice had 
broken, and the remaining four aircraft left.” Had the operation been 
well planned and implemented, it might have had a significant impact 
on the success of Operation Sickle. As it was, it fell victim to rush, 
over-improvisation and muddle. 

Paget would have passed Lesjaskog early the next morning (26 April) as 
he went by train to Dombas and thence to General Ruges headquarters. 
Ruge emphasised, as he had done to Morgan, that the Norwegian troops 
were exhausted and required relief. The two generals agreed that the 
British would be responsible for the Gudbrandsdal valley, with the support 
of Norwegian ski troops who would be under British command, while the 
Norwegians would be responsible for the Østerdal valley, to the east, 
where the Germans were also pressing hard.’° Paget then moved forward 
to visit 15 Brigade, deployed in a succession of defensive positions in the 
Gudbrandsdal, south of Dombas and behind the Norwegian front line. 
The most southerly of the Brigade’s positions, at the village of Kvam, had 
been occupied in the early hours of the previous day by the KOYLI, 
reinforced by its two 3-inch mortars, a company of the York and 
Lancasters and five of the Brigade anti-tank guns, but, critically, without 
artillery support or air defence.’’ Having driven the Norwegians back 
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through Kvam, the Germans had attacked in late morning using the same 
tactics as they had at Tretten, but the KOYLI had prepared the position 
well. In the fierce battle that ensued, the Germans were rebuffed, and the 
KOYLI held firm throughout the day, despite losing most of one com- 
pany. ’® Pellengahr had reported to Falkenhorst that ‘his troops are making 
a determined defence’.’” During the battle, however, the brigade com- 
mander, Brigadier Smyth, had received a serious shrapnel wound and had 
been replaced by the senior commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Kent-Lemon of the York and Lancasters. The latter was confident of the 
KOYLIPs ability to hold for another day. 

When Paget arrived at Kvam on 26 April, the KOYLI were coming 
under increased pressure. It was clear to him that until the arrival of some 
artillery support and air defence, the best that could be achieved by his 
force was a series of delaying positions.*” He therefore ordered the 
KOYLI to withdraw that evening through the York and Lancaster’s 
position at Kjerem, five miles behind, to take up a rearguard position just 
south of Dombas.*’ The British had lost some fifty men who were killed 
around Kvam. The withdrawal was achieved, though it was far from 
straightforward: the woods were set alight by incendiary shells, causing 
a precipitate withdrawal, and two companies never received the orders to 
withdraw and took to the hills on foot, subsequently rejoining the battal- 
ion after a long detour.” Fortunately for the British, the Germans, having 
received a hard knock, did not attempt a pursuit at night. 

The following morning the German attack fell on the York and Lan- 
casters, who, with a company of the Green Howards, held the position 
throughout the day. But with mounting casualties, and its position 
outflanked, the battalion was ordered to withdraw that night to reinforce 
the rear position, six miles further north at Otta, held by the Green 
Howards.® With the Germans holding a roadblock in the rear of the 
York and Lancasters’ position, the retreat was, at times, chaotic. ‘For 
several hours in the darkness ... platoons and often sections were forced 
to fight independent actions through the woods. In confused fighting, 
some lost their way and were cut off by the enemy.’** One group, led by 
the commanding officer, only made its escape by crossing over the 
border into Sweden. As a result, the York and Lancasters ‘were not in 
a fit state to hold their sector of the Otta position’, which, though a 
natural defensive position and well prepared by the Green Howards, was 
now held in insufficient strength — particularly as the battalion was short 
of a company that was in reserve at Dombas. The usual early morning 
flight by a German reconnaissance plane was followed by bombers and, 
later in the morning, by a ground attack. The battalion held firm 
throughout the day, inflicting considerable losses on the enemy but, to 
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Figure 15.4 The German attack held up at Otta 
(Bundesarchiv) 
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meet the evacuation plan, was ordered to withdraw that night. This they 
succeeded in doing, although, again, one company did not receive the 
executive order and had to improvise its escape over the mountains.”° 
The Germans, clearly set back by the day’s hard fighting, made no 
immediate attempt to follow-up, allowing the brigade to ‘break clean’ 
and make its way by train and truck back to Dombas, twenty-five miles to 
the north. Royal Engineers, using makeshift demolitions from sea mines 
and depth charges, blew the bridges behind them.*’ 

It was during the battle at Otta that Paget received from Massy the order 
to evacuate. Paget’s report on arrival at Andalsnes on 26 April, urging air 
support, had been followed by one that night from Brigadier Hogg, head of 
the corps HQ advance party. Having been subjected to another day’s 
continuous bombing, Hogg had reported ‘severe damage in port area; 
Western wood jetty and vicinity completely burnt out’ and opined that 
the base would ‘become unworkable unless effective air support can be 
maintained continuously’.** The eight Royal Marine two-pounder anti- 
aircraft guns and Royal Navy anti-aircraft guard ship (‘which inevitably ran 
out of ammo in half a day’®’) had proved totally inadequate — indeed, two 
of the successive guard ships which had done duty at Andalsnes had been 
hit and forced to limp home. The arrival of twelve Bofors light anti-aircraft 
guns between 18 and 24 April made little difference, and by the time eight 
heavy anti-aircraft guns arrived on 28 April, it was too late.”° On 27 April, 
Hogg, who was out of communications with Paget, had told the War 
Office that evacuation was necessary and that he was planning it, starting 
on 1 May.’’ When Paget discovered this, he signalled the War Office, 
showing some irritation, but his advice was similar to Hogg’s — just 
expressed in a positive form: evacuation was not necessary “provided [that] 
more effective action can be taken to deal [with] enemy aircraft which at 
present operate with little hindrance and are systematically destroying base 
and communications’.’” With no realistic prospect of this being achieved, 
minds in London were already made up: evacuation would take place on 
the nights of 30 April and 1 May.” The order instructed Paget not to 
inform Ruge — a reflection of British perception of Norwegian security and 
of ignorance of the central role being played by the Norwegian military in 
the campaign. Paget found this instruction both dishonourable and 
impractical and went straight to Ruge’s headquarters. 


I decided that the right course to take was to be perfectly frank. ... I went in with 
considerable anxiety as to what his reaction would be; it was quite on the cards 
that he would refuse to play, as he already felt very sore about our not having sent 
more troops to assist him, and if he did so, there was little hope for Sickleforce, as 
we were entirely dependent on the Norwegians for road and rail transport, as well 
as for communications and medical services.”* 
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Paget’s anxiety was not totally unfounded, particularly since, at his 
previous meeting with Ruge, the British general had, according to the 
CinC’s chief of staff, promised that 2,000 fresh troops would arrive at 
Åndalsnes each day.” However, Paget recalled, ‘After an initial outburst 
in which he spoke of being betrayed, and declared that an Allied evacu- 
ation would totally destroy the morale of the Norwegian Army and 
people, he regained his composure, and promised to give what support 
he could.’’° Ruge was to be as good as his word. 

The challenges facing Paget in conducting the withdrawal to Andalsnes 
were considerable. He needed to delay the enemy long enough both to 
allow his forces to move back and to protect the Norwegian forces’ retreat 
from the Østerdal. There was a high risk of the enemy overrunning or 
outflanking him, and there was not nearly enough transport to lift his units 
back down from Dombas. The road was, in any case, in a chaotic state. 
Lieutenant Colonel Clarke, who had flown back to London to report 
in person, returned on 29 April and was shocked to find the road ‘littered 
everywhere with stranded vehicles: hundreds of them, British and 
Norwegian; ditched, bombed, burnt-out, broken down — or just out 
of petrol. Scarcely any traffic was moving, and we passed little signs of 
life.”’’ The railway line was still intact but highly vulnerable to air attack. 

The withdrawal and subsequent embarkation was, in contrast to much 
that had gone before, well organised and successful. It was also a close- 
run thing. A spirited rearguard action just south of Dombas fought by the 
KOYLI and a company of Green Howards, supported by four Norwe- 
gian field guns, successfully kept the enemy at bay just long enough for 
15 Brigade’s troops, together with those of 148 Brigade, to be put on 
trains for the port.” Their onward journey was not without incident — 
one of the trains crashed, causing a number of casualties, and many 
troops had to march seventeen miles to pick up the next train, hiding 
from air attack in a tunnel — before arriving at Åndalsnes. Others made it 
to the port on foot, some ‘carrying their arms ...far from beaten yet’,”” 
some without their weapons,'°” some ‘running like rabbits and the 
general stampede carried them on’.'°' Captain (later Brigadier) Mike 
Calvert remembered, ‘It was a very sad sight, seeing the defeated British 
troops stream past us.”’°” On the nights of 30 April and 1 May they were 
embarked, ‘dead beat and ravenously hungry’, on Royal Navy war- 
ships.'°? Also evacuated (from Molde) were King Haakon, his family, 
the Norwegian government and General Ruge, all of whom, along with 
twenty-three tons of gold bullion — part of Norway’s gold reserves - were 
taken to Tromsø. By 2 May, the evacuation was complete, and later that 
morning leading German units were in the ruins of Andalsnes. Elements 
of Pellengahr’s division had already made the vital link-up with the 
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garrison at Trondheim. They had fought their way the 300 miles from 
Oslo in just 17 days. 

Sickleforce had sustained heavy losses. In less than a week’s fighting, 
148 Brigade (two battalions) reported 706 men killed, wounded or miss- 
ing;'°* a very high proportion of them, it turned out, were prisoners of war 
or interned in Sweden.'”° 15 Brigade (three battalions) had lost some 580 
men. Both brigades had lost most of their equipment and heavy weapons. 

For the Norwegian Army, the withdrawal and evacuation of the British 
was a disaster. The remainder of the Norwegian 2nd Division, which had 
at times put up what the Germans described as ‘heavy resistance’ in the 
Østerdal (thus protecting the British left flank), were trapped just north- 
east of Andalsnes, and some 2,500 soldiers were taken prisoner. °° The 
2,000-strong Norwegian 4th Brigade in Valdres to the west of the 
Gudbrandsdal, having been involved in some of the fiercest fighting seen 
in Norway, were also ordered to surrender.'°’ The capture of Namsos 
resulted in the surrender of a further 2,000 men of the Norwegian 5th 
Brigade. Later on 3 May, the Norwegian military signed the capitulation 
of all their forces south of Trondheim. There was, understandably, 
considerable bitterness that they had been abandoned by the British. 


So, why had the British been so comprehensively defeated in the 
Gudbrandsdal? 


Like the defeat of Mauriceforce, some of the reasons are obvious, some 
less so. It is not quite as simple as Moulton would have it, that ‘[t]here is 
really no great mystery why difficulties of terrain affected the Germans 
less than they did the British and Norwegians. It was that there were a 
great many more of them, and they had much better weapons.’!°° Cer- 
tainly, numbers of men and quality of weapons were a major factor. The 
size of the German force meant that although the steep terrain often 
resulted in narrow attack frontages, with only one battalion group at a 
time able to attack, there were fresh battalions available to reinforce where 
required and to take over the lead after each attack. Such organisation also 
helped maintain momentum, pressure and the initiative. The comparative 
quality of weapons was, indeed, also a major factor, particularly as the 
Germans had bombing and strafing aircraft, artillery, tanks and mechan- 
ised infantry carriers, which the British did not; nor did the British units 
have anti-aircraft defence (nor, in the case of 148 Brigade, effective anti- 
tank defence). But over-focus on numbers and weapons obscures other, 
less glamorous but critically important contributors to fighting power, 
such as logistics and communications. German logistic support may have 
involved a considerable degree of improvisation, for example in resupply 
and transport, but at least it was a recognisable system. British logistic 
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support, poorly planned from the outset, degenerated into chaos. In terms 
of communications, the British, reduced to reliance on despatch riders 
and runners, faced a force using radio. 

In the same vein, over-focus on the physical element of fighting power 
obscures the other elements — conceptual and moral. Almost as important 
as the quality and quantity of weapons was the Germans’ effectiveness in 
combining all these weapon systems with each other'’’ and with the 
engineers, who so swiftly repaired blown bridges and removed obstacles. 
This efficient integration resulted from superior organisation and training 
and, less obviously, doctrine. As one historian noted, ‘By insisting upon a 
clear, and well-understood doctrine, thoroughly instilled by training on 
uniform lines, they made it possible for units and even sub-units to settle 
down quickly in new groupings and under new commanders with the 
minimum of confusion. The British approach was quite dissimilar.’''° 
And in line with their doctrine the Germans in the Gudbrandsdal (as 
elsewhere in Norway) were organised into all-arms battlegroups (Kampf- 
gruppe) and could quickly reorganise when the situation demanded. 
Additionally, cooperation between the different arms — for example, 
infantry, tanks, artillery and engineers — was an integral part of the 
German military ethos, as indeed was cooperation between the services, 
where the Luftwaffe supplied the Army with not only fire support but also 
vital intelligence.''’ Equally significant, in accordance with their doctrine 
and training, and unlike their British counterparts, German commanders 
at all levels were expected to use their initiative when an unexpected 
situation developed, and not wait for further orders.'!* Noteworthy, 
too, was the Germans’ skilful combination of fire and manoeuvre. And 
often it was primarily manoeuvre that caused the British to withdraw - the 
fact that they were outflanked, or thought they had been or were about to 
be. Here it was not principally weapons that achieved this but the ability 
to move — notably using skis but also motor bikes (some of them half- 
track, mounting heavy machine guns), bicycles and on foot. 

German Army doctrine and training focused on offensive operations 
and on the value of seizing and retaining the initiative through a combin- 
ation of aggression, surprise and doing things — everything - faster than 
their opponents. "° It placed high value on speed of decision and action, 
maintaining momentum and not allowing their enemy a moment’s rest. 
Where they were held up, they were taught to outflank, and where this 
required, as it did in Norway climbing steep ground, they were physically 
fit enough to do so. Ski troops were often available to assist in outflank- 
ing. Keeping the Allies retreating was a major factor, particularly since, in 
the circumstances, every time the British fell back on foot, they had to 
leave behind equipment that could not be carried, including items of 
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critical importance such as heavy machine guns, ammunition, food and 
cold-weather clothing. Pellengahr’s division was far from being an elite 
Wehrmacht formation; it had only been raised towards the end of the 
previous year as part of the seventh wave of mobilisation, although many 
of its members had already undergone the standard eight weeks of basic 
training.''* The Wehrmacht was not without its own problems with 
rapid expansion, including lack of accommodation, and shortage of 
weapons, personal equipment and qualified non-commissioned offi- 
cers.''” Nevertheless, the division had a leavening of experienced officers 
and non-commissioned officers and the advantage over its British oppon- 
ents of being deployed as an all-arms divisional group, with organic 
combat and logistic support, and a functioning headquarters with proper 
communications. Apart from its attached Gebirgsjager, its troops had 
had no special training — indeed, probably little collective training of any 
sort above unit level — but within these constraints, they had been 
remarkably thoroughly trained in the time available. For example, a 
British company commander noted that the Germans were ‘using fire 
and movement tactics in copybook manner, with artillery’.''° In Derry’s 
assessment ‘their superior mobility was chiefly as a result of superior 
fitness’.''’ Nor should this have come as a surprise. Military Intelligence 
had repeatedly commented on the ‘impressive’ physical fitness and stam- 
ina of German soldiers, that ‘the most remarkable achievement of the 
German infantry was its ability to cover long distances without undue 
fatigue’ and that this was ‘not confined to Regular troops’.''® For many 
German soldiers, this would have resulted, in part, from membership of 
paramilitary youth programmes and the six-month membership of the 
Reichsarbeitsdienst labour service, prior to enlistment. In terms of the 
moral component of fighting power — fighting spirit — the German forces, 
from the highest to the lowest ranks, were rarely found wanting. 

Closer inspection of the British formations and units helps explain their 
deficiencies in comparison to their opponents. First, 148 Brigade’s units, 
like those of 146 Brigade, had been the victims of ‘mission creep’, ending 
up in a role for which they were totally untrained. Indeed, their training was 
at such a basic level that they should not have been sent on deployed 
operations of any sort. Although they had in theory been training for the 
duration of the war, the units of 49 Division, to which both 146 and 148 
brigades belonged, had been doing so for only ten weeks, and for only two 
of them with their full complement of equipment. °? A number of factors 
combined to produce this result. One was the requirement to guard 
‘vulnerable points’. For example, the Leicesters had been involved in this 
commitment (and therefore not training) in part of September and 
December, had had their weapon training camp cancelled in November 
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and were without forty per cent of their transport in the same month.’*° In 
at least one battalion, training in January was ‘brought almost to a stand- 
still’, ironically due to the severe winter.'*’ In one battalion, ‘not every 
man ... was trained in the use of small arms’, and hand grenades ‘were of 
little or no use, as many, including some of the officers, did not know how 
to even prime [them]’.'** In another battalion, ‘none of us had ever fired 
the Boyes [anti-tank rifle]’.'** Nor had the battalions had time to build up 
unit cohesion: the Leicesters came together as a battalion for the first time 
at Rosyth docks.'** (It was to be a short meeting: the battalion was then 
split up between four ships for the journey to Norway.) The 1st/4th KOYLI 
had been formed in the summer of 1939 and had spent much of the time 
before Christmas guarding vulnerable points.'*? Not a single brigade 
exercise had been carried out by the time the battalions deployed.'*° 

The original plan in 49 Division had been to complete brigade training 
by 21 May.” Norway came far too soon for them, although their 
training would have had little relevance: ‘[T]he commanders of the 
Territorial Divisions expected trench warfare and trained for it.’ 
Training in 49 Division was at such a low level that, as at 21 March, 
‘about 100 men in each battalion of 146 Brigade [and] about 650 men in 
148 Brigade have still to fire the rifle and LMG [light machine gun] 
courses’. !?? In February the manpower establishment of Territorial bat- 
talions had increased by almost forty per cent, and ‘thus even fully 
manned units had to cope with the disruption of absorbing and integrat- 
ing large numbers of new people’.'*” For example, in the Leicesters, ten 
per cent of the battalion had only arrived in February and had immedi- 
ately been sent on leave.'*’ All of this turbulence had an adverse impact 
on unit cohesion. The Territorial Army also suffered from a low level of 
leadership training, with little built-in resilience. Whereas in the Regular 
Army, leaders were trained to act two ranks above their appointment, in 
the Territorial Army they were trained for their existing rank only.'** Nor 
were Territorial Army commanding officers required to attend the 
Senior Officers Course prior to command. +°’ 

Almost as important as training, unit cohesion and trust in their com- 
manders is the confidence of soldiers that the operation in which they are 
participating has been well planned and is well organised. Every experi- 
ence of the soldiers of 148 Brigade since January, and increasingly since 
they deployed, was of an operation that, as old soldiers say, ‘smelt bad’: 
order, counter-order, disorder had been endemic; weapons, ammunition 
and equipment had been lost in transit; proper maps were non-existent; 
administration had been chaotic; the brigade, and even battalions, had 
been deployed split up and in a seemingly haphazard way. To many, it felt 
as if they were fighting with one hand tied behind their back. ‘Bren guns 
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Figure 15.5 The fate of many: British prisoners being marched into 
captivity 
(Imperial War Museums) 


against tanks’, recalled one veteran later. “Yer Boyes anti-tank bounces off 
a tank. You can only stand so much.’’** ‘It was’, recalled one company 
commander, ‘one colossal, chaotic muddle — I think we all thought 
that’.’® As the infantry training doctrine of the time stated, ‘Men who 
go into action harassed and hurried, feeling that adequate preparations 
have been impossible, will lose much in morale.’!*° The importance of the 
mission itself was also in question — it was far from obvious to many British 
soldiers (in stark contrast to the Norwegians and, indeed the Germans) as 
to why their mission in Norway was vital. In a most telling comment, the 
regimental historian of one of the units in 146 Brigade wrote, “There 
was ... no reason for the last man and the last round. ... The criterion 
of success therefore resolved itself into a reckoning of souls saved to fight 
another day under more favourable conditions.’ °” 

The soldier-historian General Sir David Fraser showed great insight in 
his comments on the British performance in Central Norway: 


Few men are born heroes. Few are incorrigible cowards. Most can be either; and 
to help them towards the former rather than the latter state an army uses 
leadership, discipline and training — a mix which produces confidence and 
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pride. The man well-led can believe there is a sense in what he is ordered to do, 
and that his commander both cares for him and knows his own job. The 
disciplined man knows that the habit of obedience and united action 
distinguishes a self-respecting body of soldiers from a mob. The trained man 
knows his profession enough to do what he has to do, and do it by instinct amidst 
great dangers. Without these characteristics in the body to which they belong 
soldiers cannot behave well in battle; and when they fail the fault is not theirs but 
lies in the system which has placed them there unprepared. '*® 


As would be expected, 15 Brigade, a Regular brigade, with all its 
weapons and equipment, including the significant advantage of an anti- 
tank company, and with far greater experience and competence in its 
ranks, held much more successfully than did 148 Brigade and could have 
held longer had withdrawal and evacuation not been ordered. But even 
15 Brigade, un-reinforced'*° — and without air support and with its lines 
of communications cut, it had little prospect of being reinforced — would 
have been overcome or out-manoeuvred before long by the all-arms and 
joint-service combination of the German armed forces.'*° Simply put, 
the German forces’ fighting power — that combination of physical, moral 
and conceptual components that contribute to combat effectiveness — 
was significantly superior to that of their British opponents. ^! 

The difference in fighting power between the two sides was exacer- 
bated by the fact that the British and Norwegian allies were, in effect, 
fighting separate campaigns. The War Office had shown a remarkable 
lack of interest in the Norwegian Army, even when operations in Norway 
were being planned. A lot of store had been set on staff talks between the 
British and Norwegian militaries to discover what support could be 
expected from the Norwegians, but the talks never took place. The 
British military remained ignorant of the Norwegian military capability 
and plans, and of its senior officers. From the Chiefs of Staff downwards, 
the British military tended to look on the Norwegian armed forces as 
insignificant, unreliable and of little account. 

Even after the German invasion, the British viewed the Norwegian 
military more as a potential obstacle than as vital partners. Liaison was 
established with the Norwegian CinC, but only by the service attachés. 
Admiral Evans, en route to Sweden on a diplomatic mission, called-in on 
Ruge but was badly briefed and no expert in land operations; he ‘presumed 
that General Ruge, who was described as the best soldier in Norway, knew 
what he was doing’.'*” A senior officer should have been appointed as the 
Chiefs of Staffs liaison officer to co-locate immediately with Ruge 
and develop a common plan. Potentially, the British and Norwegian 
capabilities complemented each other well, but this potential was never 
realised.'*’ The whole was never more than the sum of the parts. 
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If there was a single factor which contributed most to the outcome in 
central Norway, it was German air power. It influenced the result in two 
ways. First, Luftwaffe close air support was a major contributor to the 
fighting power of German ground troops. Second, and even more 
importantly, the failure of Sickle, like that of Maurice, was primarily 
due not to the defeat of the land manoeuvre forces but to the cutting of 
the lines of communications at the port of entry. This outcome was a 
triumph for air power and for the Luftwaffe. 


16 ‘We Must Get Out’ 


It was not long after the decision was taken on 20 April to cancel 
Hammer and rely on Maurice and Sickle that there was cause for 
serious concern in London as to whether the right decision had been 
made. At first, there had been reason for optimism. The situation map 
showed the leading elements of Carton de Wiart’s force to be south of 
Steinkjer — over halfway to Trondheim — and Morgan’s brigade at 
Lillehammer — 150 miles south of Åndalsnes and less than 100 miles 
from Oslo. This situation, though, turned out to be as good as it got. By 
the evening, storm clouds were gathering. The Admiralty received 
warning from Namsos that ‘unless some form of air protection or 
support is provided the situation will become untenable’. Early the 
next morning, Carton de Wiart’s report of the destruction of Namsos 
was received. Later came news of heavy bombing at Andalsnes and the 
sinking of the stores ship, Cedarbank. 

The seriousness of the situation started to dawn on the War Cabinet at 
their meeting late that afternoon. Suddenly talk of the new plan’s ‘greater 
certainty of success’ was replaced by justification for what already had the 
look of an over-hasty decision. “The position in Norway certainly gave 
rise to some anxiety’, said Churchill, ‘but was not by any means desper- 
ate. We had taken a risk with our eyes open, knowing that it was a very 
hazardous operation to throw lightly equipped forces ashore without 
proper maintenance facilities. Discussion descended into the details 
of what type of air defence should be provided, with even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer offering his expert advice, suggesting that the answer 
was fitting aeroplanes with floats to land in the fiords. It was Stanley who, 
not for the first time, brought attention back up to the grand-strategic 
level and, in particular, to the important subject of priorities. ‘He 
expressed the hope that we should not now switch our main efforts back 
on to Narvik. He felt that the correct policy would be to concentrate 
our efforts on the operations in central Norway and only allot to 
Narvik the forces which could not be made use of in that area.’ But 
Chamberlain, the consummate politician, was not interested in pursuing 
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uncomfortable questions. He might have to adjudicate between Stanley 
and Churchill, who, just the previous day, had told Cabinet that ‘ it was 
of the utmost importance not to have our attention diverted by oper- 
ations elsewhere from our principal objective, which had always from the 
very start been the control of the Gällivare ore-fields’.* Nor did any of the 
Chiefs of Staff consider the matter of sufficient importance to make an 
intervention. So discussion moved on, with unpleasantness neatly 
avoided, but the hard questions of strategy unaddressed.” 

This inaction on the part of the Chiefs did not mean that none of them 
had a view on the subject. Ironside certainly did. In a paper circulated 
after the meeting, he said ‘reinforcements [to Narvik] must not interfere 
with meeting the full requirements for operations in Central Norway’, 
although warning that ‘it appears that the capture of Trondheim is not 
now immediately possible.’° Churchill, clearly alarmed that the priority 
might be decided against Narvik, circumvented the Military Coordin- 
ation Committee by penning a midnight note to Chamberlain urging ‘a 
standstill both to the south and north of Trondheim’ until a decision at 
Narvik had been reached.’ The system that existed for the formulation of 
policy was fast unravelling. 

Inadequacies not just in the formulation of policy but also in its 
implementation were also becoming apparent. Not until 19 April, three 
weeks after the mobilisation of the forces for Scandinavia and one week 
after planning commenced for mobile operations around Trondheim, 
was the issue of the command and control of the forces in central Norway 
belatedly addressed. Until then, an entirely ad hoc approach was 
adopted: as each new operation was planned and its force created, its 
commander was simply added to those under direct command of the 
War Office and the CIGS, a clearly unmanageable arrangement. For the 
original Operation Plymouth — the operation to send a large force into 
southern Norway and thence to Sweden — the command and control plan 
was for the appointment of a corps commander and establishment of a 
corps headquarters. No action, however, had been taken to set this in 
hand, and the plan had been shelved after the surrender of Finland on 12 
March. The decision on 30 March to stand-to forces for Norway meant 
that a corps headquarters might be required, but as with the previous 
operation, it was not envisaged that it would be required initially. 
Furthermore, in the absence of an intermediary headquarters managing 
the campaign as a whole, the attention of the War Office staff was fully 
absorbed with the planning and preparation for the individual 
operations. So the establishment of a corps headquarters proceeded only 
slowly.” On 19 April all the operations in Norway, except at Narvik, 
were placed under the command of one CinC — CinC North West 
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Expeditionary Force — initially to be based in England. Massy was 
appointed and took command three days later.’ He was intimately 
acquainted with the operational picture and was the more available since 
the appointment earlier in the week of General Sir John Dill to the new 
post of Vice CIGS. (Brooke wrote, ‘I only hope that this may be a 
preliminary step to his replacing Tiny as CIGS. That would be the wisest 
step we had taken since the start of hostilities.”)'° However, the head- 
quarters to support Massy existed only in embryo. It would take many 
days just to accumulate the staff and the necessary infrastructure and 
weeks to organise them into a working headquarters that could be con- 
sidered operational. Office furniture, stationery and vehicles were 
scrounged to form a corps HQ from scratch in a requisitioned building." 
Unsurprisingly, the headquarters was quite incapable of commanding 
and controlling an ongoing, fast-moving, complex, overseas operation. 
On 22 April the Chiefs of Staff received Carton de Wiart’s signal that 
‘no more troops or stores should be landed in Namsos area unless there is 
a radical change in the air situation’’* and came face to face with the 
possibility of withdrawal from central Norway. Pound and Ironside were 
absent, en route to Paris for a meeting of the Supreme War Council, and 
were represented by Phillips and Dill, the latter attending his first Chiefs’ 
meeting. Phillips and Newall both seemed to be looking for reasons to 
justify a withdrawal. Phillips argued that the possibility of war with Italy 
meant that Britain would be better off investing its resources in the 
Mediterranean. Newall said that Narvik was the main objective in 
Norway, adding that ‘a withdrawal from Central Norway would be unfor- 
tunate but that we would not lose the war thereby.’ Dill retorted that ‘our 
operations in Norway had hitherto been carried out in accordance with a 
policy which had made Trondheim our main objective.’ Newall and 
Phillips did not respond.'* Thus, twelve days into the campaign, the 
Chiefs of Staff were still undecided as to its main objective or the point 
of main effort and saw no reason to resolve the matter. As chairman, 
Newall has much to answer for in this respect. The Chiefs were, however, 
sufficiently concerned about the situation as to direct the staffs to 
‘consider the steps which a withdrawal from Namsos would involve’.'* 
These worries were not, at this time, shared by Ironside. Despite 
noting in his diary the loss of the Cedarbank, he talked to Gamelin about 
the difficulties of ‘getting our people ashore at little ports of little 
importance’, had ‘a very cheery lunch in the [French] HQ Mess’,’” 
and told Harvey at the Embassy that ‘we had landed 9,000 men in 
Scandinavia without a single loss, [and that] German aircraft [were] 
not very accurate or persistent’.'° Critically, neither Carton de Wiart 
nor the French commander, Audet, had informed their superiors that 
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the Chasseurs Alpins — the key component of Mauriceforce - were still 
immobile at Namsos. 

The mood at the Supreme War Council that afternoon was also 
upbeat. Choosing not to inform the French of the War Cabinet’s deci- 
sion to cancel Hammer, Chamberlain, instead, focused on the positive. 
A considerable feat, he said, had been achieved in central Norway, 
landing 13,000 men without loss of life, and the forces had pushed 
forward further than expected. The operation at Namsos, he observed, 
had been ‘rudely interrupted’ by German air attack, but he expressed 
no concern about the future operation there: reinforcements would be 
required, but these, he said, were in plentiful supply, so much so that 
the limitation would not be the number of troops but the number that 
could be landed and maintained in-country. As for the capture of 
Narvik, he took it as a virtual fait accompli, focusing on subsequent 
operations there. Churchill emphasised some of the challenges and 
risks, but Reynaud was not for pursuing difficulties, instead encour- 
aging maximum possible help to Norway and looking forward to 
continuing progress and success. On the subject of priorities (always a 
potentially contentious subject), a classic compromise was agreed. 
There would, in effect, be a joint-top priority: the capture of 
Trondheim and the capture of Narvik. On which note, the session 
adjourned.’’ As in previous meetings of the Council, both leaders had 
got what they wanted and avoided difficult subjects or any overt dis- 
agreement. Chamberlain had kept from the French the decision to 
cancel Hammer, avoided discussion of the lack of success of British 
troops and gained French agreement to deploy a proportion of French 
forces to the Narvik front. Reynaud had gained agreement to an overall 
increase of effort to a campaign well away from French borders. With 
the French supporting role, he was also personally well placed to claim 
his share of the credit for any success, while having someone else to 
blame for failure. As before, both sides thought the meeting a success. 
As before, both sides had been economical with the truth and avoided 
contentious issues of strategy. ‘Complete agreement’ and ‘a successful 
conseil’ was how Ironside described it.'° A French admiral may have 
been closer to the truth in summing it up as having yielded nothing 
but ‘academic resolutions amounting to a fine exercise in non- 
commitment, in the best parliamentary tradition.’ 1° 

According to Colville, back in London, ‘[t]he PM returned from 
France [on 23 April] and they all seemed rather elated. Here, on the 
other hand, gloom reigns.’ Across the road, Ironside returned ‘to find 
Oliver Stanley and Dill sitting very glum in the War Office’.*! News had 
come in of the bombing of Namsos and Steinkjer, the precarious position 
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of 146 Brigade, and the withdrawal of 148 Brigade north of 
Lillehammer.” Dill had told the War Cabinet that ‘[a]t Namsos condi- 
tions were at their very worst, and in his view it was doubtful whether the 
force there would be able to hold on.’ He had also warned of the 
possibility of 148 Brigade being cut off.*’ Stanley now told the CIGS 
that the situation at Namsos was ‘desperate’, but Ironside would not 
accept it.” Carton de Wiart had reported the previous day that Brigadier 
Phillips ‘had the situation in hand’, but, significantly, had failed to 
mention that the Chasseurs Alpins remained stuck at Namsos. As the 
main manoeuvre troops of Mauriceforce, the operation was far from over 
if they were actively involved. As Ironside pointed out, “There are more 
troops ashore at Namsos than there are Germans at Trondheim.’”° 

The issue came to a head late that night at a stormy meeting of the 
Military Coordination Committee, with the Prime Minister in the chair. 
The operational picture was not good. A report from Carton de Wiart of 
further bombing at Namsos and warning ‘Fear [there] may be no 
alternative to evacuation ...’*’ had been followed by another report from 
him that 146 Brigade had been ‘roughly handled’ and had withdrawn to a 
bridgehead held by the French near Namsos.” The Chiefs shared 
Massy’s view that ‘everything possible should be done to enable us to 
hold on at Namsos’, because ‘[t]o evacuate would have a very bad effect.’ 
(This, of course, did not address whether the ways and means existed to 
achieve this end.) There was a report that 148 Brigade had retired to 
Tretten and — ominously, for those who could read between the lines — 
‘the German advance had not yet been brought to a standstill.’*” Better 
news was that the Regular brigade from the BEF, 15 Brigade, would be 
arriving at Andalsnes that night, and there were plans for their reinforce- 
ment by a further three brigades, two British, one French. In addition, to 
tackle the air situation, two aircraft carriers would be operating off 
Norway the following day, maintaining fighter patrols over both Namsos 
and Andalsnes.*” The members were also told that the new CinC, 
Massy, was examining the possibility of resurrecting Operation 
Hammer, or an adaption of it — a proposal that had emerged from the 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff earlier in the day.** 

The row seems to have followed an intervention by Churchill, who was 
in a combative mood. In a diary entry that says much about strategic 
decision-making and interpersonal dynamics, Colville recorded: 


Edward Bridges said afterwards that Winston was being maddening, declaring 
that we had failed at Namsos and making most unreasonable proposals. As for 
Oliver Stanley, Bridges said he hadn’t an ‘ounce of guts’. The PM is depressed — 
more by Winston’s rampages than by the inherent strategical difficulties with 
which we are confronted in Norway.** 
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Churchill demanded that 15 Brigade, once landed, should immediately 
march on Trondheim.’ Ironside, who was clearly under pressure 
explaining why this was not a good idea, was still fuming when he wrote 
in his diary, ‘A really stupid wrangle about stupid little tactics. Every plan 
is torn to pieces by a lot of civilian amateurs. We simply cannot get on 
with the work at all. We are always explaining stupid detail. How can a 
staff function?’ ** 

The root cause of this frustration was the quandary that faced the 
British strategists: to continue in central Norway, Trondheim must be 
taken quickly, but the chances of it being taken at all, let alone quickly, by 
the current plan of pincer attacks from Namsos and Andalsnes were 
fading fast. 

The search for a way out led to the idea of resurrecting Hammer. 
Churchill pursued it with Pound on 24 April and, at the War Cabinet, 
‘made an oration about the possibility of coming back to “frontal 
assault”’.°° But by the time the Military Coordination Committee met 
that evening to consider Massy’s plan, the situation had changed again: 
reports had been received of 148 Brigade’s defeat at Tretten’° and of 15 
Brigade being under attack at Otta from the air and by armoured fighting 
vehicles.” Since any plan Massy might come up with for a direct attack 
on Trondheim (its feasibility was still being assessed) was predicated on 
the stabilisation of the southern front, it was becoming apparent that 
evacuation might be beckoning. Discussion turned to making the best of 
a bad job, and of how, if evacuation was required, this might be presented 
to the public. Churchill aired the view that ‘if the worst came to the 
worst, and we were pushed right back in the south, we were intrinsically 
no worse than we thought we should be when the enemy made his first 
landing two weeks previously.’ Chamberlain agreed. ‘If we had to evacu- 
ate, there would be no reason for us to be ashamed or to regret the effort 
we had made. We must, however, face the fact that we should have 
incurred a psychological reverse and a blow to our prestige.” There 
was also some clutching at straws. Earlier in the day, Chamberlain 
suggested that if only the Germans could be pushed across the Swedish 
border, the situation would be saved by Sweden’s entry into the war.” 

The Chiefs were confronted with strategic reality the following morn- 
ing (25 April). An appreciation by the Joint Planners placed Norway in 
the context of the war as a whole — not as a campaign that must be won at 
any cost, but as one where the objective needed to be adjusted to the ways 
and means available. The appreciation began, ‘We are threatened by a 
major attack in the West, and whether this will be delivered or whether it 
merely remains a threat, we must hold in readiness adequate forces to 
counter it. This must be our governing factor in our strategy in 
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Scandinavia.’ The Joint Planners’ logical conclusion was that, if Scandi- 
navia became too great a commitment (for example, if Britain found 
itself at war with Italy), ‘we should ... cut our losses [and] withdraw ... 
from southern Norway.’ They continued, ‘We appreciate the disadvan- 
tages which the abandonment of southern Norway would involve, but 
consider that we should have to accept them.’*” These views may have 
been influenced by Ismay, who, the previous day, had pointed out to 
Colville that ‘we have only a small stake near Trondheim and ... it does 
not much matter if we lose it’, which, Colville commented, was ‘a cold 
blooded military way of looking at things’.*’ But again, exhaustion was 
taking its toll on the Chiefs. Dewing recorded, “Tiny, although very tired, 
is still doing nearly all the meetings. The most important brief this 
morning was entirely ignored!’*” 

Doubts about the wisdom of ‘Hammer 2’ grew during the day. Ismay 
was probably articulating what many in Whitehall were beginning to think 
when he told Halifax, ‘We must get out.’*’ By the time of their meeting 
late that evening, the Chiefs were divided in their opinion. Doubts were 
raised about the feasibility of the operation if, as had been reported, the 
Germans had linked up with the garrison at Trondheim and would be able 
to ‘pile reinforcements’ into the town during the ten to fourteen days it 
would take to mount the operation. Ironside, however, was dismissive. 
Even if they had linked up, he said, they would be at the end of a very long 
line of communication, and we could synchronise our attack with an 
advance of our forces from Namsos. Another brigade, he added, could 
be immediately transported to Andalsnes. The possibility of German 
reinforcement being conducted by air, which was exactly what took place, 
was disregarded. By 30 April the German garrison at Trondheim had 
doubled to 9,500 men.** Ironside’s conclusions were at variance with 
those of Massy, who, in a paper considered at the meeting, had warned, 
‘Should it not be possible to interfere with his air force or to bring our own 
air force into play, the possibility of evacuation will have to be squarely 
faced. The time has certainly come when preparations must be made so 
that a withdrawal of troops in Norway can be effected at short notice.’*” 
Newall must have known that there was little chance that Massy’s criteria 
could be met, but he did not pursue the matter. Later, Churchill joined the 
meeting and, according to Ironside, announced that the Prime Minister 
‘had agreed that all preparations should be made’ for the attack on 
Trondheim.*° The Chiefs duly agreed to initiate preparations accord- 
ingly.” It had been, noted Ironside, ‘another damnable evening’.*® 

When they met at nine o’clock the next morning (26 April), the Chiefs 
made an abrupt and complete ‘about turn’. The catalyst was a report, 
produced overnight, by the Joint Planners on the military implications of 
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establishing and maintaining a base at Trondheim. As in several previous 
reports on the subject, they were forthright: ‘We must face the fact ... 
that the maintenance of this force may prove impossible.’ They warned 
that the weight of air attack could exceed 100 tons per day — more now 
that the Luftwaffe was established in aerodromes in southern 
Scandinavia — and that only about one-tenth of the German bomber 
forces had so far been used in Norway. Furthermore, the air defences 
for Trondheim alone would, they said, require fifty heavy and eighty light 
anti-aircraft guns,” which, as the Chiefs observed, when added to the air 
defence requirements at Narvik, would commit practically all Britain’s 
light anti-aircraft guns to Norway.” Additionally, the Joint Planners 
reminded the Chiefs that one of the main purposes of the operations in 
Norway was to cause Germany to divert far more troops from the 
Western Front to Norway than did the Allies; with the withdrawal of 
two further Regular brigades from the BEF being contemplated, the 
argument was looking threadbare. >’ The Chiefs were now face to face 
with reality and concluded that ‘[t]he logical deduction was that a modi- 
fied operation “Hammer” should not be undertaken.’ 

In addition, a number of grim overnight situation reports were filtering 
in, several telling of the debacle at Lake Lesjaskog. One of the first, from 
the RAF liaison officer with Sickleforce, advised, ‘Essential to send two 
full strength Hurricane or Spitfire squadrons immediately, pending suit- 
able land for aerodrome ... desperate situation. Army say unless more air 
support at once, cannot hold enemy.” A trusted Military Operations 
officer who had been sent to Paget’s headquarters to report on the 
situation emphasised the decisive impact of enemy air attacks and 
warned that if at least air parity could not be achieved ‘a debacle may 
ensue’.’* Also received that morning was Paget’s signal advising prepar- 
ation for evacuation ‘if aerial superiority is not ensured forthwith’.”’ 

At the Military Coordination Committee later in the morning, ministers 
accepted the Chiefs’ advice and agreed to the cancellation of Hammer 2 
and, in principle, to evacuation from central Norway. As Churchill was later 
to point out, with some irritation, ‘Both claws of the feeble pincers were 
broken.’’° Discussion focused on timing and presentation. Ministers 
favoured postponement, with Chamberlain suggesting that a force might 
be retained there to harass the Germans ‘perhaps for quite a considerable 
time yet’. With an eye on public opinion, he further suggested carrying out 
the evacuation as slowly as possible before a speedy, final withdrawal. 
‘We should then’, he said, ‘be able to claim it as a strategical triumph 
and emphasise that it was all part of our plan for concentrating our 
efforts at Narvik.’ This view was endorsed by Churchill who proposed 
withdrawal from the Trondheim area ‘after giving the Germans as hard a 
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knock as we could with the Regular troops’ and concentration on 
Narvik.’ The Committee agreed that evacuation should, if possible, be 
postponed until after the capture of Narvik. According to Ironside, “There 
was no argument’, ® and by lunchtime the War Cabinet had endorsed the 
decision. A few ministers expressed dismay, but discussion centred 
on presentation not substance, in particular how the decision should be 
sold to the public and to the French government. The best line to take with 
the public might be that ‘the landing of forces in central Norway had never 
been intended as more than a diversion’. ° As for the French, Simon 
went as far as to suggest that they should not even be told of the intention 
to evacuate: ‘[I]t might prejudice secrecy’.°° The subject of informing 
the Norwegians was not even considered. 

The CIGS was tasked with breaking the news to Gamelin, who arrived 
in London that evening, telling Ironside that ‘the British Government 
was mad to think of evacuation’.°’ At a subsequent meeting with British 
ministers, Gamelin argued in vain for a bridgehead to be maintained in 
central Norway and for guerrilla operations to be conducted against the 
enemy advancing north towards Narvik — ‘[T]he humiliation of defeat 
would thus be avoided’.°” At a hastily convened meeting of the full 
Supreme War Council the following day (27 April), Chamberlain 
explained to a horrified Reynaud what was, in effect, a fait accompli.°’ 
There remained the question of timing, with both British and French 
ministers aiming for maximum postponement of an event almost too 
awful, politically, to contemplate. The matter was decided at a meeting of 
the Military Coordination Committee that evening. In attendance was 
Massy — remarkably, the only occasion on which he was invited to a 
meeting of the Committee. After a situation report of the dire position at 
both Andalsnes and Namsos, he made it plain that ‘unless we could 
overcome their air superiority we must withdraw, and must withdraw 
quickly.’ His intention was, he said, to complete the evacuation from 
Åndalsnes by 1 May and from Namsos by 3 May.°* Churchill now gave 
way, although earlier in the day he had argued at the War Cabinet 
Meeting against immediate withdrawal and for ‘leaving the troops now 
in Norway to put up the best fight they could, in conjunction with the 
Norwegians’”’ — a proposal which, if carried out, would probably have 
led to the capture (or death) of some 12,000 British and French soldiers. 
The Committee authorised Massy’s plan.°° Later that evening, the 
orders were issued. Only subsequently were the French informed. 

The almost simultaneous evacuation of the Allied forces in central 
Norway from two separate locations, 150 miles apart, in the face of enemy 
pressure on the ground and under enemy air superiority was a complex 
operation and a daunting prospect. Its planning and conduct was given 
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to Massy and his new, but still embryonic, headquarters, augmented for 
the task by the small Inter-Service Planning Staff. But since Massy’s 
responsibility was not matched by authority — as a single-service 
commander, he could not give orders to the other services — and because 
this was an entirely new and untested way of operating, there was much 
duplication of effort. On 27 April the Military Coordination Committee 
agreed to the evacuation from both Andalsnes and Namsos for the night of 
30 April, with further evacuation at Namsos over the following night, and a 
third night, if necessary.°’ If security was to be maintained, speed was 
of the essence. The maritime operation was planned and conducted 
by the Royal Navy with great skill and efficiency. It was one of the most 
successful operations of the British campaign in Norway. 


Over-focus on individual operations, battles and engagements — whether 
successes or failures — can, however, distract from the wider understand- 
ing of campaigns in the context of strategy. So, what does the experience 
in central Norway tell us about British strategy and about campaign 
planning and management at the time? 

In short, they were inadequate in almost every conceivable way. First, the 
inability to address questions of strategic priority or decide on where the 
main effort should lie, the vacillation, the avoidance of uncomfortable deci- 
sions — all had been demonstrated to the full. Here, Chamberlain’s unsuit- 
ability as a wartime leader was cruelly exposed. His lack of familiarity with 
the subject became a severe handicap. On 20 April, he wrote in his diary, 
“The military keep saying that we are engaged in very hazardous operations, 
so I suppose we are.’ He also deferred too easily to Churchill’s aura of 
strategic expertise — ‘Well, he is the professional strategist’, he recorded? — 
seemingly failing to understand that a strategist, whether professional or 
amateur, was not necessarily a good strategist. In addition, Chamberlain 
had a natural inclination to procrastinate and, above all, to attempt to 
preserve the calm equilibrium of his War Cabinet at all costs, at a time when 
making well-judged, timely decisions was what really counted. 

Also exposed was the assumption that the campaign could be effectively 
planned from map and chart without an understanding of just how much 
neither map nor chart could portray. With it was a failure to understand 
that, in a fast moving campaign, the time taken to pass information meant 
that orders were often given on the basis of out-of-date information and 
overtaken by events before their receipt. It was for the Chiefs to bring 
these realities to decision-making, and to do so relentlessly, but any advice 
they may have given on this score made little impact. 
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The quality and timeliness of decision-making had also been impeded 
by the over-bureaucratic committee structure — quite inappropriate for 
crisis Management in fast-moving circumstances. The decision-makers 
spent too much time in committee, so compounding the pressure. The 
effect became most evident in the Military Coordination Committee 
which, under Churchill’s chairmanship, became over-involved in military 
details. Meetings became, in Ismay’s words, ‘at once more frequent, more 
controversial and ... more acrimonious’.’° Colville recorded in his diary 
that when Churchill chaired the meetings, ‘his verbosity and recklessness 
makes a great deal of unnecessary work, prevent any real practical planning 
from being done and generally cause friction’.’’ After his first meeting in 
the chair of the Committee, Chamberlain recorded, ‘Winston’s attitude 
was most difficult, challenging everything the Chiefs of Staff suggested and 
generally behaving like a spoiled & sulky child. This was the committee 
over which he is supposed to preside but which he had got into an almost 
mutinous condition.’’* Churchill came to dominate the Committee’s 
proceedings and fought his own battle of attrition with those who dis- 
agreed with him, most notably the Chiefs of Staff. His force of personality 
was too often not matched by the quality of his judgment, and his effect 
was debilitating for already tired people. Slessor’s picture of ‘Exhausted 
men, ready to succumb to Winston’s pressure’ tells much.” 

Churchill’s method of operating had further consequences. Ian Jacob 
recalled, ‘[H]e was always in touch with the situation personally ... 
[with] the operational telegrams brought direct to him, often while he 
was sitting in Cabinet’. Combined with his personality, however, ‘[t]he 
result was a series of ad hoc decisions’.’* The outcome was often inco- 
herent and chaotic, as the on-off decisions surrounding Operation 
Hammer showed. Churchill’s almost complete ignorance of, and disre- 
gard for, logistics compounded the problem. ‘Men like Winston never 
think of the tail, which whisks about so violently behind the head they 
push so gaily into new adventures’, wrote Ironside wearily in his diary.’ 
But he seems not to have recognised that it was his duty, not Churchill’s, 
to bring the harsh logistic realities to the table. In addition, Churchill’s 
notion of combat capability was out of touch with reality. As Jacob noted, 


[h]e tended to think in terms of ‘sabres and bayonets’, the terms used by 
historians to measure the strength of the two forces engaged in battle in years 
gone by. ... He did not seem to understand that infantry on the Second [World] 
War battlefield had very little power unless properly organised in trained 
formations with good communications and a real command structure, and 
backed by artillery and anti-tank weapons as well as armour. ”° 


Again, it was the CIGS’s role and duty to disabuse Churchill. 
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Furthermore, Churchill was ‘always in the [Admiralty] war room, to 
which he was irresistibly attracted’,’’ and although his ever-loyal private 
secretary, Eric Seal, subsequently avowed that he ‘took scrupulous care ... 
not to force his view on any professional decision’, Churchill probably did 
not need to: his formidable presence, personality and comments sufficed. 

The professional limitations of the Chiefs, individually and as a group, 
were further demonstrated starkly over this period. Conspicuous amongst 
these limitations were their apparent reluctance to address the obvious 
imbalance in ends, ways and means, and the resulting risk, and the failure 
of imagination, particularly on the part of Ironside, to envisage what was 
actually happening ‘on the ground’. These were all significant contribu- 
tors to the chaotic sequence of order, counter-order and disorder. 
Remarkable, too, was the unwillingness of the Chiefs to listen to the advice 
of their key advisers, in particular the Joint Planners, particularly apparent 
over the impact on the campaign of German air superiority about which 
the Joint Planners had been warning for months.’” Moreover, each Chief 
was playing his own game. Newall was not in favour of dissipating precious 
air assets on the campaign and was slow to commit those necessary for the 
success of the land and sea operations. Likewise, in proposing the ‘pincer’ 
alternative to Hammer, Pound was influenced by the attraction of seeing 
the risk carried by the Army rather than by the fleet. In his turn, Ironside 
paid scant regard to the cost to the other services for the land operation to 
succeed. Unsurprisingly, they did not speak with one voice and generally 
fought their own corners, rather than work towards a coordinated and 
integrated solution. Indeed, according to Dewing, Ironside discussed with 
his fellow Chiefs the possibility of staging some form of protest that due 
account was not being taken of their advice, but that “Tiny told me that 
neither Newall nor Pound would take any part in protest — so that was the 
end of that.’®° In Slessor’s retrospective view of Operation Hammer, “The 
Chiefs of Staff were subjected to intense pressure (which perhaps they may 
be criticized for not resisting more strongly) to do something that we all 
knew was militarily impracticable.’*'! With two of the Chiefs still alive 
when he was writing, Slessor was pulling his punches. 

When it came to the operations in central Norway, the strategic 
decision-makers and their advisers had a misplaced confidence that 
warfare could be controlled. They assumed that plans could and would 
be followed, that events could and would follow the plans, rather than 
conspire against them, and that the sort of big risks that might be 
considered unreasonable in peacetime could somehow be taken with 
impunity in warfare. There seemed to be no limit to the virtues of 
flexibility and improvisation, illustrated by de Lee’s telling summary of 
the result of the deployment orders given to the two Territorial brigades: 
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‘148 Brigade, bound for Stavanger, was diverted to Namsos, trans- 
shipped to Andalsnes and ordered to attack Trondheim, ending up at 
Lillehammer. 146 Brigade was intended for Bergen and Trondheim but 
was diverted to Narvik and ended up at Namsos.’*” Insufficient attention 
had been paid to practicality and ‘the factors that distinguish real war 
from war on paper’. ®© It could not be expected that ministers would 
necessarily have much understanding of Clausewitzian friction. It could, 
however, be expected that their military advisers would do so and that 
they would ensure that it informed their advice with sufficient force. 


17 ‘The Third Dimension 


Had the British analysed their enemy to identify what Clausewitz termed 
‘the centre of gravity ... the hub of all power and movement on which 
everything depends ... the point against which all our energies should be 
directed’! — they might have recognised that it was the German 
command of the air over Norway. Certainly air power, more than any 
other factor, had played the decisive role in the outcome of the campaign 
thus far. But how had this occurred? How was it that the German and not 
the British air force was dominating events on both land and sea? And 
what was the key to their success? The answer to these questions is 
essential to an understanding of the campaign in Norway. 

Thinking about air power and its potential in future war had been 
much clearer in Germany than in Britain. Although the Versailles 
Treaty had prohibited a German air force, the visionary head of the 
German Army in 1919, General Hans von Seeckt, had formed a 
nucleus of highly talented officers to study the potential of air power. 
Seeckt ensured that air officers were not only well represented in the 
Reichswehr ministry but also integrated as an air staff throughout the 
chain of command. He also insisted that the third dimension was 
considered in all training and incorporated into operational doctrine.” 
When Hitler came to power in 1933, he, too, saw the potential of air 
power in warfare and in 1935 announced the formation of the 
Luftwaffe. He invested heavily in modern aircraft, specifically in aircraft 
for support to ground forces, rather than long-range bombers, and in 
the development of a transport fleet.’ A Luftwaffe group, the Condor 
Legion, was sent to the Spanish Civil War from 1936 to 1938 and used 
as a test bed for concepts and tactics, with large numbers of pilots 
rotated through the force to gain precious combat experience.* 
A study of the lessons learnt resulted in even closer integration of air 
and ground forces into German training and doctrine. At the oper- 
ational and tactical levels, more joint training led to a more joint 
culture. The Germans also learnt much about air-land cooperation in 
the Polish campaign, including the psychological impact of close air 
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support; one report noted, “The effect of the Stukas on the morale of 
the enemy was often decisive.’? The Spanish Civil War had also seen the 
formidable German air transport capability demonstrated; the Luftwaffe 
had airlifted some 12,000 of General Franco’s troops from Morocco to 
Spain.’ Lastly, by the outbreak of the Second World War the Luftwaffe 
was well equipped with modern aircraft, balanced between bombers, 
fighters and transport aircraft, and task-organised into Luftflotten — 
large groups which contained a mix of all these aircraft. 

In Britain the picture was different in almost every way. Trenchard’s 
doctrine held that the air force should be used for long-range ‘strategic’ 
bombing and that roles such as close air support were a dangerous 
distraction and a misuse of air power. Part of the reason for this doctrine 
was to thwart the other services in their desires and schemes to usurp the 
roles, and even challenge the existence of, the RAF. Minds were closed 
to evidence, such as that from the Spanish Civil War and Polish cam- 
paign, which might suggest that close air support was highly effective. 
A JIC study was commissioned in 1937 to report on the lessons from 
Spain, but its findings were corrupted by the determination of the indi- 
vidual services to include only those that furthered their own interests, in 
particular in the competition for resources in Whitehall. Thus, the CIGS 
of the day denigrated conclusions about the need for anti-aircraft 
defences for airfields (‘the report had been drawn up on meagre evi- 
dence’);’ the First Sea Lord considered that although ‘it would be useful 
to consider these reports ... no lessons of importance could be learned 
from them’;® and the Chief of the Air Staff was careful that no lessons 
should be taken away that detracted from the Trenchard doctrine. 
Indeed, where the report drew attention to the effectiveness of close air 
support, concluding that ‘the moral effect of air action against ground 
forces is out of all proportion to the material results achieved’,’ the Air 
Staff maintained the line that bombers should not be used on the battle- 
field except in exceptional circumstances: ‘All experience of war’, it 
declared, ‘proves that such action is not only very costly in casualties, 
but is normally uneconomical and ineffective.’'° Furthermore, the RAF 
officer who had chaired the study into the use of air power in Spain was 
discouraged by his superiors from including in his lectures any sugges- 
tion that the Luftwaffe might be used primarily for Army support and be 
subsidiary to the Army role.'! These attitudes permeated doctrine and 
training. In the words of one air power historian, by 1939, RAF Staff 
College students ‘had become receptacles for current wisdom, rather 
than contributors to it’, with lessons learned ‘selected to fit theory, rather 
than vice versa’.'* Nor can it be claimed that the RAF staff college was 
entirely alone in this.'? 
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With the need for strict prioritisation forced by the government’s 
highly constrained funding for the armed services, the RAF chose to 
invest predominantly in heavy bombers, and it was not until 1937 that 
the Air Ministry was forced by the Cabinet ‘in the teeth of stiff oppos- 
ition’’* to invest substantially in the fighter programme (though on 
economic and industrial, rather than tactical grounds).'? Even so, in 
April 1940 Bomber Command possessed only 216 operational aircraft, 
barely a quarter the number of the Luftwaffe’s bomber force, and all were 
outperformed by the German bombers.'° Unsurprisingly, the Air Staff 
wished ‘to avoid at all costs any action which would dissipate our air 
striking power unprofitably’.'’ Unlike the German armed forces, air 
force officers were not integrated in army formations and did not partici- 
pate in army exercises; there was virtually no joint training (except at staff 
colleges) and no joint culture. The level of cooperation between the 
services was exemplified by the fact that the few Army Cooperation 
Flights of spotting aircraft were the lowest funding priority. Moreover, 
unlike the Luftwaffe with its organisation of multi-disciplinary Luftflot- 
ten, the RAF was organised into functional commands — fighter, bomber 
and coastal — a structure which had many benefits but did not easily lend 
itself to the deployment of an expeditionary air task force. Furthermore, 
control of air resources was divided between the RAF and the Royal 
Navy; the latter, after a bitter inter-service battle, regained ownership of 
the carrier-based aircraft — the Fleet Air Arm — in 1937, but not of the 
land-based maritime aircraft of Coastal Command. Following RAF pri- 
orities, the whole maritime capability had been poorly resourced 
throughout the 1930s, so that the carrier-based aircraft at the outbreak 
of the war were not just old, but obsolescent, and Coastal Command, 
according to its CinC, ‘had no Striking Force whatever’.'® Finally, for all 
practical purposes, the RAF possessed no transport aircraft. ° 

In terms of the campaign in Norway, the Germans had carefully task 
organised an air component, the 10th Air Corps (X Fliegerkorps), to 
match their campaign plan. In accordance with German doctrine, they 
thought in terms of a Schwerpunkt — a main effort — and were clear that 
Operation Wesertibung would, temporarily, be the grand strategic main 
effort. It was accepted that this Schwerpunkt would shortly change to the 
Western Front for the invasion of the Low Countries and France, but 
the inherent flexibility of air power would allow this to be done quickly. 
Thus, the air task force for Norway could, and would, be immensely 
powerful, with more than 1,000 aircraft, and it was largely to facilitate 
the air campaign, through the use of Danish airbases, that, on 
Falkenhorst’s recommendation, the invasion of Denmark was added 
to the plan by Hitler. 
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The British, by contrast, planned only a small air component for their 
campaign in Norway. This approach was due to four main factors. First, 
they had grossly underestimated the degree to which air power had 
changed warfare, particularly in the Royal Navy. Feelings on the subject 
ran high. When Phillips, Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, had been one 
of the Joint Planners with Slessor, a close personal friend, they ‘had a sort 
of pact not to discuss aircraft versus ships except when our duty made it 
inevitable in committee — when there was usually a row.” The Royal 
Navy generally believed that sea-based air defence guns would provide 
the necessary protection against air attack; just as many in the Army 
believed that land-based air defence guns would. Second, the air com- 
ponent envisaged for Scandinavia — at one time six bomber squadrons 
and three each of fighter and Army cooperation squadrons?! — was 
perceived as being both too small and too big: inadequate to face 
Germany’s anticipated deployed air force, but a significant proportion 
of Britain’s available air force, especially in fighters. It would take assets 
away from a much more important commitment — the air defence of 
Great Britain.” As a result, throughout the planning, the Air Ministry 
was consistent in its (at best) lukewarm support for the campaign. (This 
view was far from unanimous within the RAF. When an order came to 
RAF Scampton for three aircraft to attack Alborg, Flying Officer Guy 
Gibson’s response was, ‘Why not the whole squadron?’**) Third, in 
further contrast to the Germans, there was no accepted concept of main 
effort, in this case one that could be switched rapidly if the need arose. 
There was, for example, no shared perception of the importance of the 
putative campaign in Norway relative to other commitments, such as the 
Mediterranean or the Middle East. Indeed, while the operations in 
Norway were being planned, the only modern aircraft carrier of the two 
in the Home Fleet was sent to the Mediterranean and did not deploy to 
duty off Norway until 23 April.** Last was the acceptance of risk. The 
War Cabinet had been told that there was considerable risk to the 
deployed force from air attack and, on the advice of the Chiefs, had 
accepted that risk.” 

When the decision was made on 28 March to go ahead with the 
minefields off Narvik and to reconstitute the forces for the Avonmouth 
and Stratford operations, the Chiefs saw no need for air forces to accom- 
pany the initial deployment; Avonmouth was to be restricted to the 
occupation of Narvik, and Stratford to the occupation of Bergen, 
Trondheim and Stavanger. It was not expected that these forces 
would have to fight; if they did have to, it would only be to help the 
Norwegians defend these towns. As events proved, these assumptions 
were dangerously narrow. 
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The German air plan for Weserübung was imaginative and compre- 
hensive. It included 330 bombers, 100 fighters, 70 reconnaissance planes 
and — an innovative masterstroke — 500 transport aircraft. The latter 
would facilitate coup de main operations on Day One, and allow the 
Germans to generate reinforcements and resupply extremely quickly, 
thus contributing to high tempo and retention of the initiative. The air 
transport plan was itself a hugely complicated logistic challenge, and the 
Germans turned to a professional to mastermind it: Colonel Freiherr von 
Gablenz, formerly a senior manager at Lufthansa. The 10th Air Corps’ 
major Day One mission would be the protection of the naval operation, 
the seizure of important airbases — in Norway at Oslo and Stavanger and 
in Denmark at Alborg. On 9 April, not everything went to plan — notably, 
a coup de main parachute drop on Oslo/Fornebu airport was called off at 
the last moment due to bad weather — but by the end of the day, the 
major objectives had been taken and transport aircraft were arriving. 

By contrast, the British air plan was entirely reactive and improvised, 
and conducted not as a single air campaign but as separate and largely 
uncoordinated operations by the Royal Air Force and Royal Navy. The 
RAF’s immediate response to news of the invasion was the despatch of 
aircraft to destroy the Kriegsmarine ships returning to Germany and then 
to close down the Norwegian airfields occupied by the Luftwaffe. The 
War Cabinet expected that it would succeed in doing so. Here, however, 
theory and practice parted company. For a start, ‘no preparations had 
been made to operate over Norway ... it had been axiomatic that nothing 
would be done until the British and Norwegian staffs had conferred 
together, and that all the Norwegian aerodromes and air force stations 
should be at our disposal.’*° The Air Staff were, therefore, planning from 
a standing start, and on the basis of very poor intelligence. The attempt 
to destroy the ships returning to Germany had only one success from the 
air: the Fleet Air Arm attack on the battleship Königsberg in Bergen 
harbour. The search at sea was unsuccessful despite the participation of 
no less than ninety-three bombers. Thereafter, the RAF switched its 
effort to attacking the German-occupied airfields in central and southern 
Norway, although not until 21 April did they attack the strategically 
important airfields at Ålborg — a critical error.*’ Initially, this operation 
was hamstrung by political restrictions on targeting. The Franco-British 
bombing policy permitted only machine gun attack, not bombing, on 
airfields in Norway, and this restriction was not lifted for two days.** In 
any case, many in the RAF continued to be less than enthusiastic about 
the operation, continuing to be concerned that it could drain resources 
from the anticipated ‘decisive event’ closer to home. Eventually (on 27 
April), the Air Ministry directed the CinC Bomber Command, Air Chief 
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Marshal Sir Charles Portal, that ‘it is no longer justifiable to hold back 
our heavy bomber force for operations on the Western Front’.”” 

According to one author, Portal had serious reservations about the 
policy of bombing ‘distant airfields’.*° First, navigation presented a 
significant challenge. Because no preparations had been made to operate 
over Norway, no reconnaissance of any kind had been carried out, nor 
had any maps of Norway been prepared for air navigation purposes. 
Thus, aircrew had to make do with ‘a sheet from an exceedingly small- 
scale map, and a tracing of a town plan taken from “Baedeker’s Guide to 
Norway [1912 edition]”’.*’ Second, for the British planes, operating at 
ranges of 300 to 500 miles from their bases and with no intermediate 
airfields for refuelling, time and space became a key limitation. Many of 
the British bombers either did not have the necessary range or were 
operating at their extreme range, with very limited ‘time over target’. 
Since all but the closest targets were out of range of any British fighters, 
the bombers were for the most part operating unescorted and were highly 
vulnerable to the enemy’s modern fighters, which had been deployed in 
large numbers very quickly. On 12 April a daylight raid by eighty-three 
aircraft on Stavanger airfield achieved little, but the heavy bombers on 
the raid took fifteen per cent casualties. Portal decided that such losses 
were unsustainable and that daylight raids by heavy bombers should 
cease. Such a change of policy was, according to Middlebrook and 
Everitt, ‘undoubtedly the most important turning point in Bomber 
Command’s war’.** The light bombers could fly by day, but only when 
there was sufficient cloud cover into which to escape. However, naviga- 
tion was very difficult when the cloud cover was too great or at night. 
Third, at this time of year, the weather across the North Sea and over 
Norway was often adverse — particularly so in the late winter of 1940. 
Finally, although the German-occupied air bases offered a ‘target rich 
environment’ for the RAF — for example, it transpired that Stavanger had 
had 143 Luftwaffe aircraft on the ground on 24 April’’ — the Germans 
had quickly provided these airfields with anti-aircraft artillery, not in the 
penny packets which the British were wont to employ, but in mass. By 
16 April the Germans had, or were looking to have, six heavy and four 
light batteries at Stavanger airfield, three heavy and two light batteries at 
the Oslo/Fornebu and Trondheim airfields and three heavy and one light 
battery at Bergen.** In addition, the Germans deployed their new radar 
installations to some of their airbases in Norway — notably Stavanger — 
giving them advance warning of incoming attacks.” 

Unsurprisingly, the British success rate was very low: ‘[A] large pro- 
portion of raids that took off reached their target in reduced numbers, 
and ... a fair proportion could not reach the target at all.”*° For example, 
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Figure 17.1 A target-rich environment: Oslo’s Fornebu airport 
(Bundesarchiv) 


in the first ten days of active operations following the lifting of restrictions, 
five sorties, involving thirty aircraft, returned after failing to find their 
targets, and a further three missions involving eighteen aircraft returned 
because of insufficient cloud cover.” Attacking such well-defended 
targets was hazardous. In late April, the Air Staff contemplated providing 
and maintaining standing patrols of fighters, six at a time, over the 
battlefield, but this idea was overtaken by events.’ Only the makeshift 
Blenheim fighters, close to their range limit, could reach Andalsnes but 
were unable to spend more than one hour overhead; Namsos was beyond 
their range.” The RAF was, therefore, unable to seriously challenge 
German air superiority. In the first month of the campaign, Bomber 
Command carried out over 900 sorties at a cost of thirty-six aircraft 
(3.9 per cent).*° Many of these operations were laying magnetic mines 
at sea off the southern coast of Norway, although these only accounted for 
about a dozen German ships in the course of the campaign.*' During that 
first month, Bomber Command carried out only twenty-eight raids in 
which bombs were dropped.*” Despite optimistic reports at the time, the 
results were poor. The uncompromising verdict of one historian of the 
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campaign (Air Commodore Maurice Harvey) was that ‘it could not be 
claimed by even the most optimistic supporter of air bombardment that 
Bomber Command had any positive influence on the battle for 
Norway.”** This judgment is, perhaps, a little harsh. Not least, over the 
critical period of the evacuation from central Norway, Bomber Command 
succeeded in closing Stavanger airfield for all but emergency landings. 

Coastal Command too played but a small role in the campaign. Very 
much the lowest priority in the eyes of the Air Ministry — not for nothing 
was it nicknamed the Cinderella Command - it had no purpose-built, 
modern anti-shipping aircraft and had to rely on obsolescent planes such 
as the Hampden.** There was optimism in some quarters that the Fleet 
Air Arm aircraft, flying off the carriers near Namsos and Andalsnes, 
might redress the balance, but it was quickly shown that, despite some 
individual successes, their planes — also obsolescent — were no match for 
the modern German land-based aircraft and that the carriers were, 
themselves, highly vulnerable and prize targets. Indeed, Göring offered 
the Knight’s Cross and 100,000 Reichmarks to any pilot who succeeded 
in sinking one.” Their perceived vulnerability forced the carriers out to 
sea, lengthening response times and limiting time over target. Fleet Air 
Arm aircraft could, thus, contest the air over Namsos and Andalsnes only 
spasmodically, briefly and in very small numbers.*° (According to 
Carton de Wiart, they appeared over Namsos on just two occasions, 
although when they did so ‘the enemy planes cleared off at once.’*”) In 
the interim, the Luftwaffe could operate unmolested. On 2 May the War 
Cabinet was told that ‘[i]t had been found that the aircraft carriers could 
not operate close enough to the shore to support our troops, and they 
were therefore returning to Scapa to refit. German air superiority in 
central Norway was, thus, never seriously challenged. From the outset, 
the Luftwaffe was able to conduct critically important offensive missions: 
destroying the Allied bases at Namsos and Andalsnes, delivering resup- 
ply and reinforcements to Narvik and Trondheim, bombing Allied forces 
around Harstad and providing intelligence and close air support to the 
German ground forces in central Norway. It would only face a serious 
challenge in the final days of the campaign at Narvik. 

The British were slow to recognise and respond to the need for 
airfields in Norway on which to base their own aircraft. As early as 15 
April, General Ruge had suggested the occupation or denial of airfields 
in Norway, even providing a map of airfield sites north of Trondheim.*° 
Such prompting, however, seems to have had little effect. This may, in 
part, have resulted from the reluctance of the Air Ministry, noted earlier, 
to get so involved and committed in the Norwegian campaign that it 
might be wrong-footed by the expected major attack closer to home. For 
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Figure 17.2 German reinforcements arriving by air 
(Norwegan Armed Forces Museum) 


whatever reason, the decision to find and establish an airfield in central 
Norway came too late to have an effect. The rush to establish the airfield 
at Lesjaskog was a brave attempt to rectify the situation, but it was an 
administrative fiasco which ended in disaster. Even if it had succeeded, it 
is unlikely that it would have altered the tactical situation for long. The 
old Gladiator bi-planes were no match for the modern German mono- 
planes. With a squadron of Hurricanes, success would have been greater, 
but probably only transitory. The real issue was the establishment and 
maintenance of air superiority, and the plain fact was that the Germans 
could apply more air power (bombers and fighters) than could the British 
and were operating on interior lines from other airbases such as 
Trondheim, Stavanger, Oslo and Alborg, closer to the scene of action 
than the airbases in England and Scotland. 

The failure to shut down the major German-held airbases in Norway 
and Denmark was serious, but even if it had succeeded, it would have 
required more, and better quality, aircraft than the British possessed to 
keep them closed. Having established themselves initially, the Germans 
were able to counter the challenges to their air superiority over southern 
and central Norway and to increase the airspace that they controlled as 
their ground forces advanced north, capturing or establishing more 
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airfields as they did so. The result should have been unsurprising: the Air 
Staff and Joint Planners had been consistent in their warnings of what 
was likely to happen should the Germans gain a foothold in Scandinavia. 

The achievement of air superiority by the Germans enabled three 
additional, significant contributions of German air power to campaign 
success. The first was their remarkable use of air transport. More than 
29,000 men and 2,300 tons of supplies were moved from Germany to 
Norway by the 500 transport aircraft.” This was a logistical triumph. 

The second was the impact of air attack, and the threat of air attack, on 
British maritime policy in the campaign. The impact was seen in the 
cancellation of Operation Hammer and the inability of the Royal Navy 
to dominate the Norwegian inshore waters. But it also resulted in the 
decision, following the Royal Navy’s experience on 9 April, not to contest 
control of the sea off southern Norway with surface vessels, resulting in 
only minor disruption of the seaborne reinforcement on which the suc- 
cess of the German campaign depended. (British submarines accounted 
for less than two per cent of German sea reinforcement between 10 April 
and 13 May.)?* Thus, Britain’s command of the sea, on which the 
campaign strategy from the outset had rested, was shown not to extend 
to inshore waters dominated by Germany’s command of the air. 

The third contribution was the hugely effective German offensive air 
support to land operations. It was the Luftwaffe which cut the Allies lines 
of communication at the ports, thus unhinging their plan. It was the 
Luftwaffe which provided such effective close air support to their Army’s 
operations. A large part of this success was due to communications.” 
Following the lessons of the close integration of air and land forces, and 
in particular the lessons learnt in Spain and later in Poland, the Luftwaffe 
invested heavily in communications. For Norway, it deployed no fewer 
than 3,000 signal troops, the equivalent of nine signal battalions.’ 
Ground liaison officers with radios were deployed to formation 
headquarters and, on occasions, further forward, allowing relatively 
quick and timely targeting. German reconnaissance aircraft were highly 
active, and their customary, early morning reconnaissance flights, the 
harbinger of air attack, are noted in many British contemporary accounts 
and diaries.” These flights provided intelligence of not only where the 
Allied troops were located but also, equally importantly, where they were 
not, and thus how and where the positions could be outflanked. By 
contrast, the British forces in Norway had no such system of ground 
liaison. Without a theatre headquarters, Army requests for air support 
were referred back to the War Office where they were passed across to the 
Air Ministry; unsurprisingly, it was a ponderous and highly impractical 
process. On the rare occasions that British aircraft operated over British 
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troops in Norway, ground forces could not communicate with 
them directly, and therefore there was little value, for example, in 
deploying bombers from Britain to hard-to-locate targets somewhere 
in the Gudbrandsdal. 

Although the most obvious impact of German air power was physical — 
the destruction of the ports of Namsos and Åndalsnes” and the sinking of 
Allied warships — the psychological impact was less obvious, and therefore 
easy to underestimate. Bombing and strafing caused few casualties 
among British troops, but it did cause terror and panic. This effect was 
exacerbated by the lack of any means of striking back. For those on the 
receiving end, none of whom had had any training in the matter, it 
seemed that the enemy had a wonder weapon that was all-powerful and 
made resistance useless. For commanders back in London, none of 
whom had experienced air attack, it was difficult to imagine the psycho- 
logical effect. Ironside later recalled, “They showed us these dive bombers 
on the manoeuvres I attended in 1938. I pointed out then that infantry 
would be impeded if not prevented from firing at their ground targets if they 
were pestered by these dive bombers’ [emphasis in original].°° But no 
steps seem to have been taken to warn or ‘inoculate’ troops about the 
effects of a dive-bomber attack. Even in the ‘Lessons Learnt from France 
and Flanders’ report, dive-bombing attack was described as a ‘new and 
unexpected development.” The psychological effect of air attack was 
also seen at sea. Indeed, although the Luftwaffe’s tally of ships sunk was 
substantial, and included a cruiser, six destroyers and sloops, a dozen 
smaller vessels and twenty-one merchantmen,”® it is remarkable, given 
the number of air attacks, that many more ships were not sunk. Skilful 
evasive action and anti-aircraft gunnery played an important part in this. 
However, not only was the psychological effect on crews considerable, 
particularly those who endured continuous air attack for long periods, but 
also the fear of air attack played a significant role in strategic decisions. 

There was also ignorance at the top of the British Army and Royal 
Navy of the principles and capabilities of air power. The heads of both 
services appeared to believe that the prime requirement was for a ‘fire 
brigade’ of aircraft capable of rapid response to calls for support over 
their key tactical activities. They seemed to have little understanding that, 
from a campaign perspective, the prime requirement was the establish- 
ment of air superiority, or at least air parity. The Army’s doctrine went 
part of the way to recognise this, stating that ‘the primary requirement [of 
an air force contingent with an army in the field] is to create and maintain 
an air situation which will enable the army and air force to work with the 
minimum of interference from enemy air action’. However, the logic of 
this statement, if pursued, would have led to considerable investment in 
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the air force’s ability to achieve this situation — investment which would 
probably have been at the Army’s expense. Ignorance of air capability 
was considerable. As late as 2 May the Secretary of State for War, 
Stanley, was still under the impression that Namsos was within range 
of British fighter aircraft.°° 

The German air campaign was by no means perfect. In particular, 
command and control were far from exemplary. Göring’s insistence on 
retaining authority over Luftwaffe assets and operations had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the speed and responsiveness of air operations. Although his 
insistence was primarily egotistical, it was not entirely misplaced: 
Falkenhorst’s understanding of the application of air power was limited. 
On several occasions, for example at Narvik, he demanded close air 
support for ground troops when the better use of resources pointed 
towards air interdiction of land and sea targets. However, these inter- 
service disagreements were the exception rather than the rule, and, below 
the top level, cooperation between the services was, in general, excellent. 
Indeed, according to one historian, ‘[T]he Germans won the campaign 
largely because their services worked together much better than their 
Allied opponents’.°’ 

In retrospect, German air power was the deciding factor in the military 
campaign in central Norway. The British had grossly underestimated the 
impact of the third dimension on the conduct of warfare, and the chances 
of retrieving the situation were slim from the moment on 9 April when 
the Luftwaffe established itself in Denmark and Norway. These things 
were, of course, far from clear at the time. The Germans had understood 
the potential impact of the third dimension on warfare, spotted the 
opportunity and exploited it. The British had failed to do so. Some of 
the blame for this can be laid at the door of successive governments who 
had failed to invest in air power. Some, however, rightly belongs to those 
at the top of the armed services — over a number of years — who under- 
estimated the threat or, for various reasons, failed to address it. It was 
probably not only his fellow ministers whom Chamberlain had in mind 
when he wrote in his diary on 27 April, ‘In particular, this brief campaign 
has taught our people, many of whom were much in need of teaching, the 
importance of the air factor.’°” 
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The hope expressed at the War Cabinet on 26 April that the evacuation 
from central Norway could be postponed until the capture of Narvik had 
been based not on strategic considerations but as a fig leaf to cover short- 
term political embarrassment. Neither in coming to their decision on 26 
April, nor subsequently, had the War Cabinet given much thought as to 
what to do with Narvik once it had been captured. It was accepted, even 
by Churchill, that Swedish neutrality could not be breached by an exped- 
ition to Gällivare and Luleå, but he quickly came up with a scheme to 
‘turn Narvik into a miniature Scapa’, with a garrison of up to 30,000 
troops and eight squadrons of aircraft, ‘so as to be ready to meet any 
German advance through Sweden and to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to get to Lulea’. The feasibility and wisdom of this scheme were 
not questioned by ministers, for whom the capture of Narvik held a much 
more immediate attraction. As Chamberlain had explained to the hastily 
convened Supreme War Council on 27 April, this was ‘to ... show that 
we were still active and powerful, and that we had a grip on the situation 
in the North’. If Chamberlain was preoccupied by presentation to the 
media and public, Reynaud, whose position in French domestic politics 
remained precarious, was doubly so. “The Allies’, he said, should ‘take 
such measures as were possible to save appearances’, suggesting that a 
force should be maintained in central Norway ‘to wear out and harass the 
Germans, and to enable the Allies to show that they had not abandoned 
their aims in Norway’.* Gamelin had been uncomfortably close to the 
truth when, during a meeting the previous evening, he had commented 
that if measures such as this were adopted, ‘the humiliation of defeat 
would thus be avoided’.’ 

The potential political consequences and the keen instinct for political 
survival were, with good reason, now clearly uppermost in the minds of 
members of the War Cabinet. Anthony Eden noted after the Cabinet 
meeting on 1 May, ‘much of the time was spent by colleagues rehearsing 
their defence of our withdrawal from southern Norway’.* Similarly, the 
following day in the War Cabinet, ‘[f]urther discussion took place as to 
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the points which should be made in the Debate in the ensuing week in the 
House of Commons on operations in Norway’.” 

Suddenly there was much ministerial interest in the tactical plan to 
capture Narvik, as Ironside wearily noted on 30 April. 


Once more, yesterday evening, I was astonished at the PM and Winston in the 
way they asked about the position of every company surrounding Narvik. What 
were they? To which regiment did they belong? Why did we think they were 
there? It seemed so futile and showed they were playing with futilities. I have no 
idea how we are to liberate ourselves from this. Perhaps, if the war becomes more 
general and when they are tired of playing with tin soldiers on a map, we may get 
on with our work.°® 


Strategy, on the other hand, was receiving less attention than it deserved. 
Thus, the starting point in adjusting the campaign plan to the new circum- 
stances was not the consideration of what overall objective could be achieved 
with the ways and means now available. The starting point was the assump- 
tion that Narvik, once captured, would be retained. Churchill’s scheme for a 
‘miniature Scapa’ was taken forward without debate, and a ‘Narvik Com- 
mittee’ set up to implement it.’ As so often over the past six months, 
planning had developed a logic and momentum of its own. What was 
desirable in policy terms had not been subjected to the process of strategy. 
As Captain Edwards, the Admiralty’s Director of Operations, observed, 
‘I am not clear why we want Narvik unless it is to walk into Sweden and 
seize the ore mines. We don’t appear to have any national policy nor any 
naval policy and we just muddle along. It is too depressing for words.’ 

It was not until 6 May that the War Cabinet addressed the question of 
what the new policy objective should be in the Norwegian theatre. When 
it did so, there was no mention of ‘miniature Scapas’. The Chiefs of Staff 
had persuaded Churchill that the object of Operation Rupert was 
threefold: 


To secure and maintain a base in Northern Norway from which we can 


a) Deny iron ore supplies to Germany via Narvik. 
b) Interfere so far as possible with iron ore supplies to Germany from Lulea. 
c) Preserve a part of Norway as a seat for the Norwegian King and people.” 


It was clear, though, from discussion in Cabinet that, although these were 
all plausible justifications, and that, in Churchill’s words, it would allow us 
‘to mine Lulea and bomb the ore ships even if Sweden did not come in’, that 
the main reason, presented by Chamberlain, was the potential impact on 
world opinion if we gave up Narvik: ‘[T]his would have a very bad political 
effect, not only on neutral Governments, but also on the French’.'° Appar- 
ently ignored was the effect on opinion in the United States of a violation of 
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Sweden’s neutrality at Luleå. What was also left unsaid, at least in the 
minutes, was what must have been in the forefront of the minds of all 
present, namely the political effect at home. Nor was there discussion of 
whether the ways and means existed to achieve the stated policy objective. 

It was not only the defence of Narvik itself for which resources would 
be required. Linked to its retention were plans to prevent or hinder 
further German advance northwards towards it. Massy’s immediate 
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plan was to establish a firm base (including a harbour and aerodrome) 
somewhere between Namsos and Narvik and to deploy five recently 
raised ‘Independent Companies’ at Mosjeen (pronounced ‘Morshern’), 
Mo-i-Rana and Bodø to conduct offensive, harrying operations.'’ As an 
interim measure, and to secure Mosjøen, he despatched a party of 
100 Chasseurs Alpins and two anti-aircraft guns by sea from Namsos 
and ordered Carton de Wiart to conduct a fighting withdrawal overland 
to Mosjgen (which both Carton de Wiart and Audet had declined to do, 
the former citing impassable roads, the latter the shortage of skiers). ° In 
the War Office, the Military Operations staff were alarmed at the pro- 
spect of establishing a firm base, warning that ‘it is quite certain that we 
will be unable to provide, in the near future, the very considerable 
number of [anti-aircraft] guns which General Massy will require for this 
new project.’ Far from agreeing with his staff, Ironside, favoured the 
establishment of strong defensive positions, telling the Military Coordin- 
ation Committee that action was being taken to establish a series of 
defensive lines between Namsos and Narvik, including light tanks, 
artillery and anti-aircraft guns — the latter to be provided, if necessary, 
at the expense of the Air Defence of Great Britain.“ 

It soon became apparent that these grand ideas for the retention of 
Narvik and the establishment of defensive lines and firm bases had not 
been thought through, let alone subjected to rigorous strategic examin- 
ation. It was only now that proper consideration was given to the ways 
and means available to achieve the desired ends. First came the resource 
bill for the defence of Narvik which the Joint Planners estimated would 
require a large naval force, including three cruisers, ten destroyers and 
possibly a battleship, up to two divisions (which would have to come 
from the BEF), two Hurricane squadrons and a large amount of air 
defence, yet to be quantified.’ The latter was estimated by the Vice 
Chiefs as a staggering 144 light and 144 heavy anti-aircraft guns, of which 
only sixty and forty-eight had been allocated. They concluded that to 
provide the required number of light guns was ‘not in any way possible’, 
recommending that no more than sixty should be sent. Even this level, 
they said, represented significant risk, not only at Narvik but also in the 
BEF and Great Britain. The BEF would be left with only fifty-seven per 
cent of its authorised scale of heavy guns, and thirty-eight per cent of its 
light ones. The Air Defence of Great Britain would be even harder hit: 
left with only forty per cent of its requirement for heavy guns and nine per 
cent of its requirement for light guns.'° Next came the resource bill for 
the operations south of Narvik. Massy put this as a brigade of troops and 
a squadron each of fighters and bombers, with a single base requiring two 
regiments of anti-aircraft guns, one light and one heavy.'’ The Vice 
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Chiefs addressed this issue also, declaring that no air defence assets 
could be spared for this operation and that the commitment should be 
limited to the infiltration of small, self-contained parties to deny the ports 
and delay the enemy as best they could. ° 

Suddenly, the whole policy looked bankrupt: Narvik would be 
defended by only two thirds of the required number of anti-aircraft guns; 
the defensive operation to the south would be conducted by wholly 
inadequate forces which could do no more than delay the enemy; and 
both the BEF and Great Britain would be bereft of air defence. 

These strategic contradictions presented a quandary to the Chiefs 
when they met to discuss the subject on 2 May. They decided that 
Massy’s plan to establish a firm base was out of the question, that only 
light air defences could be spared for the small delaying detachments 
along the coast, and that the air defence risk should be spread, with light 
anti-aircraft guns for Narvik being limited to 60 (out of 144) and the 
heavy guns coming from the Air Defence of Great Britain.’ The Chiefs 
also considered the abandonment of Narvik but, on balance, rejected 
it — although for a political, rather than military, reason: abandonment 
at this stage, they believed, would have a momentous political conse- 
quence, nationally and internationally.” But what the Chiefs had failed 
to address was the fact that, if the resources did not exist to do more 
than delay the enemy reaching Narvik, and if the Narvik defences were 
grossly inadequate, the probability was that Narvik would eventually 
have to be abandoned. 

The Chiefs now came under pressure from a number of directions. 
From Paris, Gamelin was insistent that a front should be established at 
Mosjgen.*' In the same vein, Churchill was horrified at the Chiefs’ deci- 
sion to rely on small detachments, instead of defensive positions and firm 
bases. He reminded them of the Military Coordination Committee’s 
decision on 29 April that ‘operations north of Trondheim with the object 
of preventing the further German advance should be conducted with the 
utmost vigour.’ ‘It would be a disgrace’, he maintained, ‘if the Germans 
made themselves masters of this stretch of the Norwegian coast with 
practically no opposition from us, and in the course of the next few weeks 
or even days.’ A ‘small sub-base’ should be established at Mosjøen, he 
said, and the detachments there and at Mo should be reinforced with 
additional resources, including light tanks, where these could be landed, 
‘or at least tracked vehicles’, and additional anti-aircraft guns.” Now 
Massy returned to the charge with his proposal for an aerodrome, at 
Bodo. Without it, he argued, fighter aircraft based at Bardufoss, fifty miles 
north of Narvik, would be too far away to influence events south of Bodø, 
and without air support, the small detachments of defenders would be 
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quickly rolled up, one after the other. ‘Eventually, Narvik itself will 
become untenable.” The War Office staff viewed these representations 
with concern. Prior to the Chiefs’ meeting on 5 May, Dewing advised 
Ironside, ‘I feel that a firm policy is required with regard to our forces 
South of Narvik.’ He was alarmed at the prospect of ‘the opening of a new 
front with the consequent naval, air, army and anti-aircraft commitments 
which we are in no position to meet.“ The Chiefs, however, reversed the 
decision they had made just three days previously and now declared that ‘it 
was desirable, and might prove practicable, to hold Bodo permanently’.”” 

Again, the Chiefs had vacillated between having their cake and eating it 
and ended up trying to do both. It was, however, difficult to disguise the 
fact that the strategy did not add up: the necessary ways and means simply 
did not exist. Even if air support could be provided by aircraft based at 
Bodø, the Independent Companies were capable only of delaying the 
German advance. Bodo would, therefore, eventually come under ground 
attack and would require substantial ground forces, in particular air 
defence, if it was to hold. But providing these resources from Narvik, 
already well below the number of anti-aircraft guns it needed, would leave 
the garrison located there critically short of air defence. 

In the midst of these deliberations, Chamberlain had chosen to make a 
significant change in the machinery for the higher direction of the war. 
Following an ultimatum by Churchill a fortnight earlier that he would 
not take back the chairmanship of the Military Coordination Committee 
unless given the authority of a Deputy Prime Minister, Chamberlain 
informed the War Cabinet that Churchill would now have the powers 
to ‘give guidance and direction’ to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, includ- 
ing the authority to convene and preside over meetings. Furthermore, the 
Joint Planners would form a central staff working for Churchill through 
Ismay, and the latter, so often the voice of common sense, would, 
himself, become a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee.*° 
Chamberlain thus gave Churchill much added responsibility, although 
not matched by authority — Churchill still had to act in consultation with 
the other service ministers. Ismay was later to point out that this was 
unsatisfactory because Churchill ‘had not the power to give orders to 
service Ministers or to the Chiefs of Staff [emphasis in original].°’ This 
state of affairs may, of course, have suited Chamberlain nicely by keeping 
the highly popular Churchill visibly at his side while giving him responsi- 
bility and thus accountability, but without commensurate authority and 
thus, at least in theory, keeping him on a tight rein. ‘Chips’ Channon, 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to Rab Butler, certainly thought so. In 
his view, ‘to gain time he [Chamberlain] has given Winston more rope, 
and made him what amounts to Director of Operations.’** 
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It was a time when, as events were to show, Chamberlain needed all 
the friends he could get. 


The concern of Members of Parliament in March about the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war, in particular in the debate after the surrender 
of Finland, had steadily grown during April. The vacillation and lack of 
military success had provided a focus for dissent, which the military 
reverses in late April served only to intensify. Harold Macmillan recalled, 
‘When, at the beginning of May, the news of the evacuation of 
Trondheim broke, the first reaction of MPs was one of incredulity. It 
was followed by a growing sense of indignation.” For some, indignation 
was swiftly followed by a more disturbing conclusion. On 29 April, Lord 
Salisbury led a deputation of his ‘Watching Committee’ to express 
dissatisfaction to Halifax, leaving far from reassured. After a subsequent 
meeting of the group, one of its members, Harold Nicholson, recorded 
ominously, ‘The general impression is that we may lose the war.’’” 
Genuine unease was, for others, mixed with a sense of opportunity. 
They cast about to see who should, or could, be saddled with the blame. 
According to Nicholson, “The tapers and tadpoles are putting it about 
that it is all the fault of Winston.’’' A number of insiders had their knives 
out for the Chiefs of Staff. Colville thought they were ‘much to blame’, 
recording that Butler, at the Foreign Office, ‘agrees that [they] have an 
appalling lack of foresight’, and that Grigg, at the War Office, thought 
Ironside to be ‘the worst and most incompetent of men’.** Colville 
wrote, ‘I feel it is most important to be rid of Ironside as CIGS and 
replace him by Dill.’’* Others, though, had their sights set higher. 
Chamberlain’s brief announcement of the evacuation from Andalsnes 
to a hushed House of Commons on 2 May had considerable and imme- 
diate reverberations, particularly in political circles and in the media. 
The high public expectation of success had suddenly been dashed. 
Almost every event in the campaign had, thus far, been met with wildly 
inaccurate, sensational and optimistic reports in the national newspapers: 
‘Gunfire was heard last night as a British fleet sailed up Oslo fiord’ the 
Daily Express had trumpeted on 12 April;** ‘Narvik Captured by British 
Troops’ announced the Daily Telegraph, four days later;’? ‘Our Tanks 
Take Town Near Oslo’ was the headline in the Daily Mirror on 22 
April.°° Many of these reports were fed by propaganda from the Ministry 
of Information and the service departments. As late as 1 May, as the 
evacuations began from Andalsnes and Namsos, the Daily Express head- 
line declared, ‘British Halt Nazi Advance at Dombas. Heavy Enemy 
Losses at Steinkjer’.’’ It made the public’s sense of shock, bewilderment, 
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anger and humiliation all the greater and its eagerness to apportion blame 
all the keener. In retrospect, the evacuation from central Norway is 
eclipsed by the evacuation from Dunkirk only a month later. At the time, 
however, it was seen in a very different light. 

Instead of coming clean and admitting that the Allies had suffered a 
defeat, Chamberlain tried, in his announcement of the evacuation to 
parliament, to put a positive spin on events. While promising details 
later, he said that he was ‘satisfied that the balance of advantage lies up 
to the present with the Allied Forces. ... It is safe to say’, he added, ‘that 
if we have not achieved our objective, neither have the Germans achieved 
theirs, while their losses are far greater than ours.’ °° The statement did 
not convince the House, and the promised debate on 7 May was shaping 
up for a major confrontation. Channon recorded, ‘The Westminster 
squall is blowing hard ... I am beginning reluctantly to realise that 
Neville’s days are, after all, numbered.’*” Ironside, too, noted, ‘I hear 
that there is a first-class row commencing in the House and that there is a 
strong movement on foot to get rid of the PM.”*° Reaction in the press 
was summed up by the Manchester Guardian, 


No-one who studies the reactions of the British press, let alone those of neutral 
countries, can doubt the shock that the withdrawal from Mid-Norway has 
given. ... What makes the taste of the whole episode so much more bitter is 
that it follows so much shallow optimism, not to say boasting, from some 
Ministers ... [Mr Chamberlain’s] capacity for self-delusion is a national 
danger, for it dampens the country’s awareness of its peril and it almost 
certainly reflects a complacent handling of our conduct of the war.*! 


The House of Commons debate on 7 May was perhaps the most dramatic 
of the war. It was to be expected that opposition members would queue 
up, in the customary fashion, to berate the government over its perform- 
ance — and so they did. But two speeches, by members of Chamberlain’s 
own party, raised the sense of drama. The first was by Admiral Keyes. 
Right up until the evacuation, Keyes had continued to badger Churchill 
and Chamberlain, criticising the conduct of the sea war as ‘deplorably 
pusillanimous and short-sighted’ and clearly piqued that his demand to 
lead the direct attack on Trondheim had received short shrift.“ He had 
also been ‘busy in the lobbies’, stirring discontent with the government. 
Now, dressed for the occasion in the full uniform of an Admiral of the 
Fleet ‘with six rows of medals,’** he was bristling with indignation about 
perceived slurs (‘a damned insult’) on the Royal Navy’s courage and 
claiming to be speaking ‘for some officers and men of the fighting, sea- 
going Navy who are very unhappy’.” He denounced the government’s 
failure to carry out the direct attack on Trondheim and its rejection of his 
demands to lead it. The conduct of operations had been, he said, ‘a 
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shocking story of ineptitude, which I assure the House ought never to 
have been allowed to happen’. He concluded in rousing fashion: “There 
are hundreds of young officers who are waiting eagerly to seize 
Warburton-Lee’s torch, or emulate the deeds of Vian of the “Cossack.” 
One hundred and forty years ago, Nelson said, “I am of the opinion that 
the boldest measures are the safest,” and that still holds good to-day.’*° 
His speech lacked nothing in passion and drama, and it was received — 
unusually in the House of Commons — ‘with thunderous applause’.*” It 
paved the way for a further condemnation half an hour later by another 
Conservative and former minister, Leo Amery, which was to have a 
deadly effect. Amery was highly critical of the government’s conduct 
‘throughout the whole of this lamentable affair’, and his fire was concen- 
trated in one direction. In a forty-minute speech of condemnation, he 
mentioned the Prime Minster no less than fifteen times and other minis- 
ters not once. As word spread of his ongoing invective, and Members 
crowded into the Chamber, Amery’s rhetoric reached new bounds. Feel- 
ing himself ‘swept forward’,** he concluded by quoting Oliver Cromwell: 
“You have sat too long here for any good you have been doing. Depart, 
I say, and let us have done with you. In the name of God, go!”*” 

The following day the opposition, scenting blood, called for a vote of 
confidence to be held at the end of the day’s proceedings. As devastating 
as Amery’s speech, if not as well known, was that of Herbert Morrison, a 
senior Labour Party member in the role of chief prosecutor. He fired a 
volley of highly disquieting questions. 


Was there a plan in operation for unity of command between the various forces in 
Norway? Is it the case that A.A guns were sent without predictors, and that they 
were sent a week late? Is it the case that other guns were sent without 
ammunition? Is it the case that machine guns were sent without spare barrels? 
Was there any proper liaison between the port occupied by us at Namsos and the 
port occupied by us at Aandalsnes; were there proper communications between 
those two points? Is it a fact that the military force was not supplied with 
snowshoes, the consequence being that troops were stuck on the roads, and 
were bombed there? Is it a fact that the Territorial Brigades were sent ... which 
were second Territorial Army units that had never had even brigade training?” 


The effect was, as Colville had earlier suggested of similar allegations, an 
impression ‘unpleasantly reminiscent of the Crimean War’.”’ 

Other members plunged in the knife, including, damagingly, Lloyd 
George: ‘I say solemnly that the Prime Minister should give an example 
of sacrifice, because there is nothing which can contribute more to 
victory in this war than that he should sacrifice the seals of office.’ >” 


Churchill, nominated by Chamberlain to sum up for the government, 
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did so robustly and with considerable political skill, appearing to take his 
share of the blame, while limiting his liability. ‘I take complete responsi- 
bility,’ he said, ‘for everything that has been done by the Admiralty, and 
I take my share of the burden.’ He ended by attempting to deflect and 
delay censure by appealing for patriotic unity: 


I say, let pre-war feuds die; let personal quarrels be forgotten, and let us keep our 
hatreds for the common enemy. Let party interest be ignored, let all our energies 
be harnessed, let the whole ability and forces of the nation be hurled into the 
struggle, and let all the strong horses be pulling on the collar. At no time in the 
last war were we in greater peril than we are now, and I urge the House strongly to 
deal with these matters not in a precipitate vote, ill debated and on a widely 
discursive field, but in grave time and due time in accordance with the dignity of 
Parliament.” 


The House divided with 281 votes for the government and 200 against. 
But those against included thirty-three Conservatives, with sixty more 
abstaining. The results were greeted with unprecedented scenes in the 
Chamber: the singing of ‘Rule Britannia’, drowned out by the chant of 
‘Go! Go! Go!??* As Churchill was later to write, ‘There was no doubt that 
in effect, if not in form, both the debate and the division were a violent 
manifestation of want of confidence in Mr Chamberlain and his Admin- 
istration.” Two days later, on 10 May, Chamberlain had resigned, and 
Churchill was on his way to Buckingham Palace where the King asked 
him to form a government.” On the same day, Germany invaded 
Holland and Belgium. 


19 ‘A Good Dividend’? 


Suddenly, from being the central focus of attention as the only land 
theatre in which active warfare was taking place between the Allies and 
Germany, the campaign in Norway became a sideshow. The main event, 
in which the Germans had been expected at some time to ‘seek a deci- 
sion’, was now on the Western Front. The new circumstances posed 
several immediate challenges to the higher direction of the war, and to 
the campaign in Norway. 

The first challenge was the coincidence of the attack with the change of 
Prime Minister, and with it changes to those responsible for strategy. 
One of Churchill’s first moves as Prime Minister was to reorganise the 
War Cabinet, reducing its size to five members. Reflecting the coalition 
nature of his government, this comprised two Conservatives — 
Chamberlain (Lord President of the Council) and Halifax (Foreign 
Secretary) — and two from the Labour Party — Clement Attlee (Deputy 
Prime Minister) and Arthur Greenwood (Minister Without Portfolio). 
Churchill also created, and appointed himself to, a new post, Minister of 
Defence, abolishing the Military Coordination Committee and replacing 
it with a Defence Committee, which he himself chaired. This met either 
as the Defence Committee (Operations) or the Defence Committee 
(Supply). The former, which is of main concern to an account of the 
campaign in Norway, comprised the Deputy Prime Minister and the 
three service ministers: Anthony Eden (Secretary of State for War), 
A. V. Alexander (First Lord of the Admiralty), and Archie Sinclair 
(Secretary of State for Air); the Chiefs of Staff continued to be in 
attendance.’ There were, thus, a number of ministers who were not 
intimately familiar with the higher direction of the war, or with the issues 
and complexities of the campaign in Norway and the strategy for it. 
There was also some scepticism about the quality of those chosen as 
service ministers. Sir John Reith noted the names and commented in his 
diary, ‘This is obviously so that Churchill can ignore them more or less 
and deal direct with the chiefs of staff.” Inevitably, there was a hiatus in 
the high-level direction of the war. Hankey found ‘complete chaos this 
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morning. No-one was gripping the war in its crisis ... [being too involved 
in] sordid wrangles over secondary [government] offices’.’ 

The second challenge was presented to the military machine in 
Whitehall. As has been seen, the service departments had been consider- 
ably overfaced by the challenge of the planning and management of even 
a single campaign. Now there were two campaigns to run, although for 
one of them a theatre-level commander and headquarters existed in the 
form of Lord Gort and HQ BEF. The Chiefs of Staff and their subordin- 
ates in the service department, however, were able to devote far less of 
their time and attention to what was clearly the secondary campaign — 
Norway - although the need for that time and attention was 
undiminished. 

Thirdly, although it was uncertain as to what the impact of events on 
the Western Front might be on the campaign in Norway, it was clear that 
resources would need to be carefully husbanded. An immediate War 
Office assessment concluded that the air defence of Narvik should be 
drastically reduced. The Chiefs agreed, cutting the number of heavy guns 
from 144 to 48, including for the proposed defensive position at Bodø.“ 
This was endorsed by ministers on 11 May, and Cork duly informed.’ 
The same day, the Chiefs told Cork that the position at Bodø, and any 
forces further south, could not be maintained from Britain and that he 
would have to cover this with ‘trawlers and other small local craft from 
Narvik’.° Cork’s task was being seriously stretched. As if to emphasise 
this, the German advance reached Mosjgen that day, causing the precipi- 
tate withdrawal of the Norwegian troops and the evacuation of the two 
Independent Companies to Bodø.” The previous day, the Germans had 
carried out a bold outflanking movement by sea and air, landing a small 
force at Hemnesberget, fifteen miles south-west of Mo and thirty miles 
behind the Allied front line.® 

Churchill’s determination to achieve campaign success at Narvik was, 
however, undiminished, and he continued to press Cork to seize the 
town. On 13 May, French forces conducted a successful amphibious 
assault on the village of Bjerkvik, eight miles to the north, but Allied 
forces were making only slow progress in closing in on the town. A direct 
attack on Narvik was not in immediate prospect. 

It is surprising that Britain’s commitment to the Norwegian campaign 
continued for as long as it did. On 13 May German panzers crossed the 
Meuse, and Reynaud telephoned Churchill saying, ‘We are defeated; we 
have lost the battle.” On the same day, Dill received a letter from 
Lieutenant General Claude Auchinleck, who had taken over from 
Mackesy at Harstad, that questioned the whole strategy for Norway: ‘I 
have yet to meet a sailor’, he wrote, ‘who thinks that a defended 
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anchorage at Narvik is a necessity to the Navy, so it is not a question of 
the Army protecting the anchorage for the use by the Navy on the high 
seas, but of the Navy using the anchorage for the protection of the army 
in the coastal waters of Norway’ [emphasis in original]. He continued: 


If HMG think that the commitment involved in the preservation of Northern 
Norway is worth adding to their other commitments, I trust they will set aside 
definitely the forces required for the purpose. I feel very strongly that if they are 
not prepared to do this it would be better to come away now than to risk throwing 
good money after bad by failing to provide the necessary forces. ... If there is any 
chance of it being decided to evacuate Norway, the sooner the decision is taken 
the better, as every day must increase the difficulty of the operation of withdrawal 
[emphasis in original].'° 


Four days later — the day after Churchill, at a crisis meeting in Paris, was 
shocked to be told by Gamelin that there was no strategic reserve’! — the 
Chiefs met to consider Auchinleck’s ‘bedrock minimum?’ force require- 
ments. The long list included 200 air defence guns, a bomber squadron, 
two Hurricane squadrons and an Army Cooperation Squadron.'” It was 
clearly unaffordable. The Chiefs replied that only about half the air 
defence guns would be available and that air assets would be limited to 
a single Hurricane squadron, one Gladiator squadron and ‘possibly’ an 
Army Cooperation Flight. They also contemplated abandonment of 
northern Norway, although ‘not ... unless militarily inevitable under 
the above limitations’.'’ At the War Office Dewing had been advising 
that ‘HMG must ... face the issue as to whether we should withdraw 
from Norway.’'* 

There was, however, a reluctance on the part of the Chiefs to confront 
Churchill with this issue. It was not until 17 May that the matter was 
raised and then, by Churchill, himself, telling the War Cabinet that 
‘consideration should be given to the bearing of the new situation in 
France on our operations at Narvik’ and that ‘we should consider 
whether Narvik was eating up what we needed for our own defence, 
particularly in destroyers, anti-aircraft guns and fighters.’ ° Ironside 
responded that the Chiefs of Staff had already looked at this and had 
told Lord Cork that he must deal with the situation with the forces at his 
disposal and that he could expect no more. Meanwhile, he said, the 
situation in northern Norway appeared to be satisfactory. A number of 
German prisoners had been taken, with comparatively few casualties 
among the British forces, and it seemed likely that Narvik would be 
captured ‘at any moment’. ° 

This was certainly what Churchill wanted to hear. As late as 19 May, 
he was declaring his determination to hold to the policy in Norway, 
telling Halifax, “The main remaining value of our forces in Norway is 
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to entice and retain largely superior German forces in that area away 
from the main decision. Norway is paying a good dividend now and must 
be held down to the job.’’’ High among Churchill’s reasons for seizing 
Narvik may have been his wish to put into effect Operation Paul, which 
he had personally nurtured. This was the scheme (following on the Air 
Ministry’s wider plan, code-named Gardening, for air-delivered sea 
mines) to block the harbour and approaches to Luleå with mines and 
torpedoes. Churchill had first brought it to the attention of the War 
Cabinet on 18 March.'® The plan was to launch planes from aircraft 
carriers off the northern Norwegian coast, using airfields on land near 
Narvik for refuelling. He had recently resurrected his scheme, telling 
Ismay on 14 May (and using the Gardening code), ‘Bring to the notice of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee the importance of planting vegetables in 
the approaches to Lulea. This is one of the most important objects for 
which we have gone to Narvik. ... Let a good plan be prepared to be used 
in about three weeks. When it is ready, I will bring it before the War 
Cabinet myself.’ 1° This, however, still left Oxelösund, the other ore 
export port in the Baltic; the SIS plan to sabotage the port facilities was 
lying in tatters after the Swedes arrested its leader on 20 April.”° 
Churchill’s commitment to the retention of Narvik — still strong on 19 
May — underwent a swift change within twenty-four hours, which was 
influenced by the rapid deterioration in the situation in France. Leading 
German panzer troops had reached Amiens, just forty miles from the 
coast, and the War Cabinet acknowledged the distinct possibility of an 
evacuation if disaster was to be averted. At the same time came reports of 
intensive air attacks at Harstad. Halifax may also have played a part in 
persuading Churchill because at the War Cabinet on 20 May, 


[t]he Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister suggested that 
the Chiefs of Staff should now consider carefully whether we were likely to get a 
dividend out of our occupation of Narvik, even after we had succeeded in 
capturing it. It was clear that the troops, ships and equipment occupied in the 
operation were urgently needed elsewhere.’ 


That evening, at the Defence Committee, Churchill seriously questioned 
the value of retaining Narvik after its capture: ‘[I]t would be impossible 
for us to make a land advance towards the ore fields. The expedition was 
consuming our resources and would not result in us getting any ore at 
any rate for a long time, [and] Narvik was not essential to us as a naval 
base.’ A decision was left, pending the results of detailed planning and a 
report by the staffs.” 

Within the next twenty-four hours, the case for withdrawal was greatly 
strengthened by two reports. The first report, from Auchinleck, was 
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unequivocal. Having listed all the resources that were deemed to be 
necessary but which had not been provided, he concluded, ‘I cannot 
with reduced forces suggested by you hold myself responsible for the 
safety of this force. ... If in spite of this, larger considerations lead HM 
Government to decide that Northern Norway must continue to be held 
with diminished resources laid down by them, I cannot answer for the 
consequences.’~* 

The second report, from the Joint Planners on the military implica- 
tions of a complete withdrawal from Norway, was an admirable piece of 
clear thinking and rigorous strategic analysis. It showed starkly how the 
objective of remaining in Norway was simply unsupported by the ways 
and means available. While accepting that Narvik should be captured to 
destroy the port and railway, they were clear that the reduced resources 
available, especially in terms of air and air defence earmarked for Narvik, 
‘would be insufficient to make that place tenable in the face of the scale of 
air attack which the Germans could put out from bases in southern 
Norway’. ‘Our present operations in Norway do not constitute a profit- 
able military detachment,’ they continued, ‘there is no reason for [the 
Germans] to lock up large forces in Norway merely because we are at 
Narvik.’ And they put the campaign in Norway in the context of the war 
as a whole, drawing attention to the failure to decide on clear priorities by 
concluding bluntly, ‘[I]t is therefore necessary to consider what is and 
what is not essential. The security of France and the United Kingdom is 
essential, the retention of Norway is not.’ Their main recommendation 
was forthright: ‘[O]wing to our inability to provide adequate forces to 
hold Northern Norway our present forces must be withdrawn. It would 
be to our advantage to withdraw them as soon as possible.’** 

The Chiefs accepted the report and recommended to the Cabinet on 
22 May that Narvik should be evacuated after its capture. Churchill now 
said that he ‘deprecated asking troops to incur heavy losses in assaulting a 
town which it was proposed to evacuate immediately afterwards,’ 
although he may have recognised that it would have appeared callous if 
he had not made the point. Only Alexander, the First Lord, demurred, 
suggesting that the grave political implications of abandoning Norway 
needed further and full consideration. Churchill neatly sidestepped this 
opposition, saying that he did not seek an immediate decision but that 
‘[p]lans for evacuating Norway should, however, be worked out at once, 
both by the Service Staffs in this country and by Lord Cork.’ ‘He had no 
doubt’, he added, ‘that this country would shortly be subjected to very 
heavy attack.’”° It was clear that the Prime Minister no longer believed 
that Norway was paying a good dividend, but at the same time, he was 
reluctant to bite the bullet and order evacuation after Narvik’s capture. 
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The decision was eventually made at the Defence Committee on 24 May, 
and, along with it, authorisation was given for Operation Paul, an 
operation which, whatever its military sense (the Joint Planners had 
recommended against it”°), would to some degree offset the humiliation 
of withdrawal. Churchill ‘urged that every effort should be made to carry 
[it] out. ... No political consideration should stand in the way of this 
operation ... [it] should be begun just before the end of the evacuation 
from Narvik.’”’ 

A complicating factor was a tentative proposal, put forward by the 
Swedes to the former Norwegian Prime Minister, Johan Ludwig 
Mowinckel, that the north of Norway might become a neutral zone, 
occupied by the Swedes. The proposal, which became known as the 
Mowinckel Plan,** was quickly rejected by the Norwegian government 
and also, on 19 May, by Churchill and the British government, not least 
due to suspicion that the plan had originated in Berlin. It was not long, 
though, before London judged that there might be an advantage in 
keeping the plan in play. Only two days later, the War Cabinet was 
agreeing with Halifax who ‘did not propose to close the door on the 
Mowinckel Plan until it was seen how the situation developed’.*° Indeed, 
Halifax was clearly attracted by the idea, giving as a major reason for the 
capture of Narvik that ‘[o]nce we had captured Narvik, it would be a 
valuable lever in connection with the ... plan for the withdrawal of both 
Allied and enemy forces from Northern Norway.’*? One altruistic motive 
was to give the Norwegians the opportunity to avoid complete 
capitulation. Less altruistic were its other perceived attractions: first, to 
buy time for the evacuation; second, to keep the Norwegians sweet (after 
all, they could still remove their merchant fleet from Britain); and third, 
to save face. At the War Cabinet on 31 May, Halifax said that ‘the 
Mowinckel Plan, if it could be put through, would certainly be a way of 
getting us out of Norway without discredit. He was very unwilling to face 
the prospect of scuttling out of Norway and would like to try every 
possible means of saving our face in this matter.’’’ The Cabinet agreed 
that the Norwegians should be advised to enter into negotiations on the 
plan.The Norwegian government did so, but the process was to be 
overtaken by events. 

That the decision, taken at the Defence Committee on 24 May, to 
evacuate was made with reluctance was illustrated by several second 
thoughts. Just three days later at a meeting of the War Cabinet, 
Alexander argued that ‘the chances of invasion of this country would 
be increased if we left Narvik where we were containing much greater 
forces than our own.’ Churchill said he was ‘unmoved’. On 30 May, 
the War Cabinet again reconsidered withdrawal on a number of grounds: 
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the adverse effect on British prestige, the containment of greater 
numbers of German forces, the possible loss of the Norwegian merchant 
fleet and the effect on neutrals.” As late as 2 June, Churchill himself 
admitted that, as a result of the success of the evacuation from Dunkirk, 
he had been having second thoughts about an immediate evacuation 
from Narvik, hoping to ‘maintain a garrison there for some weeks on a 
self-contained basis’, but that he had concluded it should go ahead.** 
Churchill still hoped to deliver his parting shot, Operation Paul, which he 
declared was ‘indispensable’, but was told that the carriers would 
not be available for a fortnight due to the evacuation from Narvik. ° 
Thereafter, the fall of France (and thus German access to the Lorraine 
iron ore fields), doubts about political repercussions and the need to 
conserve naval resources for the threat closer to home caused the scheme 
to be quietly dropped. 

After 10 May, the German invasion of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
France had called for rapid strategic reassessment in Whitehall, not least 
the need to cut the losses of the Norwegian campaign. The need to do so 
quickly is, of course, easier to see in hindsight. It was far from obvious at 
the time that in mid-May the situation on the Western Front was as 
serious as it was. German troops did not cross the Meuse until 13 May, 
and even then, in Churchill’s words, ‘It was ridiculous to think that 
France would be conquered by 120 tanks.’ *’ Nor was it clear, to 
Churchill at least, that Narvik was not on the point of capture — he was 
told that matters were progressing satisfactorily in northern Norway and 
that Narvik would be captured ‘at any moment’. Nevertheless, there was 
sufficient evidence at the time for a serious reappraisal of the contribution 
of the campaign in Norway to success in the war as a whole. 

Some in Whitehall had recognised sooner than others that the ‘good 
dividend’ was no dividend at all, but just an expensive drain on much 
needed resources. Some, no doubt, had arrived at the conclusion by 
instinct or through fear or other emotions. Some, however, most notably 
the Joint Planners, had done so by a hard-headed analysis of the ends, 
ways and means, applying sound judgment and concluding that, if 
the ways and means were not present and the risk of pursuing the stated 
ends was unacceptably high, then the ends must be altered. They then 
presented this in a way that persuaded even those who might be reluctant 
to accept their unpalatable conclusions. 

That there were those who would find them unpalatable was inevit- 
able: the Joint Planners’ proposal was tantamount to admitting defeat. It 
was not just Churchill, who had invested so much personally in the 
campaign as a whole, and Narvik in particular, who was reluctant. 
Others, too, found it hard to accept that there was no way out: that if 
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just a little more time was given, it would all come good; that just a little 
more risk could be taken; or that the ends were so important that they 
were worth just a little more sacrifice. Yet others, bearing in mind the 
amount of blood and treasure that had already been invested, were no 
doubt horrified at the prospect of it all going to waste. As the official 
historian shrewdly observed, “The policy of continuing our efforts in 
North Norway is partly attributable to the momentum which a campaign 
gathers, making it hard for psychological as well as practical reasons to 
order its abandonment’.’*® In this aspect, the campaign in Norway was far 
from unique. 


20 ‘No Time to Lose’ 
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Strategic decision-making in London was based on perceptions of what 
was happening ‘in theatre’ and of the envisaged consequences of the 
strategic decisions. How close, though, were those perceptions to what 
was actually happening in northern Norway? To what extent were the 
strategic decision-makers in London in touch with the reality ‘on the 
ground’? And what were the perceptions of commanders in theatre? 

At Harstad, following the decision to evacuate from central Norway, 
and with domestic politics already dominating campaign strategy, the 
political necessity to capture Narvik, and the pressure to do so, had 
become intense. Back on 25 April, Cork had told Churchill that he was 
‘satisfied that under existing circumstances direct attack against Narvik is 
impracticable’ and that he would advance on the town overland.’ 
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Mackesy had produced his plan to do so: taking the two headlands which 
overlooked the town — Øyjord in the north and Ankenes in the south. But 
within forty-eight hours Cork had completely changed his mind. No 
doubt reflecting that Churchill would be far from satisfied with such a 
time-consuming approach, he reverted to his insistence on a direct 
attack.” Mackesy replied that his position was unchanged: a direct attack 
on Narvik had to be ‘ruled out absolutely’, as it would be ‘a costly and 
bloody failure’. On 28 April, Churchill, following the decision to evacu- 
ate central Norway, renewed the pressure on Cork: ‘It is upon Narvik 
and the Gällivare ore-fields that all efforts must now be centred. ... Here 
it is that we must fight and persevere on the largest scale possible’, with a 
reminder that, ‘[t]roops already sent or coming to you amount to nearly 
thirteen thousand men’. 

The extent to which Churchill understood that numbers of men and 
force ratios were a very inadequate means of judging combat capability 
and fighting power is uncertain. A large number of the troops at Harstad 
were logisticians, essential to support the expedition to Gällivare. Few of 
them were of use for the capture of Narvik. Indeed, Harstad was suffering 
from a surfeit of unneeded support troops and equipment. Without a 
headquarters controlling movement ‘into theatre’, the pre-arranged plan 
was being followed mechanically, with vast numbers of men and stores 
bringing chaos to the little port. ‘Everything was put ashore in complete 
confusion without regard to sorting or destination of the goods or to the 
capacity of the quays. ... The docks soon became congested with a 
mixture of all kinds of baggage, supplies and stores.” The equipment 
included 138 vehicles and 38 motor cycles, but only two mechanics to 
maintain them.° To add to the chaos, air attacks had, from the start, been 
a daily occurrence — there were to be a total of 140 such attacks — causing 
alarm and casualties.’ Yet the capabilities badly needed, air defence and 
artillery, had been painfully slow in arriving, despite the urgent requests 
of Cork and Mackesy.® The first Bofors anti-aircraft guns did not arrive 
until 24 April, the first field guns until 29 April and the first heavy anti- 
aircraft guns until 6 May.’ Administrative chaos continued: Bren gun 
carriers were diverted to Tromso;'? when vital snow shoes eventually 
arrived, ‘even the smallest were far too big’;’’ the rubber boots supplied 
were reported as ‘leaking badly’;'” and among the less welcome deliveries 
was one of thirty tons of bulk stationery.'’ It appears that senior decision- 
makers in London were unaware of this chaotic state of affairs. 

London did, however, understand that the potential scale of the 
operation at Narvik required a corps commander and headquarters. 
Lieutenant General Claude Auchinleck was selected, and it was recog- 
nised — the lesson having been learnt — that a proper headquarters was 
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needed, not an ad hoc collection of spare individuals and that this might 
take some days to achieve. On this occasion, though, the most urgent 
need was getting a senior commander, with or without a staff, to Harstad 
to sort out the command relationship at the top of the force; indeed, such 
a move was long overdue. Ironside had come to understand the urgency, 
recording on 28 April, ‘We have decided to send out Auchinleck with his 
staff at once and that command shall be passed when he gets there. ... 
We have no time to lose.’'* The CIGS had again found himself frustrated 
by the War Office bureaucracy: ‘I wish that I could have got Auchinleck 
there before,’ he wrote on 5 May, ‘but the Operations people prayed for 
more time.’'” He was chiding himself four days later, with Auchinleck yet 
to arrive at Harstad: ‘He ought to have been there before, and I should 
have insisted on his going.’'°® It was to be almost a fortnight from the 
decision to send him that Auchinleck arrived at Harstad. 

In the meantime, relations between Cork and Mackesy had degener- 
ated still further. One of the roots of this was a difference in their priorities. 
For Cork, the clear priority was the capture of Narvik. Mackesy, though, 
was ‘preoccupied ... with the idea that the Narvik area would be unten- 
able unless he could prevent the Germans continuing their northward 
progress’.'’ A specific incident led to a new low in their relationship. On 
28 April, Brigadier General Béthouart arrived from Namsos to take 
command of French forces. At a meeting with Cork and Mackesy, 
according to the latter, Cork ‘used all his persuasive powers to making a 
breach between General Béthouart and myself? and then ‘took Béthouart 
off in his flagship for a reconnaissance of Narvik’.'® According to 
Bethouart, Mackesy was invited, but declined.'° Either way, the relation- 
ship was dysfunctional. Béethouart now had to tread with some delicacy. In 
his response to questioning from Cork about the feasibility of an assault, 
he said that although he considered that a direct attack might be unwise, 
there was certainly an opportunity to land troops elsewhere, for example, 
at Øyjord, and thereafter work towards Narvik.” With the thaw starting, 
the arrival of the French troops, Allied artillery now numbering twenty- 
four guns, the delivery of eight landing craft and the imminent arrival of a 
battery of anti-aircraft guns and a troop of tanks, this course was, indeed, a 
much more practical proposition than hitherto.”’ Béthouart may also have 
been influenced by the alternative: the long overland approach advocated 
by Mackesy. This would have been highly unattractive to him. All the 
French units were missing items of equipment ‘badly loaded at Brest’;~* 
and by no means all of the Chasseurs Alpins were trained for winter 
warfare: only one section per company was equipped with skis, and the 
remainder were short of snow shoes.” Wet snow and slush were making 
things even more difficult. It seems that Mackesy was under some 
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illusions about the capability of the French forces and Béthouart may have 
been reluctant to point out their inadequacies. 

On 3 May Cork received a further spur from Churchill, ‘Every day that 
Narvik remains untaken, even at severe cost, imperils the whole enter- 
prise.” Mackesy’s plan for land forces converging on Narvik was 
making some progress: the South Wales Borderers, supported by 
Chasseurs Alpins ski troops, had been moved to the Ankenes peninsula 
on the south side of the Ofotfiord, and the Norwegian forces, with the 
remainder of the Chasseurs Alpins, were closing in, if slowly, from 
the north. It was clear to Cork, however, that this was not going to 
achieve the immediate result desired by Churchill. The CinC now gave 
orders for a direct assault to be carried out on 8 May, launched from the 
sea or across Rombaksfiord, ‘as judged best’. He informed Churchill 
accordingly.” Mackesy, who had all along made it clear (to both Cork 
and the War Office) that if he received a direct order from Cork he would 
carry it out, agreed to do so and produced a plan.*° Churchill ramped up 
the pressure: ‘Urgency of Narvik is extreme. Trust you will use all 
available strength and press hard for decision.” 

A further, almost farcical, command crisis followed — an entirely 
unnecessary one, which, as a cameo, illustrates much that was at fault 
with British decision-making. Mackesy’s plan was passed to 24 Brigade 
where Fraser, who had been wounded, had been temporarily replaced as 
brigade commander by Lieutenant Colonel Trappes-Lomax, command- 
ing officer of the Scots Guards. On 5 May, following a reconnaissance by 
ship (which was attacked by aircraft and an accompanying Polish 
destroyer, Grom, was sunk), Trappes-Lomax wrote to Lord Cork 
requesting an interview in Mackesy’s presence.~* This was a most irregu- 
lar request and, in the circumstances, both Cork and Mackesy should 
have smelt trouble. Cork should have told Mackesy to deal with the 
matter; Mackesy should have told Trappes-Lomax to come and discuss 
it with him in private. The first Mackesy knew of the reason for the 
request was when he and Trappes-Lomax were in the barge taking them 
out to Cork’s ship, and Trappes-Lomax showed him a letter that he 
intended to present to Cork.’ It was a strongly worded condemnation 
of the proposed operation, listing numerous reasons for its folly. Mackesy 
later claimed he was ‘horrified’ at this approach. ° 

At the interview Trappes-Lomax read out his letter, which, he said, had 
the support of all his subordinates, Captain Hamilton of the Aurora, and 
of Fraser, whom he had visited earlier in the day in hospital.’ Indeed, 
Cork’s own chief of staff, Captain Maund, concurred with the Army 
commanders in their desire to postpone the operation pending further 
study.” Trappes-Lomax ‘demanded’ that his views should be put before 
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the government, and after the interview declared to Mackesy that he 
would refuse any order to carry out the operation.” Cork should have 
told Mackesy to go away and sort out the matter, and then either con- 
firmed the order or bowed to the experts’ advice and postponed it. 
Instead, and not for the first time, he decided to pass the buck and ‘refer 
the matter to the judgment of His Majesty’s Government’.** Once in 
London, the matter was escalated by the Chiefs of Staff to the War 
Cabinet. Unsurprisingly, the Cabinet wished to solicit Cork’s own view 
on the subject, but, seeing where this might be leading, declared that ‘It 
was most important not to send any message which would bring pressure 
to bear on Lord Cork and might cause him to take action against his better 
judgment,’ adding that ‘he would be fully supported’, whatever his deci- 
sion.’ Cork, too, saw where this might be leading, and his reply was very 
carefully worded: ‘I do not consider success certain, but believe that there 
is a good chance of success, whereas it is certain by not trying no success 
can be gained.’ He raised an important strategic point: “The real question 
is whether the capture of Narvik now is from [the] broader point of view 
worth risking a reverse,’ adding that Narvik now had no practical utility 
and therefore only had value ‘as a symbol of Victory’.*° He also suggested 
that a final decision might await the arrival of General Auchinleck. *’ 

The War Cabinet discussed this on the second day of the House of 
Commons debate, and its members may have had other things on their 
minds, but they told Cork that ‘the capture of Narvik should be pressed 
with vigour’ and that, since Auchinleck would not be arriving for several 
days, ‘he should be left out of your calculations’.*® By the time this reply 
reached Harstad, however, Cork had already postponed the attack until 
Auchinleck’s arrival and in the meantime was going ahead with 
Mackesy’s original plan to close in on the town overland.” 

The whole Trappes-Lomax incident showed the weakness, indecisive- 
ness and lack of clarity of British decision-making, exacerbated by 
operational pressure and command rivalry. 

In the meantime, the Allied strength relative to the Germans had been 
steadily mounting. Two Norwegian battalions had been brought by sea 
from northern Norway, bringing their total force level in the Narvik area 
to five battalions.*° The three battalions of Chasseurs Alpins had been 
joined by two battalions of the French Foreign Legion and, on 9 May, by 
a brigade of four Polish battalions, raised in France from immigrant 
workers, many with experience of fighting the Germans. By 13 May, 
together with the three British battalions, this totalled seventeen battal- 
ions which, with artillery and other combat support and logistics troops, 
added up to almost 30,000 men.*! The German force comprised just 
three battalions of mountain troops, plus the naval detachments, which 
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Figure 20.1 Under increasing pressure: German Gebirgsjager in the 
mountains above Narvik 
(Bundesarchiv) 


were now organised into some seven small battalions, together with 
several hundred reinforcements which had arrived over the past month 
by air and by rail through Sweden (under the guise of Red Cross workers 
and medical staff): a total of around 5,000 men. 

Increasingly, this Allied combat power had been brought to bear. The 
Norwegians, commanded by Major General Fleischer, had intensified their 
offensive operations, attacking the Germans from the north and north-east. 
The Norwegians and Germans endured by far the harshest climatic condi- 
tions of the whole campaign while fighting each other in these mountains, 
well inside the Arctic Circle at altitudes up to 3,000 feet. And with their 
resupply interrupted, the Gebirgsjager were, at times, literally starving.” 

Although at first the Norwegians suffered a number of costly reverses, 
by the end of April, they started to be more successful, particularly in the 
mountains. According to Fleischer, ‘Our units suffered much, but they 
became tough and ... learned how to take care of themselves. They 
became units that could be used in war.’*’ They were now joined by 
elements of the Chasseurs Alpins. Whereas Mackesy had little time for 
the Norwegian military — ‘taken as a whole, I regarded them as utterly 
untrustworthy’** — and had not sought to establish the close personal 
relationship between commanders essential to success in coalition 
warfare,’ Béthouart made it his business to get to know the Norwegians 
and to go at least some way towards fighting a joint campaign with them. 
He established a good relationship with Fleischer and attached a number 
of his troops to Norwegian units, and the two national contingents gener- 
ally worked in close cooperation at the tactical level.*° French troops, 
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however, were taking more casualties from frostbite and snow blindness 
than from enemy action.*’ Nevertheless, this concentration of force 
resulted in the Germans being outnumbered on this front by six to one, 
with the Allies better supported by artillery and mortars. Moreover, even at 
the end of April, 3 Mountain Division was still reporting severe shortages 
of vital winter warfare equipment including skis.*® Indeed, their position 
had become so dire that, on 6 May, Dietl reported to Falkenhorst that, 
without reinforcements and strong support from the Luftwaffe, he would 
not be able to hold the northern front.*’ At the same time, the Germans 
found the Allies’ failure to attack on the southern flank ‘incomprehen- 
sible’.°° The Allies, however, were unaware of this situation. 

Following the postponement of a direct attack on Narvik, placed in 
abeyance after the Trappes-Lomax protest, attention now focused on the 
possibility of an amphibious assault on the village of Bjerkvik, at the head 
of the Herjangsfiord. A few days earlier, separate proposals made by 
Bethouart and Fleischer for such an attack had been rejected by 
Mackesy, but the latter now accepted the plan, combined with a push 
from the north by Norwegian and French troops, and tasked Béthouart 
accordingly.’' Béthouart’s plan was for the assault to be led by two 
well-trained battalions of the Foreign Legion, recently arrived from 
Africa. At the planning meeting their initial reaction was that the plan 
was ‘quite unworkable’, but by the end they had become philosophical 
about the challenge. One of their officers remarked to Maund, ‘Ah it’s all 
very difficult. We are used to travelling on camels across the desert, and 
here you give us boats and we have to cross the water. It is very difficult, 
but it will be all right. I think so.”°” It was Béthouart who commanded the 
operation which, after several postponements, took place on 13 May. 

The assault, supported by gunfire from British warships and aircraft 
from HMS Ark Royal, was made from landing craft by the two battalions 
of Foreign Legionnaires, accompanied by five light tanks. They were 
fortunate that the defenders of Bjerkvik were German sailors and not 
Gebirgsjager. The sailors were ‘badly shaken by the bombardment, and 
gave ground quickly, abandoning most of their machine guns in the 
process’.’’ (Dietl was later to castigate the sailors as ‘useless for combat 
and a danger to our troops’.)’* The French then exploited their success, 
seizing the Øyjord peninsula — of considerable tactical importance, not 
least as an artillery observation position overlooking Narvik itself, and as a 
potential launching point for an amphibious assault on the town. The 
attack had been highly successful; Allied casualties totalled only 
thirty-six. It had also demonstrated the effectiveness of a coordinated 
Allied effort, with valuable lessons learnt for future amphibious assaults. 
It came close, too, to wider success. Unbeknown to the Allies, the German 
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Figure 20.2 Naval bombardment of Bjerkvik prior to the assault, 13 May 
(Getty Images) 


overall position in the Narvik area had become precarious. That evening, 
Falkenhorst reported to OKW that the situation in Narvik was critical. 
Dietl had told him that, without speedy reinforcement of his northern 
front, there was no alternative but to cross the border into Sweden.” 
Apart from the capture of the town of Narvik, there were two other 
important strands to the plan to hold it. The first strand was the devel- 
opment of air operations. Initially, the Chiefs of Staff believed that the 
necessary air power could be provided by carrier-borne aircraft, but 
the experience further south had demonstrated the vulnerability of both 
the carriers and their outdated aircraft. It had rapidly become apparent 
that airbases in Norway were required, hence the attempt to establish one 
at Lesjaskog. Not until 1 May was an officer despatched to find suitable 
sites in the Narvik area. In large part, this delay resulted from 
the reluctance of the Air Ministry to become more involved in the 
campaign because of the prospect of the diversion of scarce assets needed 
closer to home. The reluctance was increased when it transpired that 
three squadrons of fighters would be required and that the aircraft 
needed would include highly valued Hurricanes.’ Several sites were 
surveyed, and efforts made to establish three of them, although only 
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one, Bardufoss, was to become fully operational.” With the bitter 
lessons of Lesjaskog in mind, considerable care was taken in the planning 
and preparation of flying operations at Bardufoss, especially its air 
defence, although this wise precaution delayed the airfield from becom- 
ing operational until 21 May. 

The second strand of the plan was that of delaying the German 
advance northwards from Namsos. The Chiefs of Staff had finally 
decided on 5 May that Bodø should be considered as the forward 
defence of Narvik and that the Independent Companies should conduct 
a delaying action to its south. Following the evacuations from Namsos 
and Andalsnes, the Chiefs of Staff had not anticipated the enemy pushing 
north of Trondheim in the immediate future: the German link-up with 
the garrison there had been achieved and it was judged that ‘Germany is 
consolidating her position in southern Norway.” Carton de Wiart’s 
report that the roads were practically impassable had been accepted, 
but with the embellishment that, ‘in a month’s time movement ... 
will be possible.” The danger of the Germans attempting some form 
of outflanking operation by sea, as they had done at the top of the 
Trondheim Fiord, or of their dropping parachute troops to seize a 
potential airfield, was acknowledged, and steps had been taken to reduce 
this risk: a company of Chasseurs Alpins had been shipped to Mosjøen, 
and a company of the Scots Guards had been similarly moved from 
Harstad to Bodø. The five Independent Companies were deployed, 
two each at Mosjøen and Bodø and one at Mo. A number of Norwegian 
detachments were positioned throughout the area. The Chiefs of Staff 
did not expect the speed of the German action. Having seen the swift and 
aggressive link-up operation from Oslo to Trondheim, they should not 
have been surprised. 

By late April, Hitler again had become so concerned about the situ- 
ation at Narvik that he had ordered 2nd Mountain Division to deploy to 
Norway to link-up from Trondheim with Dietl, a distance of about 
350 miles in a straight line — far longer by road and track, many inter- 
rupted by fiords to be crossed by boat.°° Like 3rd Mountain Division, the 
2nd Division had combat experience from the campaign in Poland and 
contained some of the best troops in the German Army. Its commander, 
Lieutenant General Valentin Feurstein, was to show qualities of skill, 
determination and tenacity that were to match Dietl’s. On 4 May 
Feurstein arrived at Trondheim where he was given his orders by 
Falkenhorst, now wisely co-located there with the Kriegsmarine and 
Luftwaffe commanders. Such was the urgency that, although the major- 
ity of his division had yet to arrive, Feurstein immediately set out for 
Mosjøen with what he had at hand: two Mountain Infantry battalions, a 
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battery of artillery and an engineer platoon.°! By 10 May, having 
advanced 100 miles across ‘impassable’ country, they were approaching 
the town, which was held by the remnants of a Norwegian Battalion and 
two British Independent Companies. On the same day, the Germans 
conducted their daring outflanking manoeuvre by ship and flying boats, 
landing 300 Gebirgsjager with two artillery guns, two anti-aircraft guns 
and a mortar platoon at Hemnesberget. The plan was for a link-up by the 
main force, advancing north from Mosjøen. Thus, within a day of the 
German invasion of the Netherlands, France and Belgium, Cork’s pos- 
ition had suddenly taken a turn for the worse. His allocation of air 
defence artillery had just been severely cut; he was now responsible for 
operations south of Narvik; the enemy were already at Mosjøen with an 
advance party just south of Mo; and preparations had yet to begin on his 
airbase and defensive position at Bodø or his airfield at Bardufoss. 

On a brighter note for Cork, the much awaited new Army commander 
at Harstad, Lieutenant General Auchinleck, had finally arrived on 11 
May. “The Auk’ had spent almost his entire career in the Indian Army, 
where he had made his reputation as a highly competent officer and an 
expert in mountain warfare. He had been recalled to Britain early in 
1940 to set up a corps headquarters, ready to deploy to the BEF. 
Summoned to the War Office on 28 April, he was told of his appoint- 
ment, but it was a week before he was given his orders, and a further two 
days before he set sail. 


Figure 20.3 Lieutenant General Claude Auchinleck with his air 
component commander, Group Captain Maurice Moore 
(Getty Images) 
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Auchinkleck’s orders appointed him as Mackesy’s designated succes- 
sor, but he was given personal instructions by Dill that authorised him 
to take over from Mackesy, if he considered that ‘local conditions 
necessitate’.°” Although he knew Mackesy from the Quetta Staff Col- 
lege and ‘had an excellent opinion of his abilities,’°’ it was clear to 
Auchinleck, soon after arrival, that local conditions did, indeed, neces- 
sitate a change — and that it was long overdue. The relationship between 
Cork and Mackesy was plainly toxic, and they were disagreeing 
on almost everything. The relationship had taken a considerable toll 
on Mackesy’s physical and mental health. He was spending long 
periods confined to bed, for example, for the whole of 2 and 3 May, 
‘with a bad cough ... [from which] I never quite recovered until I left 
Harstad, and began suffering from insomnia, which became really 
serious later’.°* Mackesy was also experiencing a crisis of self- 
confidence, exacerbated by the news of Auchinleck’s impending arrival. 
He wrote to Cork on 8 May, ‘I beg you to get me and my own staff... 
removed as soon as possible.’ Mackesy recalled later that on another 
occasion he ‘really felt in despair’.°? Command can be lonely, and it 
had become increasingly so for Mackesy. There was no one else of his 
rank at Harstad, and not only was he barely on speaking terms with his 
boss — their interaction was mostly confined to written memoranda — 
but also he and his senior staff officer, Colonel Dowler, did not get on 
with each other.°° Furthermore, since coming under Cork’s command 
on 21 April, Mackesy had been forbidden to contact the War Office 
except for administrative purposes.°’ He had received no personal 
communication, let alone any message of support, from the CIGS. 
Mackesy had disregarded the stricture about contacting the War Office 
on one occasion when he signalled Dill, an old friend, ‘to make this 
personal appeal to you in order to ensure that someone in authority at 
home knows the facts’. In such circumstances, visiting the troops 
under command can provide the necessary tonic, but geographical 
dispersion meant that this was not easy to achieve. Relations between 
Mackesy and Cork had reached a very low ebb. As Brigadier Fraser 
noted, the relationship had become ‘quite impossible and a source of 
danger to the operation’.°’ It was clearly time for either Mackesy or 
Cork to be replaced. Had there been, from the start, an intermediate 
Army commander between the CIGS and Mackesy, or had a senior 
officer been despatched to ascertain the situation in early April, the 
situation might have been resolved. Whether it would have resulted in a 
different outcome at Narvik is a very different matter. 
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After relieving Mackesy on 13 May, Auchinleck moved swiftly. He 
established a cordial relationship with Cork’ and persuaded him to set 
up a joint-services headquarters onshore, which the CinC had hitherto 
either not seen the use of or had been unable to bring himself to cohabit 
with Mackesy. Auchinleck also established contact with the Norwegian 
commanders, Ruge and Fleischer, and met with Béthouart whom he 
described as ‘a most refreshing person to deal with’.* 

Auchinleck focused his attention on the developing situation in the 
south. In the absence of a single commander for the Norwegian cam- 
paign as a whole, the campaign on land had been conducted as two 
separate operations: Cork had, initially, been concerned only with 
Narvik, and Massy only with operations to the south of Narvik. With 
the evacuations at the end of April, the situation to his south had 
suddenly become of great relevance to Cork. Although he was given 
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detailed tactical-level instructions from London — of the ‘deploy a com- 
pany to Bodø’, ‘send a destroyer to Mo’ type — he had been given no 
indication whatsoever of the overall plan or of the responsibility and 
authority for it.’ So much so that, on 4 May, he was signalling to 
London, ‘Request I may be informed of the general policy regarding 
Bodø, Mo and Mosjøen. ... These areas do not, I presume, come under 
Narvik Command. Are there any other allied forces to the South of me?’* 
The signal had prompted the Chiefs to belated action, and three days 
later, Cork had been informed that, with immediate effect, he was indeed 
responsible for all the activities to the south, and in particular for the 
Independent Companies.” 

The Independent Companies — forerunners of the Commandos — had 
had a suitably unconventional provenance. Immediately following the 
invasion of Norway, the War Office branch responsible for guerrilla activ- 
ity — Military Intelligence (Research) — had started looking at the potential 
for such operations in Norway, with Lieutenant Colonel Colin Gubbins,° 
a specialist in irregular warfare, leading the project. Within a week, a 
proposal was made for the formation of ten large companies for the 
purpose. At that stage, with no stated operational requirement, let alone 
an approved plan for their employment, the idea met with some oppos- 
ition. (Part of the proposal was for each company to have £4,000 in cash. 
The War Office’s deputy permanent secretary, guardian of the budget, 
disapproved, commenting that it ‘seems a very large sum for each of them 
to have’.)’ The concept, however, was given the go-ahead, with authority 
on 20 April to immediately form and train up to ten of these ‘Independent 
Companies’,® with Gubbins appointed as the force commander. 

The Independent Companies were the epitome of improvisation. It 
was originally intended to give the role to the Lovat Scouts — a Reservist 
unit largely made up of ghillies and deer stalkers from Scottish highland 
estates.” This approach was then changed to a call for volunteers from 
across the whole Territorial Army — a company from each division, a 
platoon from each brigade. Each company was established for about 300 
men, with a high proportion of officers (even section commanders were 
officers). With plenty of volunteers, the quality of individuals selected 
was high, but in the time available, training for the role was minimal — in 
most cases, little more than one week. That was at least sufficient to test 
physical fitness; in one company alone, fifty-six aspirants considered to 
be physically unfit were ‘returned to unit’.'° Each company included 
signallers, demolition experts, a doctor, a Norwegian interpreter and a 
mountain warfare officer from the Indian Army. The companies were by 
far the best equipped forces deployed to Norway, with a high proportion 
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of light machine guns, light mortars, radios to section level, Alpine 
rucksacks, snow shoes and special cold weather clothing.'' The com- 
panies were designed for guerrilla warfare, yet the role in which they were 
about to find themselves was one of directly opposing a strong and 
well-equipped enemy in delaying operations, for which they were not 
designed, trained or equipped. The first five companies, code-named 
Scissorsforce, were deployed in the first week in May, two each to 
Mosjøen and Bodø, and one to Mo.’ 

On 8 May Cork received an alarming message from the War Office that 
‘our latest information is that road Grong-Mosjoen is not, repeat not, 
impassable’,’’ and the following day he and Mackesy ordered Fraser and 
24 Brigade (less one battalion) to establish a brigade defensive position at 
Mo."* The need looked all the more necessary when Mosjøen was lost on 
11 May, and the two Independent Companies there, who had arrived only 
two days previously, were evacuated to Bode. The first unit from 24 
Brigade, the Scots Guards, arrived at Mo by ship on 12 May. The 
following day, however, Cork was having second thoughts, uncomfortable 
with the prospect of having to resupply Mo by sea in the face of air attack — 
it was at the head of a long, narrow fiord — and agreed with Auchinleck that 
the brigade position should instead be at Bodø. ° Auchinleck now ordered 
Fraser with the remainder of 24 Brigade to move to Bodø and hold it 
‘permanently’, but to hold Mo only ‘as long as he could’'®. However, fate 
took a hand. The Polish transport, Chrobry, carrying one of the battalions, 
the Irish Guards, was attacked by aircraft early on 15 May, causing a 
number of casualties, including the commanding officer and all three 
majors.'’ In scenes reminiscent of the legendary discipline shown on the 
sinking troopship Birkenhead off South Africa in 1852, the battalion par- 
aded on deck and patiently awaited rescue. An escorting destroyer took 
them off and returned them to Harstad to refit. 

The plan started to unravel further. The same day, Fraser, visiting Mo, 
reported to Auchinleck and Cork that to try and hold the place with only 
one battalion was militarily unsound.'* The following day, the ship on 
which Fraser was travelling was badly damaged and had to make for 
Scapa for repairs.'” Auchinleck reorganised his force, incorporating 24 
Brigade into Scissorsforce and promoting Gubbins to brigadier as its 
commander. Contrary to Fraser’s advice, he instructed Gubbins that the 
detachment at Mo was to ‘hold on to its position and not withdraw ... 
[adding] I hope that when they [the Germans] come up against really 
determined opposition they will sit back and think of iť.” This 
hope represented, of course, a gross underestimation of the German 
capability, but Auchinleck had no experience of their performance in 
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central Norway, nor had he seen the terrain for himself. Fate again took a 
hand. HMS Effingham, the ship carrying the South Wales Borderers to 
Bodg, ran aground. This battalion, too, had to be evacuated back to 
Harstad to refit, having lost most of its equipment — some of it, such as 
mortars, Bren gun carriers and a troop of tanks, irreplaceable. 

A few misjudgements and misfortunes — as Clausewitz said, ‘the kind 
you can never foresee’ — had combined to produce a compounded error. 
The position in the Mo area, actually at the hamlet of Stien,*' eight miles 
to the south of the town, required two battalions but was now held by just 
one: the Scots Guards (minus a company, still at Bode, and another 
deployed to counter a threat nearer to Mo). It was supported by four 
25-pounder guns, three Bofors anti-aircraft guns and a section of Royal 
Engineers.” A position ten miles further south, held by an Independent 
Company and a company of Norwegian troops, was attacked on 14 May 
by the troops who had landed at Hemnesberget, now joined by the 
overland advance of 2 Mountain Division. After a fierce engagement, the 
defenders withdrew the following day, joining the Scots Guards at Stien. 
The main German attack here came on the afternoon of 17 May. Although 
at first it was firmly held, communications to the guns were cut by German 
artillery and mortar fire, and the Gebirgsjager, helped by the failure of the 
British to picket the heights and by the early withdrawal of Norwegian ski 
troops, steadily outflanked the position.” Reports were received (errone- 
ous, as it transpired) of a parachute landing to the rear of the position.” In 
the early hours of 18 May, the commanding officer ordered the forward 
companies to withdraw to a depth position, but — as had happened so often 
in the Gudbrandsdal — the message did not get through to all the platoons. 
The retreat was, at times, chaotic. Without transport, any equipment that 
could not be carried was abandoned, and one company was completely 
cut off. ” Later in the morning, Gubbins arrived at the depth position just 
south of Mo and reviewed the situation.*° Apart from the missing com- 
pany, casualties had amounted to only three killed, but a further seventy to 
eighty were wounded or missing;*’ the troops had nothing but their 
weapons and what they stood up in.** Gubbins decided that the position 
was untenable and ordered a withdrawal through Mo and a continuing 
delaying action to the north.*? Supporting troops, including the exhausted 
Independent Company, were sent on ahead.*” Finally, the bridges at Mo 
were blown, although this did not prevent Feurstein’s troops from taking 
the town or hold up their further advance for long. 

Sitting in Harstad, Auchinleck was bewildered by events, reporting to 
Dill, ‘Why our soldiers cannot be as mobile as the Germans, I don’t 
know, but they aren’t apparently.’*’ He was naturally concerned at the 
failure to hold Mo: the position at Bodø was unprepared, and Bardufoss 
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airfield was not due to become operational for several days. It was essen- 
tial to buy time with a firm defence further south. Yet, as the Scots 
Guards withdrew on foot, harassed by air attacks, they were imposing 
little delay on the enemy. Auchinleck decided to hold the Germans some 
fifty miles (by road) to the north of Mo, just short of the high, treeless 
plateau known as the snow belt, where the road passed between walls of 
snow. Gubbins ordered Trappes-Lomax accordingly. When the latter was 
approaching Krokstranda, at the foot of the snow belt, he received a signal 
from Auchinleck, telling him, ‘You have now reached good position for 
defence. Essential to stand and fight. ... I rely on Scots Guards to stop the 
enemy.’** Auchinleck, however, was uneasy about Trappes-Lomax’s 
reliability, and when he spoke to Gubbins, ‘again told him to remove 
any officer not fit to command and replace him at his discretion’. *’ 

As a defensive position, the Krokstranda area showed more promise 
on Auchinleck’s map than it did on the ground, not least because the 
only supply route — the narrow snow-belt road, twenty miles long — 
offered no protection from air attack and the fact that once the position 
was outflanked and the road was cut, the battalion would be trapped. 
In his assessment of the situation, Gubbins recognised that the position 
was ‘precarious’ and that the main defensive position should be at 
Storjord [just north of the snow belt]** — a view shared by the com- 
manding officer in his reply to Auchinleck. *? After a conversation with 
Auchinleck’s staff, Gubbins gave the commanding officer modified 
instructions for ‘hitting hard’, and only withdrawing if the safety of 
the force was ‘seriously endangered’? but ordering him categorically 
to hold the enemy as far south as possible.*’ 

En route to Krokstranda, the battalion was rejoined by the company 
from Bodø and by the company which had been cut off south of Mo. The 
latter had evaded the Germans by trekking through the mountains in 
deep snow for thirty-six hours, returning to the safety of the Mo-Bodø 
road from where it had been picked up by truck.” They were not the 
only ones to be suffering from exhaustion. After the battle at Mo, 
marching more than forty miles in two days, with intermittent air attacks, 
the whole battalion and the accompanying Norwegian detachment were 
exhausted, demoralised and jittery by the time they neared Krokstranda. 
An incident at a delaying position a few miles to the south was described 
by the Norwegian detachment commander: 


Then something strange happened. From my command post, I saw one of the 
guards stand up on the other side of the road, throw away everything and vanish 
to the rear. One more did likewise, then others, and at the end, the whole field 
was strewn with rifles, pouches, and lambskin overcoats. I did not understand 
what had happened. ... It was never established what caused the panic.*” 
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The equipment was later retrieved by the Norwegians and returned to 
the battalion. 

The main attack at Krokstranda, on the ground and from the air, came 
on the evening of 21 May, the companies in the forward line of defence 
withdrawing to depth positions. The attack was resumed in the very early 
hours of 22 May,” outflanking an intermediate position and causing a 
further withdrawal to the depth position. Later in the day, Trappes- 
Lomax, despite orders from Gubbins, brought to him by a staff officer, 
not to retreat under any circumstances without his permission, *’ ordered 
a withdrawal to take place that evening in lorries prepositioned in the 
rear, over the snow belt to Viskiskoia, just short of Storjord.*” This was 
flagrant disobedience, but the probability is that had he not done so, the 
whole battalion would have been outflanked and cut off. 

At Viskiskoia, as the battalion’s War Diary frankly records, ‘[T]he men 
were utterly exhausted and a certain demoralisation had set in, in conse- 
quence of fatigue, loss of kit, a succession of rear-guard actions and 
continuous menace from the air.’ The battalion’s morale was not 
improved by news that their commanding officer, ‘for whose personality 
and ability everyone had the highest respect, and in whom everyone had 
the greatest confidence’, had been sacked.** Auchinleck had ordered his 
removal, both he and Gubbins having clearly lost confidence in him.*” 
The force at Viskiskoia comprised only one, by now weakened, battalion, 
an Independent Company and about eighty Norwegians. Moreover, two 
of the light anti-aircraft guns were out of action, only one mortar 
remained, and the field guns were reduced to the direct-fire role for lack 
of any communication equipment. Gubbins ordered the position at 
Viskiskoia to be held until 27 May, but when he came forward on 
23 May with a German air attack in progress, he quickly realised that it 
was untenable.*° At 6 P.M. he ordered a withdrawal to an intermediate 
position, some five miles further north, from where the following evening 
a further twelve-mile withdrawal was ordered to a defensive position 
being prepared at Pothus by the Irish Guards.*’ When the Scots 
Guards eventually trudged wearily through the Irish Guards position 
that night, they did so in silence; there was none of the usual banter 
between the two battalions. *® 

With the Bodø position still in preparation — the South Wales 
Borderers, whose task it was, were still incomplete — a delaying action 
of several days was required. Pothus, sitting astride a river swollen by 
melting snow, was a natural defensive position and the troops were well 
dug in. Along with the Irish Guards (now commanded by a captain — 
their senior surviving officer) were four Independent Companies, a 
troop of artillery (still only in the direct fire role) and a Norwegian 
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infantry company with a small mortar detachment. The force was 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Hugh Stockwell, former com- 
mander of No. 2 Independent Company. The German advance guard, 
as usual on bicycles, reached Pothus early on 25 May and were duly 
ambushed. The direct attack which followed was beaten off. But during 
the night, the Germans built a pontoon bridge upriver and, by the 
following morning, had manoeuvred infantry round to the flank of the 
position. By mid-morning it had become apparent that the position was 
being encircled, and Gubbins authorised Stockwell to withdraw. It was 
not until late afternoon that this could be coordinated and not until 
early evening that the withdrawal commenced. Yet again, not all com- 
panies received the executive order to withdraw, and again a company, 
this time of the Irish Guards, had to conduct an arduous march across 
the mountains to escape.*” It is noteworthy, and a reflection on the 
difficulty of conducting a withdrawal in contact with the enemy but 
without radio or telephone communications, that in almost every battle 
fought by the British in the campaign, one company did not receive the 
order to withdraw and had to make its escape independently. ° 

The withdrawal — to Rognan, ten miles to the north, where fishing 
boats were waiting to take the force across the fiord — was aided by the 
appearance, for the first time, of two Gladiator aircraft from Bardufoss 
who brought down four enemy aircraft.” Pothus was to be the last battle 
fought by British troops in Norway. On 26 May Gubbins was informed 
by Auchinleck of the decision to evacuate, but he was forbidden to 
inform the Norwegians.” Gubbins now had to arrange the safe extrac- 
tion of his force to Bodø from where they would be embarked. As the 
British headed for the key point of Fauske, and from there along the 
peninsula to Bodo, the Norwegians carried out a number of small 
rearguard actions, but the greatest threat was from the air. Following 
the Gladiators’ appearance at Pothus, the Luftwaffe visited Bodo in 
strength the next day, first the airfield and then the town, with the latter 
reduced, in the words of one platoon commander, to ‘a mass of chimney 
stacks — like a series of dead men’s fingers sticking up’.’’ Fortunately for 
the British, the bombs missed the quays.’* The German forces followed 
up, but not as aggressively as previously. The force divided at Fauske, 
with the main effort pressing north to relieve Dietl. Nevertheless, 
Gubbins was far from confident, telling Auchinleck, ‘I would be very 
grateful indeed if the evacuation could be arranged for May 31 at the 
latest as I rather doubt that I can hold till June 1.’? After a brief 
rearguard action just east of Bodo to keep the Germans at bay and the 
destruction of a large amount of heavy weapons and equipment, the last 
British troops were embarked on 31 May.’° The local Norwegian forces 
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had only been informed of the evacuation three days before it began. 
Having established a strong position around Fauske, reinforced by a 
battalion from the Narvik area and being keen to fight on, they con- 
sidered the British decision madness and protested strongly, but to no 
avail. Lacking the force to hold by themselves, they withdrew to a port 
twenty miles to the north, where a fleet of fishing boats took them off for 
the Lofoten Islands. Their bitterness at again being deserted by the 
British can be imagined. 

For the British and Norwegians, the long retreat was over. For 
the Germans, the long advance was not. Having already travelled a 
remarkable 400 miles in twenty-eight days, 2 Mountain Division were 
determined to relieve their brothers-in-arms at Narvik. Ahead of them lay 
a further 100 miles of roadless, snow-covered tundra. Undeterred, 
Feurstein gathered a hand-picked force of his 2,500 toughest 
Gebirgsjager and set them off on 2 June to reach Narvik on skis, resup- 
plied only by air. A week later they were already halfway there when the 
Allied evacuation took place. A token force of a platoon carried on to 
demonstrate the capability, arriving five days later to a tumultuous 
welcome from their comrades. 

The retreat north from Mosjøen to Bodø had lasted a fortnight and 
had been a series of defeats for the British. Auchinleck had only partially 
grasped the reasons when, with evident feeling, he confided his personal 
view in a letter to Dill. 


It is lamentable that in this wild and underdeveloped country where we, with our 
wealth of experience, should be at our best, are outmanoeuvred and outfought 
every time. It makes me sick with shame. The French are all right, real soldiers. As 
I said, our new armies will have to be very different from our old if we are going to 
recover our lost ascendency in battle [emphasis in original].”’ 


An analysis of the relative fighting power of the German and British 
forces is more revealing. The British operation had shown all the results 
of poor strategy, hasty planning, wishful thinking, erratic command and 
control, and an underestimation of the enemy and of the impact of air 
power. The resources supplied — for example, numbers of troops — were 
never enough for the task; the type of troops, both Regulars and 
the Independent Companies, were totally unsuited to the role they were 
given. Especially remarkable was the failure to learn the lessons of the 
operations around Trondheim. The British were again surprised at 
the physical and psychological impact of enemy air superiority, by the 
aggression, speed and momentum of the Germans, by their combination 
of fire and manoeuvre and by their ability to outflank defensive positions — 
all lessons of the operations in central Norway. Part of the reason for this 
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was that, at the time of those operations, the commanders in the north — 
Cork and Mackesy — had had little interest in what was going on around 
Trondheim; their responsibility was the capture of Narvik. Moreover, 
Auchinleck brought with him no experience of fighting the Germans or 
knowledge of Norway, hence his bewilderment (‘Why our soldiers 
cannot be as mobile as the Germans, I don’t know, but they aren’t 
apparently.”) Senior commanders had not found the opportunity to get 
out of their headquarters, see the ground for themselves, visit the front- 
line commanders and acquire a feel for the battlefield. As in the 
operations in the south, those in the north showed up the impact of air 
superiority, skilfully applied. Having had more time to consider the 
lessons to be learnt, Auchinleck was to write in his report, “The predom- 
inant factor in the recent operations has been the effect of air power ... 
the first general lesson to be drawn is that to commit troops to a 
campaign in which they cannot be provided with adequate air support 
is to court disaster.’”® 

In every component of fighting power the Germans had shown them- 
selves superior to the British. Not least, they matched the right troops to 
the terrain and climate, and provided them with the necessary support. 
As Auchinleck also observed in his report, “The enemy’s thoroughness 
and foresight in providing everything required for fighting were extraor- 
dinary.’”” It was, of course, only extraordinary by British standards at the 
time. Particularly notable was the poor standard of training of the British 
compared to the Germans. The Independent Companies had only been 
given about one week’s training prior to deployment. The quantity and 
quality of the training (in its widest sense) given to the Regular soldiers, 
for example, the Scots Guards, was shown to have been totally 
inadequate when matched against an enemy as competent as 
Feurstein’s Gebirgsjager in the terrain and climate of northern Norway. 
Neither the Scots nor Irish Guards had had more than rudimentary 
collective training, and they had to fit that training in with their guard 
duties in central London. In comparison to that of their German oppon- 
ents, their training had been amateur. There were hard lessons to be 
learnt, too, in leadership, discipline and morale. 
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While the long retreat north was taking place, plans for the assault on 
Narvik were moving ahead in parallel. Following the successful assault at 
Bjerkvik on 13 May, Cork was under immediate pressure from Churchill: 
‘I hope you will get Narvik cleaned up as soon as possible, and then work 
your way southwards with increasing force.’' Béthouart was tasked with 
the detailed planning, and the date was set for 21 May. But two days 
before, a postponement until 24 May was ordered: the assault craft were 
required for the construction of the airfield at Bardufoss, a prerequisite 
for the attack.” Now the Prime Minister expressed considerable irrita- 
tion: ‘I am increasingly disappointed by the stagnation which appears to 
rule the operations around Narvik, and the delay in occupying the town 
itself. ... I should be much obliged if you would enable me to understand 
what is holding you back.’’ Cork replied robustly, explaining the reasons, 
refuting the charge of ‘stagnation’ and saying the he did ‘not require 
spurring’.* He also expressed some frustration at the apparent lack of 
strategic clarity in London: ‘I have tried to make my views clear that what 
is going on here is not a struggle for the town of Narvik, but whether or 
not we can establish ourselves in this country.’ This point was reiterated 
in a signal he sent to the Chiefs of Staff, chiding them that ‘it would be 
folly under existing conditions to switch off from essential preparations of 
aerodromes to that of attacking Narvik — a place which does not affect the 
main issue’. But further delay was to come. On 23 May, with Hurri- 
canes still awaited at Bardufoss, and the carriers Furious and Glorious 
back at Scapa refuelling, Auchinleck told Cork that it would be reckless 
to carry out the assault without air support.’ The attack was postponed 
until 26 May. Then, on 24 May, Cork had to report to Churchill yet 
more delay ‘due to the situation at Bodo’.® The attack was finally sched- 
uled for the night of 27/28 May. These postponements were all necessary 
but appeared to Churchill to be just excuses for inaction. 

Over this period, on 24 May, the evacuation order was received from 
London, and with it the instructions that ‘the Norwegian Government 
have not repeat not yet been informed and greatest secrecy should be 
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observed.” Cork and Auchinleck decided that Béthouart must be 
informed and told him two days later.'° The Norwegians were led to 
believe that Britain’s military commitment to their country was undimin- 
ished. As late as 13 May, Anthony Eden had assured the Norwegian 
minister in London that ‘the Allied action in Norway would be pursued 
with the utmost energy.’ '' 

There were, thus, three military operations to be conducted: the first 
two, roughly simultaneously, the capture of Narvik and the withdrawal 
from Bodg, and the third, evacuation as soon as possible thereafter. 

On the eve of the attack, the situation in and around Narvik had become 
highly favourable for the Allies. Despite the arrival of resupply and several 
hundred reinforcements, some by train via Sweden, some by seaplane, 
and about two companies by parachute,'” Dietl’s situation remained 
precarious.’ His troops in the mountains to the north-east were 
exhausted and critically short of supplies, particularly ammunition and 
hot food.'* Here, Norwegian attacks had successfully dislodged the 
Germans from part of the tactically important Kuberg plateau, threatening 
the German main base at Bjornfjell, and the Chasseurs Alpins had gained 
ground along the shores of the Rombaksfiord. To the south, Brigadier 
General Bohusz-Szyszko’s Polish Brigade, who had taken over on the 
Ankenes peninsula, had been involved in some bitter fighting and was 
now threatening further advances. Bardufoss had become operational on 
21 May, initially with Gladiators and, from 24 May, with the Hurricane 
squadron (although this did not prevent the Luftwaffe from sinking the 
anti-aircraft cruiser Curlew near Skanland on 26 May). The snow had 
gone from the lower ground, and the Allies now had artillery, tanks, 
landing craft and air support. Moreover, many in the attacking force had 
the successful amphibious operation at Bjerkvik under their belts. 

The plan for the capture of Narvik was for an amphibious assault from 
Øyjord across the Rombaksfiord — a distance of about a mile — by two 
battalions of the Foreign Legion and one of Norwegian troops, with ten 
light tanks supported by naval gunfire and three batteries of artillery at 
Øyjord. The assault was to be synchronised with attacks in the north by 
the Chasseurs Alpins and in the south against Ankenes and Beisfiord 
by the Polish Brigade. At the same time the Norwegians would increase 
pressure in the mountains to prevent reinforcement of the town. In a 
second phase, a company of Poles and the skiers from the Chasseurs 
Alpins would seize the railway line in the Germans’ rear, cutting their line 
of retreat to the Swedish border. The attack would be timed for midnight 
in the knowledge that the German-held airfields at Stavanger and 
Trondheim were not equipped for night take-off. Although the Germans 
would be expecting an assault at some time, they would not know exactly 
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when or where it would take place. The plan was a good one and 
benefited from the lessons learnt from the Bjerkvik operation a fortnight 
earlier. According to Maund, it was also, in outline, identical to the plan 
produced by Mackesy ‘within a very few hours of his reaching Harstad’.'? 

The operation, mounted close to midnight on 27 May, did not go exactly 
to plan. As usual, the unexpected played a part. Fog descended over 
Bardufoss at a critical point in the early morning, closing the airfield, while 
clear weather remained over Narvik, allowing the Luftwaffe an unopposed 
run. Their main targets were the British ships. HMS Cairo, with Cork and 
Bethouart aboard, was hit twice, leaving thirty casualties. When the fog 
cleared later in the morning, the tables were turned, and the Hurricanes 
achieved complete local air superiority over the Narvik area, flying no less 
than ninety-five sorties in the course of the day. The amphibious landings 
were successful, and although German resistance was determined, and 
included several local counter-attacks, by the early evening the defenders 
had been forced to withdraw east towards their base at Bjørnfjell and the 
Swedish border. Delay, largely caused earlier by the Luftwaffe, prevented 
the second phase of the Allied operation from trapping the Germans before 
they escaped. An important, and often neglected, part of the operation was 
the continued offensive over the following days by French, Polish and, 
prominently, Norwegian troops, which kept the Germans, now critically 
short of ammunition and food, very much on the defensive.'° 

The attack had been a considerable success for the Allies — a joint- 
service and multinational amphibious operation which had required skill, 
determination and good cooperation in both planning and execution. 
Casualties, though, were not light. Sixty Norwegian soldiers and 
thirty-nine civilians were killed.'’ The French and Polish armies each 
had around 100 men killed.'® The British lost forty men — all members of 
the Royal Navy." Apart from some artillery and logistic support, the 
British army had been conspicuously absent from the operation. What 
the attack achieved in terms of its contribution to campaign objectives 
was, however, strictly limited. There was certainly an irony in the capture 
of a town only to evacuate it and hand it back, but the operation 
facilitated what was a difficult and risky evacuation, and this was its 
foremost military contribution. For the War Cabinet the main reason 
for the capture of the town was, of course, political. Narvik had become a 
famous name on a map and had thus acquired a totemic importance out 
of all proportion to its military value. It had become a touchstone of 
success or failure. Its capture offset, to some extent, the ignominy 
of evacuation and campaign failure. In the event, though, it was over- 
shadowed by the events on the Western Front where Belgium had 
capitulated on the same day (28 May) and a much larger and more 
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dramatic evacuation was starting at Dunkirk. The capture of Narvik 
certainly had the air of, in one historian’s words, ‘a hollow victory’.”° 

Detailed planning for the evacuation from Narvik had begun in both 
London and Harstad from the moment the decision had been promul- 
gated on 24 May. The initial assessment was that the evacuation of the 
25,000 Allied troops and their equipment would take twenty-eight days, 
but this was clearly unacceptable. An accelerated programme concen- 
trated the operation into a single week, albeit at the expense of leaving 
behind large quantities of equipment, including all the vehicles and, 
more importantly, all the heavy air defence guns. There was little room 
for error in this plan, and considerable risk. The greatest was the paucity 
of fighter aircraft. With increased Luftwaffe activity, there were insuffi- 
cient fighters to assure air superiority over the Narvik area during almost 
twenty-four hours of daylight. As Auchinleck told Dill on 30 May, “The 
fighters certainly help a lot, but they could not prevent a hundred big 
bombs on Skaanland yesterday.’”' In fact, two days later the combined 
efforts of the Hurricane and Gladiator squadrons were to see off a major 
Luftwaffe attack,” and, over the final fortnight of the campaign, they 
claimed a remarkable thirty-seven confirmed and seventeen unconfirmed 
kills.” If they were not always able to achieve local air superiority, they 
were able, more often than not, to deny it to the enemy and, in doing so, 
to demonstrate what might have been achieved in central Norway. 

One of the most contentious issues of the evacuation was the strict 
instruction, as part of the order from London on 24 May, that the Norwe- 
gians were not to be told of the intention to leave.** Not only did success 
depend entirely on secrecy, but there was also a fear that if the Norwegian 
government knew that the British were cutting and running, it might seek 
an immediate armistice. Elaborate deception measures were used to 
deceive the Norwegians that the withdrawals and evacuations already 
taking place were part of a move to transfer the main base to Tromsø, 
‘which will make possible reinforcement of North Eastern Norway if a 
German threat should develop’. The deception extended to telling a 
departing British logistic unit that it was going to Tromsg, but taking it to 
Scapa, where it was held incommunicado to preserve security. All of this 
was most distasteful to the commanders in theatre. On 27 May Cork told 
London that ‘General Béthouart represented to General Auchinleck, who 
completely agrees with him, that there may be extreme difficulty in 
withdrawing [British and] French troops now fighting side by side with 
Norwegians in contact with enemy without betraying them. The War 
Cabinet considered the subject on the same day but deferred a decision, 
doing so again two days later.” Meanwhile, Béthouart signalled his mili- 
tary superiors in Paris, ‘I am operating with Norwegian troops whom, for 
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reasons of national honour, I will not abandon in difficulties on the 
battlefield.” On 30 May Auchinleck unburdened himself to Dill on 
the subject, “The worst of all is the need for lying to all and sundry in 
order to preserve secrecy. The situation vis-a-vis the Norwegians is 
particularly difficult and one feels a despicable creature in pretending that 
we are going on fighting, when we are going to quit at once.’”” 

On the evening of 31 May the War Cabinet at last agreed that the 
Norwegian government could be informed, and the next day Dormer 
broke the news to them.*° This was, unsurprisingly, greeted by ‘a feeling 
of soreness and disillusionment’.*’ After much debate and heart- 
searching, King Haakon and the government decided to take exile in 
Britain and were taken off in a warship. General Ruge insisted on 
remaining with his army, knowing that this would mean imprisonment. 

The evacuation of the 25,000-strong Allied force, which took place 
between 4 and 8 June, was a well-organised operation and no mean feat. 
It also had luck on its side. Over the five-day period of the evacuation, low 
cloud and rain prevented serious interference from the Luftwaffe. 
The ground troops managed to withdraw successfully, due in large part 
to the Norwegian troops who covered their retreat, and operational secur- 
ity was maintained throughout — possibly aided by the severance of the 
undersea cable linking telecommunications from Narvik to the south’? 
One of the outstanding feats was the evacuation of the Hurricanes from 
Bardufoss. It had been expected that the planes would have to be aban- 
doned, but the crews decided to attempt a landing on the carrier HMS 
Glorious — the first time Hurricanes had ever attempted a carrier landing — 
and they did so without mishap. The final convoy departed on 8 June. The 
Norwegian Army capitulated the following day, and within twenty-four 
hours, the Germans were back in what remained of Narvik. 

There was one final tragedy to be played out in the British campaign in 
Norway. In mid-May Raeder and the Kriegsmarine staff proposed an offen- 
sive operation (Operation Juno) to interdict British sea communications 
with Norway, starting at the end of the month. As the situation in Narvik 
deteriorated, the plan expanded to include attacks on British shipping in the 
Narvik/Harstad area and to open and maintain a supply line for Feurstein’s 
2 Mountain Division, hurrying north. The task force for Operation Juno — 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Hipper and four destroyers — left Kiel on 4 June. 
Four days later, now with signals intelligence reporting a possible British 
evacuation, it sighted an aircraft carrier and two escorting destroyers en 
route from Narvik to Scapa. The carrier was Glorious, returning outside a 
convoy, accompanied by Ardent and Acasta. None of the carrier’s reconnais- 
sance aircraft was deployed. Within two hours, all three ships had been sunk 
and 1,500 lives lost. There were only forty-five survivors.” 
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The reason for allowing the three ships to travel outside a convoy was 
given in the official history as Glorious’s shortage of fuel.** The truth only 
emerged some fifty years later when a court ordered the publication of 
the findings of the board of enquiry. These show that the real reason was 
the captain’s impatience to get home — bizarrely, to court martial his 
senior RAF subordinate and that, even more bizarrely, he was given 
permission to do. Deploying reconnaissance aircraft was standard prac- 
tice, and the captain’s failure to do so rightly attracts strong criticism, as 
does his failure to deploy a proper lookout.” It also emerged, separately, 
that the Admiralty failed to alert the Fleet to warnings from Bletchley 
Park of a possible German offensive action, or even officially to inform 
Coastal Command of the evacuation.*° The fact that Scharnhorst was 
badly damaged in the encounter as a result of heroic action by Acasta and 
Ardent, and that Gneisenau was torpedoed by a submarine and badly 
damaged on the way home, was little compensation. 

The sinking of Glorious, Ardent and Acasta was a tragedy which obscured 
the fact that the final operations of the campaign — the capture of Narvik 
and the evacuation — had otherwise been highly successful and the very 
antithesis of the chaotic fumbling of the deployments to Norway and of 
much of the subsequent campaign. Commanders in-theatre had success- 
fully resisted pressure from London, and particularly from the Prime 
Minister, to rush the assault, and the results vindicated their judgment. 
Churchill, of course, did not share this perception. A week after the evacu- 
ation he wrote to the Secretary of State for War, ‘I hope before any fresh 
appointment is given to General Auchinleck, the whole story of the slack 
and feeble manner in which the operations at Narvik were conducted, and 
the failure to make an earlier assault on Narvik town, will be considered. Let 
me know the dates when General Auchinleck was in effective command.”*’ 

There had been one other notable casualty of the campaign, and of the 
ongoing campaign in France. On the eve of the attack on Narvik, and 
with the evacuation of Dunkirk just beginning, Churchill had replaced 
Ironside as CIGS with Dill. According to Churchill, there was a ‘very 
strong feeling’ in the War Cabinet and high military circles that Dill 
should succeed Ironside and that Ironside ‘volunteered the proposal’ 
that he should cease to be the CIGS and agreed instead to command 
Home Forces.” Much more likely is the account of Colonel Leslie 
Hollis, member of the Cabinet secretariat, who was present at the time. 
According to him, Churchill told Ironside that ‘it had been decided’ to 
appoint Dill in his place, and that he could become commander of Home 
Forces.” Either way, Ironside was out as CIGS. 


23 Conclusions 


In terms of its immediate outcome, the campaign in Norway was a 
decisive victory for the Germans. They had gained their strategic object- 
ive of the occupation of Norway, and done so in an astonishingly short 
time, inflicting a humiliating defeat on Britain and France in the process. 
They had achieved all of this at a remarkably low cost in terms of 
casualties: a total of around 4,000 Germans killed. Of these, the majority 
(2,375) had been lost at sea. The number of their soldiers killed in the 
land campaign amounted to only 1,317.' By comparison, the five-week 
campaign in Poland had cost the German Army some 16,000 killed. 

Assessing the Allied casualty numbers is harder. In the land campaign, 
the official casualty figures include wounded and missing, totalling 1,869 
British casualties and about 530 French and Polish combined.” British 
lives lost at sea totalled around 2,500. Norwegian lives lost amounted to 
around 860 military and 400 civilians.’ 

In summary, when compared to other campaigns in the Second World 
War, the overall number of casualties in the land campaign was very low. 

In terms of materiel, the Allied armies’ losses in weapons, vehicles and 
equipment were not heavy, but were nonetheless significant; the losses 
could be ill-afforded. In the air, the British lost 163 aircraft — many of 
them obsolete Gladiators.* The Luftwaffe lost more aircraft — a total of 
242, one-third of them transports,’ but this represented a much smaller 
proportion of its aircraft fleet. Overall, naval losses on each side were 
broadly comparable. The Royal Navy’s losses included an aircraft car- 
rier, two cruisers (plus three badly damaged), seven destroyers (with 
eight badly damaged) and four submarines. In addition, the French 
and Polish also lost one destroyer each. German losses included three 
cruisers (plus two badly damaged), ten destroyers (plus six damaged) 
and six U-boats, with three battleships badly damaged. Given the 
respective sizes of the British and German navies, however, the German 
losses were hugely disproportionate and strategically significant, 
amounting to roughly half their surface fleet. Although German posses- 
sion of naval bases in Norway weakened British control of the northern 
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approaches to the Atlantic and provided bases for damaging raids on the 
Murmansk convoys, the geostrategic advantage was partially offset by the 
British occupation of Iceland. The strategic threat posed to the Allies by 
the Kriegsmarine surface fleet was rendered decidedly limited. The 
extent to which these German losses were a factor in Hitler’s decision 
not to attempt an invasion of Britain is debatable. 

Other longer-term strategic outcomes were a mixed blessing for the 
victors. By denying Norway to the Allies, Germany secured its northern 
flank. But continued access to Swedish iron ore in winter turned out to 
be of limited value; firstly, the Germans’ own highly effective sabotage of 
the port installations prior to the Allied attack rendered the port inopera- 
tive for twelve months; secondly, Germany now had access to the much 
larger French iron ore mines in Lorraine. Nor did the Norwegian econ- 
omy provide much of strategic importance to Germany; the major asset — 
the mercantile fleet — was in British hands. The German victory did, of 
course, provide an immediate enhancement to German prestige and a 
commensurate lowering of that of the Allies, particularly in the eyes of 
neutral countries. The greatest impact was on Sweden and Finland, both 
of which were to come within the German orbit of influence. Further 
afield, however, the diplomatic implications of the German victory in 
Norway were completely eclipsed by that on the Western Front. Against 
these variable benefits, the requirement to garrison Norway in the face of 
a continuing perceived threat of British invasion and to police it in the 
presence of an increasingly active resistance movement became a con- 
siderable drain on German military resources. By 1945, the German 
garrison numbered almost 400,000 soldiers.° 

A significant consequence of the campaign in Norway was the impact 
on Hitler’s position in Germany. As the chief protagonist of 
Wesertibung, and overall director of the campaign, its stunning success 
was a personal triumph for the Führer and portrayed as such to the 
German people. For Hitler, personally, the victory affirmed to himself 
his military genius, strengthened his faith in his intuition, vindicated his 
over-ruling of his military advisers, justified his micro-management of 
tactical detail, and encouraged his gambling instinct. These reactions 
were all to be confirmed by his victory on the Western Front, and all to 
stand him and Germany in extremely poor stead in the future. In the 
same vein, OKW — the German Armed Forces High Command - also 
saw its star in the ascendant as a result of Weserübung. Again, this was to 
serve Germany poorly in future campaigns. 

For Britain, the major consequence was the demise of Chamberlain 
and his replacement by Churchill. Bearing in mind the part Churchill 
had played in the failure of the campaign, it was certainly ironic that he 
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was the main political beneficiary and — bearing in mind the part that he 
was to play in Hitler’s downfall — that the Fuhrer had inadvertently 
brought him to power. A further beneficial effect for Britain was the 
way that Churchill, as Prime Minister, did business, not least his imme- 
diate reduction in the size of the War Cabinet, the formation of a Defence 
Committee with himself as chairman and his direct engagement with the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and Joint Planners. The extent to which he, 
personally, learnt lessons from the campaign is more open to question. 

For Norway, the outcome and consequences were grave. Apart from 
the military and civilian casualties, and the destruction of whole towns 
such as Namsos and Andalsnes, the Norwegian people were subjected to 
five years of Nazi rule. There was, however, good reason for national 
pride in looking back on the spirit of resistance, both at the time of the 
invasion and during the occupation. A major long-term political conse- 
quence was the public mood of ‘Never Again April 9th’ and the govern- 
ment’s decision to abandon neutrality and join the North Atlantic 
Alliance. 


What, though, of the reasons for British campaign failure? 


Two are obvious and have been analysed earlier: the catastrophic failure 
of intelligence which allowed Operation Wesertibung to achieve com- 
plete strategic surprise and the domination of German air power which 
proved decisive. The combination of these two factors made it almost 
impossible for the Allies to retrieve the situation and turn it to their 
advantage. Many analyses of the campaign focus almost exclusively on 
these factors and, in doing so, obscure other flaws which together com- 
bined to prescribe disaster. As in most campaigns, it is necessary to go 
back to the very outset of campaign planning and examine the anatomy 
of the campaign to understand the factors which influenced its outcome. 

A retrospective examination of the campaign in Norway can easily 
under-estimate the scale of the challenge presented by its context and 
circumstances. The international situation was not only particularly 
complex, ambiguous and uncertain, with many different and often con- 
flicting factors to be taken into consideration, but also fast moving. What 
appeared to be a sensible course of action one day was highly question- 
able the next. Failure to take this into account exaggerates the perception 
of vacillation, indecision and inconsistency of purpose on the part of the 
policymakers and strategists. Moreover, the theatre of operations was, 
itself, full of highly testing geographic and climatic challenges — a country 
1,000 miles from north to south, much of it mountainous and sparsely 
populated, with its northern area within the Arctic Circle. British 
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ignorance about Norway and the Norwegians compounded these chal- 
lenges. Faced with the complete strategic surprise with which operations 
commenced, and having been ‘completely outwitted’, the British had 
only limited options to retrieve the situation, particularly against an 
enemy as adept as were the Germans. Additionally, amphibious oper- 
ations are amongst the most challenging and unforgiving in the military 
lexicon. Furthermore, this was, for the Allies, the first land campaign of 
the war, although not for the Germans; thus, the great advantage of 
experience lay with the latter. Finally, this was a campaign which pitted 
democracies against a dictatorship, with all the inherent practical advan- 
tages of the latter in facing fewer constraints, for example, in rapid 
decision-making or the need to act legally and ethically, and without 
the scrutiny of parliament and a relatively free media. In summary, the 
circumstances in both the planning and implementation phases of the 
campaign were highly challenging; the result was bound to reveal any 
weaknesses or lack of preparation, and of these there was no shortage. 

Perhaps the greatest weaknesses of the British campaign can be found 
in an examination of the link between policy and plans. The British 
campaign in Norway had its roots in the War Cabinet’s policy objective 
in September 1939 to prevent the movement of iron ore from Sweden to 
Germany (an economic policy objective). To this was added, from early 
December, the aim of providing support for the Finns against Russia. 
The policy objectives were clear; the strategy, however, was flawed. It 
became almost exclusively focused on how the desired objectives were to 
be delivered rather than giving due consideration throughout as to 
whether they could and should be achieved — and thus whether they were 
sensible and rational. Policy objectives came to be treated, not least by 
the government’s senior military advisers, as imperatives. They gave 
insufficient attention to the question of whether these ‘ends’ of strategy 
were adequately supported by the ways and means available. Without 
this consideration, policy became divorced from reality. Inadequate 
attention was also paid to risk, particularly the compound risk, involved. 
For example, the plan for the original intervention in Norway in Febru- 
ary and early March (Operations Avonmouth, Stratford and Plymouth) 
contained a high number of risks which, together, produced a compound 
risk that was nothing short of a long-odds gamble. Risks such as this were 
insufficiently emphasised to the War Cabinet, leaving its members with 
the impression that they could be tolerated. 

Furthermore, without a continuous and relentless focus on strategy, 
ministers and their advisers lacked consistency of thinking and of con- 
textual guidance for action. Instead, attention became fixated on what to 
do next and on eye-catching tactical schemes, whether or not they were 
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coherent or led to the achievement of strategic objectives. This des- 
cended to a level close to Captain Maund’s caricature of the apparent 
strategy as ““Let’s attack here”, “Let’s go there”, and if anyone else has 
an idea, “Let’s go there, too.” 

Yet the answer was not to focus solely on the campaign and on 
achieving its policy objectives. To do so obscured the context of the 
campaign and its part in the overall policy for the war as a whole. This 
was the long-war policy — the approach that held that it was in the Allies’ 
interests to postpone major offensive operations until military strength 
had been built up. Although, belief in this policy was not unanimous 
within the War Cabinet, or within the Alliance, there was no formal 
consideration as to whether the proposed campaign in Scandinavia, 
which grew to the size of a major military commitment, was consistent 
with the policy or whether it had superseded it or, indeed, whether the 
long-war policy was still appropriate. As so often happens, enthusiasm 
for the campaign developed a momentum of its own. 

Many assessments of the reason for campaign failure in Norway focus 
on the very poor state of the British armed forces at the start of the war 
and the lack of investment that had brought this about. There is ample 
evidence of the weakness of all three armed services at this time and of 
the under-investment that was largely responsible for it. The outcome of 
the campaign might, indeed, have been very different had the services 
been stronger in terms of equipment and trained personnel. But this 
argument cannot be used as vindication for poor strategy. Strategists 
must cut their coat according to the cloth that is to hand. The art of 
good strategy is to improve one’s position to the optimum with the ways 
and means that are available, not to attempt to achieve what would be 
appropriate were better ways and means to hand. 

A major factor in the poor strategy and decision-making that charac- 
terised both the planning and implementation of the campaign can be 
found in the organisation for the higher management of the war. 
Although the comprehensive committee structure ensured the close 
examination of proposed courses of action and plans, it was over- 
bureaucratic and ponderous, occupying too much of the time of minis- 
ters and their principal advisers, often distracting them from more 
important activity and exhausting them in the process. In the month of 
April alone, the War Cabinet met thirty-one times, the Military Coordin- 
ation Committee twenty-one times and the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
forty-two times: for the Chiefs, who attended all three groups (although, 
on occasions, represented by their deputies), a staggering total of ninety- 
four meetings. It was, of course, a structure and system totally unsuited 
to rapid decision-making. The existence of the Military Coordination 
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Committee, in particular, added a layer of management that accom- 
plished little and, when operations began, was actively counter- 
productive to sound and timely decision-making. But seeing these organ- 
isations as organisms further helps explain the poor decisions. The 
relationships between the individuals on all these committees were often 
fractious — their personal chemistry did not result in the whole being 
greater than the sum of its parts; on the contrary, it bordered on the 
dysfunctional. As pressure increased, so fissures in group cohesion 
expanded and multiplied. The atmosphere in the Military Coordination 
Committee became acrimonious and actively detrimental to sound, 
rational decision-making, with, as the official historian recognised, 
‘much intervention ... in the detailed conduct of operations, intervention 
which was often disconcertingly sudden and sometimes seemingly 
impulsive’. In addition, as is so often the case in failed campaigns, 
government departments (in this case, notably the War Office, Admiralty 
and Air Ministry) did not work in concert and harmony, nor achieve an 
integrated approach. In the case of the service ministries, their lack of 
unity of purpose, let alone unity of effort, is striking. 

The Allied campaign failed most obviously at the tactical level, mani- 
fested particularly by the succession of ignominious defeats, withdrawals 
and evacuations, but the outcome was decided at the grand-strategic and 
theatre (or ‘operational’) levels. In fact, there were a number of local 
Allied successes at the tactical level — the naval battles at Narvik, 15 
Brigade’s action at Kvam and Otta, the capture of Narvik, the Hurricanes 
at Bardufoss — but these never added up to the achievement of any 
theatre, let alone grand-strategic, objectives. A distinction between grand 
strategy and theatre strategy was not commonly recognised. One of the 
consequences was that, as J. R. M. Butler observed, ‘[T]he distinction 
between the higher direction of the war and local strategy became blurred 
in practice.’ It was in the theatre-level strategy, planning and manage- 
ment of the campaign — the link and gearing between high-level strategy 
and tactics - that the Germans laid the foundations for campaign success. 
They thought about, and conducted, the campaign as a campaign — a set 
of military operations which lead to the achievement of strategic object- 
ives — rather than just as a number of operations. Almost from the start of 
their planning, they had a commander and staff dedicated to campaign 
design, the same commander and staff who would be responsible for the 
conduct of the campaign (and thus for the consequences of their plans). 
When it came to the implementation of the campaign plan, and 
the rapidly evolving situation which developed (‘no plan survives contact 
with the enemy’’’), the theatre commander and staff were well 
placed to respond, and to develop, coordinate and sequence operations 
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accordingly.'' While, contrary to the original design, Falkenhorst was in 
direct command only of the Army element, he and his headquarters were 
the focal point at the theatre level for coordination and synchronisation of 
the plans and action of all three services. This did not prevent Hitler and 
the OKW from playing the dominant role in campaign direction, but 
fortuitously for the Germans, the Führer’s micro-management did not 
have the damaging effect that it was to have in later campaigns. Finally, 
easily overlooked is the part that Headquarters XXI Group played in the 
highly challenging and completely successful logistical sustainment of the 
campaign. This delivered more than 29,000 troops and 2,000 tons of 
supplies by air and more than 100,000 troops, 100,000 tons of supplies, 
20,000 vehicles and 16,000 horses by sea.'* The logistics operation 
benefitted from a dedicated theatre headquarters, and a highly profes- 
sional one. It is difficult to envisage their British opponents accomplish- 
ing this, even without an enemy. 

From the outset, the Allies thought about their operations in Norway 
not as a campaign, but as a number of separate, discrete operations, for 
example, the land, sea and air operations or the operations in the north 
(around Narvik) and in central Norway (around Trondheim). Further- 
more, combined strategy and planning with the French existed only in 
the most rudimentary, broad-brush way, with the Allied Military 
Committee effectively becoming sidelined. The British Army member, 
Lieutenant General Marshall-Cornwall, considered that their work was 
largely nugatory: ‘I always felt that the results were hardly commensurate 
with our efforts, largely because the Chiefs of Staff were usually too busy 
to pay much attention to our reports or advice.’'’ In terms of British 
planning, no joint-service commander or staff was responsible for these 
operations, even when they grew into what should have been a coherent 
campaign. No single commander was responsible, even within the single 
services. In the Army, for example, planning responsibility was divided 
(in a most unclear way) between the CIGS, with his War Office staff, and 
the tactical commander, Major General Mackesy, with his divisional 
staff. The arrangement was wholly impractical.'* Campaign planning 
required far more focus and detailed attention than could possibly be 
given by the hard-pressed War Office staff. Mackesy, with his very small 
staff in York, might have been expected to plan a small-scale, simple 
operation, but certainly not one as large and complex as was being 
envisaged in Scandinavia. The division of responsibility was never clari- 
fied. Who, for example, was responsible for the provision and coordin- 
ation of detailed intelligence or logistics? After the invasion, an 
intermediate commander — Carton de Wiart — was appointed for land 
operations in central Norway, but without a headquarters; and a week 
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later, Massy, in London, was appointed for the purpose — again without a 
headquarters. Anything approaching effective theatre-level command 
was absent throughout. 

Theatre-level command was a major factor in German success. Firstly, 
it played an important role in preventing the Allies from regaining the 
initiative. At every stage after the invasion, and at every level, the Allies 
found themselves reacting to German moves — what Field Marshal 
Montgomery used to call ‘dancing to the enemy’s tune’.'” The Chiefs 
of Staff and also, notably, Churchill understood the importance of seiz- 
ing back the initiative, and the planned attacks at Narvik and Trondheim, 
though cack-handed, were at least attempts to do so. Theatre-level 
command and control, skilfully applied, allowed the Germans to coord- 
inate and synchronise operations, and to marshal and apply their assets 
such as intelligence, logistics, communications, reserves and air power, 
quickly and efficiently — at least in comparison with the Allies. It also 
allowed them to cope far better with the uncertainties and friction of war 
than could the British, whose command and control remained at the 
military-strategic level. Combined with their military effectiveness and 
relentless aggression, this gave the Germans the ability to do things faster 
than could their opponents — what is referred to in military jargon as ‘high 
tempo’. The Allies were constantly doing things too late — for example, 
the arrival of ground forces at Narvik; the provision of anti-aircraft guns 
just after the Germans had destroyed Namsos and Andalsnes; the estab- 
lishment of an air base at Lesjaskog just after the Luftwaffe had estab- 
lished the ability to destroy it; the reinforcement in central Norway just 
too late to make a difference. The Allies were, therefore, constantly 
‘beaten to the punch’. Furthermore, desperate Allied attempts to regain 
the initiative were a major factor in some of the truly dire administrative 
fiascos of the campaign, as semi-trained, inexperienced staffs tried to cut 
corners in responding to the demands to rush reinforcements and sup- 
plies to hastily planned operations. Lesjaskog stands out as an example. 

The Allied campaign was also impaired by the friction and constraints 
inherent in coalition warfare. The British thought that the French were 
devious, unprincipled and ‘cannot keep a secret!’ — ‘These French!!’ 
chided Cadogan in his diary;*’ ‘The PM told me’, recorded Colville, 
‘[that] he considered Laval the most unscrupulous and unreliable of all 
French politicians — which is saying a lot.’’® In return, the French 
thought the British devious, but also negative, ponderous and overcau- 
tious. As one historian has observed, ‘Underlying suspicion and resent- 
ment were never far below the surface.’'’ At the grand-strategic level, in 
the absence of rigorous strategy, the need to keep the Alliance together 
and functioning — arguably the highest policy priority — often adversely 
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impacted on the adoption of sound plans. For example, the perceived 
fragility of the French government’s position in the face of domestic 
public opinion was a major factor in the British decision to intervene 
on behalf of Finland and, at the end of March, to carry out the mining 
operation in Norwegian waters. French pressure also influenced the 
critical decision immediately after the invasion to give priority to 
Narvik over Trondheim. The main Alliance decision-making forum, 
the Supreme War Council, was often responsible for poor strategy, its 
Meetings being judged by many participants to be successful if the 
atmosphere was cordial — ‘Everything agreed and merry as a marriage 
bell”? — rather than whether sound policies and plans resulted. 

The multinational dimension impacted adversely on operations in 
other ways, particularly in the British failure to seek to understand 
Norwegian culture, get to know Norwegian senior officers or adopt a 
joint approach with the Norwegian military. It was a whole month after 
the invasion before Norway was asked to be represented on the Supreme 
War Council or for Norwegian liaison officers to be invited into British 
service ministries.” From the outset of land operations, the British 
adopted a patronising and deceitful attitude towards the Norwegian 
forces, whom they considered to be primitive and untrustworthy. When 
General Ruge first made contact shortly after the invasion, the British 
should have sent a senior liaison officer to co-locate with him, seek his 
advice and coordinate a joint campaign. Instead, they used service 
attachés. And inexplicably when the military (army) attaché, hastily 
appointed after the invasion, was captured on 23 April, he was not 
replaced until mid-May, despite Ruge’s urging.” Furthermore, with the 
exception of Paget and Auchinleck, British commanders mistrusted the 
local Norwegian commanders and conducted separate and uncoordin- 
ated operations. French commanders, notably Béthouart, were better at 
engaging with, and getting the best out of, their Norwegian counterparts. 

A further factor in British campaign failure was an over-reliance on, 
and pride in, improvisation — what was, and some might say still is, a 
particularly British military characteristic. This was thought to be a key 
area of superiority over the German Army: “They require all their rules to 
be there,’ wrote Ironside, ‘they shrink from improvisation.’”’ The under- 
lying suggestion was that, other things being equal, the gifted amateur 
(particularly the gifted, gentleman amateur) would beat the dull profes- 
sional (particularly the dull, foreign professional) any day. From the 
earliest stage of planning, the British tended to rely on ad hoc solutions, 
for example in the command, supply, transport, protection and prepar- 
ation of its troops.” The practice continued as planning developed and 
the operation grew in size to one which might involve up to five divisions. 
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Too much reliance was placed on improvised groupings and commands: 
Mauriceforce, Sickleforce, Rupertforce, North West Expeditionary 
Force. A reverence for flexibility, adaptability and empiricism became 
undue faith in ‘playing it off the cuff’, which was actually no more than 
‘muddling through’; the ability to improvise became not a useful part of, 
but a substitute for, military doctrine and sound planning. Thus, com- 
manders thought that there was no need to plan far ahead; forces would 
adapt to the situation and exploit opportunities as they developed. 
Troops which departed on one task to one location could be expected 
to be able to redeploy to another task somewhere else and cope with 
whatever they found when they got there (despite the fact that they were 
untrained to do so). Commanders could be deployed without staffs. 
Communications could be improvised. ‘Experience would show’ what 
could and could not be done. This was ill-judged. Paget was at pains in 
his report to underline ‘the need to apply in the field what we have 
practised in peace, to foresee events by careful appreciation of possibil- 
ities and probabilities and thus go a long way towards the avoidance of 
“ad hoc” plans and improvisations.” These were wise words. 

The campaign also suffered from what has become a notable feature of 
more modern campaigns: oversensitivity to the perceived imperative that 
‘something must be done’. The media clamour for action — any action — 
built up to such an extent in March 1940 that it was hard to resist. The 
temptation for those responsible for policy to bow to the call proved to be 
too great and led to decisions which paid insufficient heed to the conse- 
quences. This was reckless. Hoare was later to reflect, with admirable 
humility, ‘the fault ... was the rashness of undertaking a military oper- 
ation for which we were not prepared, and in failing to resist the outcry 
for action when waiting was the only wise course. The result was disas- 
trous failure.’”° If part of the reason for precipitate action can be found in 
J. R. M. Butler‘s comment that ‘British Ministers [were] acutely sensitive 
to public opinion’ and that ‘Mr Chamberlain ... often paid excessive 
attention to the probable effect of our measures on public opinion’,”’ 
more recent campaigns would suggest that they have not been alone in 
this respect. 

Finally, there was underestimation of the extent to which warfare is 
subject to Clausewitzian friction — ‘the only concept that more or less 
corresponds to the factors that distinguish real war from war on paper’.”® 
There was a naive faith that, whatever the plan, it would dominate events 
and that friction, if it existed, could somehow be controlled. This was 
hubris. Insufficient attention was paid by British decision-makers as to 
how the enemy might disrupt their plans, how operations dependent on 
perfect synchronisation might fall victim to the unexpected, how troops 
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prepared for a single, limited task (garrisoning a town) might suddenly 
become involved in a completely different one (manoeuvre operations), 
how untested communications might fail and how language problems 
would result in misunderstandings. There was little attention, too, paid 
to the notion that ‘[w]ar is the realm of chance. No human activity gives 
it greater scope. No other has such incessant dealings with this 
intruder.’*’ Yet chance — luck — was, indeed, an incessant intruder 
throughout the campaign. For example, the weather at the time of the 
German invasion played a large part in its success, just as it did in 
covering the final British evacuation. Moreover, but for the technical 
failure of the German torpedoes, Narvik would be remembered not as 
a triumph for the Royal Navy, but as a disaster. However, such was the 
degree of wishful thinking and complacency among British decision- 
makers and their advisers that they appear to have assumed that if luck 
was involved, the coin would always come down heads-up. In this regard, 
we should remind ourselves of the particular susceptibility of warfare to 
Sod’s Law — the apocryphal law that says that if something can go wrong, 
it will.” Sod would have derived considerable satisfaction from the 
British campaign in Norway. 

Did the campaign at least have the redeeming feature of providing 
valuable lessons which led to success and saved lives later in the war? 
Various ‘lessons learned’ reports were produced by individuals and 
organisations — for example, a brief inquiry by Hankey into the intelli- 
gence failures surrounding the German invasion’! and the War Office’s 
report on the tactical and administrative lessons of the campaign” — but 
there was no official, overarching report such as that produced after the 
fall of France.’’ Churchill may have preferred it to remain that way. He 
had had, after all, to deal with the Dardanelles enquiry in 1916-1917. 
The lesson-learning process was not helped by the tendency for denial in 
the Army reports that were produced; for example, claiming that ‘man 
for man the British soldier is far superior to his German counterpart’** or 
blaming defeat on a stab-in-the-back by ubiquitous, treacherous 
‘Quislings‘ and Fifth Columnists, with which Norway was allegedly 
‘riddled’ and ‘infested’.*’ Nevertheless, Sir Ian Jacob, a well-placed 
observer, later commented, ‘I do not think it is too much to say that it 
was out of the confusion of the Norway campaign that the good organisa- 
tion of later campaigns sprang.’*° 

As far as lessons from the air campaign are concerned, in the opinion 
of one air power expert, ‘[T]here is little evidence that experience was 
assimilated and applied to other campaigns.’*’ The most obvious lessons 
unique to the Norwegian campaign were those in the naval campaign, in 
tri-service operations and in amphibious warfare in particular. It was no 
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coincidence that a Directorate of Combined Operations was immediately 
created, although ironic — and typical of the Norwegian campaign — that 
it was formed two days after the final evacuation was completed.*® 
Nevertheless, it required several more operations, for example in Dakar, 
Crete and Dieppe, for the lessons identified from Norway to be learnt 
and applied. Further lessons about naval command and control, and 
inter-service cooperation, were learnt from an inquiry into the tragic loss 
of the Glorious.’ Some lessons which should have been learnt from the 
campaign were not, including the vulnerability of surface ships to air 
attack, to which the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse in 
1941 bore witness.*° Less obviously, lessons were learnt and applied in 
the handling of intelligence, in particular enhancing the role of the JIC, 
improving signals intelligence and establishing the Inter-Service Topo- 
graphical Department.*’ Finally, a study of this campaign suggests the 
value of a quick internal audit, while a campaign is ongoing, of the 
campaign conduct and the appropriateness of the machinery of govern- 
ment to manage it. Had such an audit been carried out in, say, January or 
March, it might have identified some of the critical deficiencies that were 
later to have such momentous consequences. 


So where does the responsibility for campaign failure lie? 


It was clear from an early stage that the War Cabinet was not well tuned 
to the demands of making strategy or for managing and directing a war, 
even a phoney war. Chamberlain’s predilection for compromise and 
consensus and for avoiding unpleasantness and postponing difficult 
decisions, and his unfamiliarity with the military machine he was 
directing, were not conducive to hammering out coherent strategy, nor 
did his managerial leadership style provide the leadership, direction and 
drive necessary in war. Too often, he showed a reluctance to lay down 
the hard priorities which effective higher direction of a war demands and 
which inevitably results in some people being disappointed or offended. 
Too often he failed to keep the War Cabinet’s focus on grand strategy, 
instead allowing his colleagues to indulge their enthusiasm for minor 
strategy and tactics. As Ian Jacob observed, he was ‘always out of his 
depth in military matters,’** or, in Ironside’s words, ‘hopelessly unmili- 
tary.” His great disadvantage was not that he did not know the answers 
but that he did not know enough about the subject to know the right 
questions to ask. As Prime Minister he must bear the ultimate responsi- 
bility, including that for the unsuitable machinery of government — in 
particular, the unwieldy committee structure — which proved so cumber- 
some to planning, so debilitating to decision-makers and advisers and so 
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counterproductive to rapid decision-making. Churchill rightly described 
the system as representing ‘the maximum of study and the minimum of 
action. It was all very well to say that everything had been thought of. The 
crux of the matter was — had anything been done?’** Chamberlain was 
also responsible for appointing as the chairman of the Military Coordin- 
ation Committee someone whose judgment and conduct, during his 
tenure of the appointment, not only led to a number of critically poor 
decisions but also exhausted and debilitated his colleagues — someone 
whom Chamberlain was unable to control: Churchill. 

Within the War Cabinet, Churchill admirably embodied fighting 
spirit, but his immense frustration with the lack of it in his colleagues 
contributed to his increasingly erratic judgment. Indeed, a considerable 
responsibility for the failure of the campaign falls on Churchill — as he, 
himself, acknowledged. In his history of the Second World War he 
admitted, ‘Considering the prominent part I played in these events, it is 
a marvel that I survived.’*’ In the draft for the book he had gone even 
further: ‘[I]t was a marvel — I really do not know how I survived’,*° and to 
Ismay he confided, ‘I certainly bore an exceptional measure of responsi- 
bility for the brief and disastrous Norwegian Campaign.’*’ Yet, despite 
this self-deprecating aside, he uses the book to defend his reputation, 
assiduously offloading the blame for failures and his own errors of 
judgment onto the shoulders of others — political colleagues, advisers, 
senior commanders and Allies. 

Churchill came to dominate both Chamberlain’s War Cabinet and the 
Military Coordination Committee. But his exceptional powers of advo- 
cacy, and his remarkable ability to overcome opposition through a mix- 
ture of persuading, inspiring, cajoling and browbeating opponents, was 
not matched during this campaign by the wisdom of his judgment. In the 
Military Coordination Committee, decisions came to be made as a result 
of instinct, impulse and emotion rather than rationality. The intensity of 
Churchill’s passion became his own worst enemy. His single-minded 
pursuit of what he called, ‘my pet ... my first love’*® — Narvik — 
amounted to a dangerous obsession that blinded him to logic, reason 
and the objective, dispassionate consideration of strategy. As a future 
CIGS was to remark of him, ‘He is like a child that has set its mind on 
some forbidden toy. It is no good explaining to him that it will cut his 
fingers or burn him. The more you explain, the more fixed he becomes in 
his idea.’*° Ironside, too, and independently, followed the same analogy: 
‘He is so like a child in many ways. He tires of a thing, and then wants to 
hear no more of it.’”° 

Churchill’s domination of the Admiralty was at times pejorative. 
Chamberlain became aware: he ‘does enjoy planning a campaign or an 
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operation himself so much and he believes so earnestly in his own idea 
(for the moment) that he puts intenser pressure on his staff than he 
realises. The result is apt to be that they are bullied into a sulky silence — 
a most dangerous position in war.’?' This was also true of Churchill’s 
relationship with the Chiefs of Staff. As J. R. M. Butler so delicately put 
it, ‘[T]he guess may be hazarded that the Chiefs of Staff were sometimes 
induced by the forceful personality of the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
lend support to bold enterprises against their better judgement.” 
Churchill may well have been ruefully recalling this set of Chiefs of Staff 
when he later asserted, ‘Why, you may take the most gallant sailor, the 
most intrepid airman, or the most audacious soldier, put them at a table 
together — what do you get? The sum of their fears? [Emphasis in 
original.]°? 

Churchill’s own description of his way of going about business has a 
certain black humour to it, but is nonetheless revealing. ‘All I wanted’, he 
wrote, ‘was compliance with my wishes after reasonable discussion.’”* 
Although he was careful never to give a direct order which overruled 
clearly stated military advice, his application of what he called ‘mental 
reconnaissance in force’? too often came close to pressurising com- 
manders — for example, Cork and Mackesy — into action that would have 
led to disaster. Within the Admiralty, he ‘constantly interfered with 
operational matters’.’° And his fascination with tactical-level detail and 
gadgetry — such as designs for fluvial mines, trench-cutting machines, 
concrete ships, dummy ships, fire ships, the allocation of Lewis guns to 
small craft, schemes for putting wax in soldiers ears to deaden the noise 
of battle?” — not only distracted him from focusing on strategic issues but 
also, as Brian Bond has pointed out, meant that ‘an enormous amount of 
time and energy was taken up in resisting an obsessive and obstinate First 
Lord’.** Ian Jacob, so often a perceptive observer, later remarked that the 
difference between Churchill as team member and team leader was ‘the 
difference between a human dynamo when humming at the periphery 
and when driving at the centre’.”” 

Churchill showed, throughout the campaign from its earliest incep- 
tion, an ignorance of, and disdain for, logistics worthy of the cavalry 
subaltern he once had been, and perhaps, at heart, still was. If, as is 
sometimes said, ‘amateurs talk tactics; professionals talk logistics’,°° 
Churchill was a proudly consummate amateur. Finally, he was largely 
responsible for some of the worst strategic blunders of the campaign — for 
example, the critical decision to offload the troops and deploy the fleet on 
7 April and the prioritisation of Narvik over Trondheim in the following 
days. It is hard not to conclude that, for Churchill, the amphibious 
operations at both places represented opportunities to exorcise the ghosts 
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of Gallipoli and vindicate his judgment. It may seem obvious and com- 
monplace to say so, but the Norwegian campaign was not his finest hour. 

The other members of the War Cabinet, although they played a lesser 
role in campaign failure, cannot escape their individual and collective 
responsibility. They were too ready to accept the military advice they 
were given, apparently reluctant to cross-examine the Chiefs, even when 
the proposed military plans were manifestly flawed or obviously highly 
risky. At the same time, they were happy to dismiss the Chiefs’ advice if it 
conflicted with their personal predilections or agendas, for example, 
telling the Chiefs that an assessment of the likelihood of a German 
invasion of Norway ‘was a political matter which was for the War Cabinet 
to deal with, and which did not lie within the province of the Chiefs of 
Staff.°' Ministers also allowed themselves to be too easily distracted 
from discussion of grand strategy, their main business, by discussion of 
tactics — what Ironside characterised as ‘playing with tin soldiers on a 
map’°* — and with media presentation; in other words, a reluctance to be 
shifted from their comfort zone. They had not developed the habit of 
thinking strategically, so that when confronted with crisis, and the need 
to address it in strategic terms, they were unable to do so. 

The War Cabinet had, however, developed a habit of mind which was 
not only dangerous but also infectious to those around them — that of 
wishful thinking. Liddell Hart commented on this at the time: 


There has been too much wishful thinking in our foreign policy. And in our 
attitude to the military conditions underlying it. We need to approach these 
problems not with the desire to suit our conclusions to our interests, but in the 
spirit, and with the method of the scientist - whose predominant interest is to 
discover the truth. °’? 


This wishful thinking had two particularly pernicious effects. One effect 
was the lazy assumption, conscious or subconscious, which gradually 
seems to have gained ground in the minds of many ministers (and their 
advisers), that the whole plan was an academic exercise — for various 
reasons, it would never really happen, and therefore did not really matter. 
The other effect was that, in the warm glow of optimism, there was a 
reluctance of those who were not swept along by it to confront it for fear 
of being branded as pessimists and doom-mongers. There was a danger- 
ous absence of hard-headed realism. Reading the minutes of the War 
Cabinet and other top committees, one is struck by the prevalence of the 
phrase, ‘It was hoped that ...’ (‘It was hoped that we should soon be able 
to block the railway between Narvik and the frontier’;°* ‘It was hoped 
that Brigadier Morgan would reach Dombås by 21st April;° ‘It was 
hoped that these bombers would be able to reach Trondheim 
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aerodrome’®°), Ministers seemed happy to accept such statements and to 


work on the basis of hope. In this vein, it is notable that, although the 
War Cabinet was full of individuals of very high intellect, they often failed 
to apply real intellectual rigour to the issues brought before them. Some 
ministers, notably Halifax, Stanley and Hankey, were, on occasions, 
prepared to question the viability of policy proposals, but even they 
deferred too easily to Churchill’s apparent experience and powers of 
persuasion or to Chamberlain’s desire for consensus and compromise. 
Halifax, for example, was thought by Rab Butler to have agreed to the 
final decision to mine Norwegian waters ‘only ... because of his loyalty to 
the PM’.°’ A perceptive, young civil servant at the Ministry for Economic 
Warfare (and future leader of the Labour Party), Hugh Gaitskell, pro- 
vided a thought-provoking observation in his deprecation of 
Chamberlain and his ministers at the time: ‘these old gentlemen, with 
their optimistic twaddle’.°° 

At times the War Cabinet appeared remarkably disengaged from 
strategic-level military planning and decision-making, exercising insuffi- 
cient supervision. At other times, its members, notably Churchill, 
became over-involved in detailed orders at the operational and even 
tactical levels, also to the detriment of campaign success. That Cabinet 
members responsible for the direction and conduct of war have every 
right to involve themselves in decision-making, including military 
decision-making, at every level is not disputed. As historians such as Eliot 
Cohen and Hew Strachan have pointed out, there should be no such 
thing as a ‘politics-free zone’.°’ But exercising this right to the optimum 
degree is an art, and one requiring fine judgment. As events in early 1940 
showed, the penalties for getting this judgment wrong can be severe. 

That Chamberlain’s War Cabinet fell some way short of the ideal in its 
conduct of strategy and in the direction of the war was cruelly exposed by 
the Norwegian campaign, but it need not have been disastrous had the 
Cabinet been served by a strong team of military advisers — the Chiefs of 
Staff. Sadly, this was not the case. Indeed, as the planning developed, the 
Cabinet was increasingly ill-served in this respect, although the extent of 
this only became obvious when forces were deployed to Norway. The 
Cabinet — any Cabinet — could, with some justification, have every right 
to expect the Chiefs of Staff to be expert military advisers; to have a deep 
understanding of strategy; to give consistently sound and coherent 
defence-wide advice; to be up to date with developments in warfare; 
and to act with foresight, imagination and good judgment. On this 
occasion, however, all these expectations were misplaced. 

The Chiefs were quick to criticise the War Cabinet’s lack of strategic 
understanding — Ironside frequently confided in his diary his frustration 
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with ministers’ lack of strategic comprehension — but the Chiefs’ own 
understanding was decidedly shallow. They appeared to hold three 
assumptions about the meaning of the word strategy (as a process) that 
was almost guaranteed to result in bad strategy — that is to say a course of 
action where the ends to be achieved are grossly out of balance with the 
available ways and means. The first of these assumptions was an overly 
hierarchical, simplistic perception of strategy as the servant of policy. 
Thus they saw their constitutional role as providing advice to ministers 
and then implementing their wishes. Such a process did not take into 
account the need for discourse and, if necessary, robust debate, albeit 
accepting that, following the principle of ‘civilian primacy’, when formal 
political direction is given, it should be followed. This, in turn, led to the 
assumption that strategy was a one-way street: the sole object of strategy 
was to produce a plan for the implementation of policy. This did not take 
into account the possibility that what might be desirable politically might 
also be unachievable. If this were the case, there was a requirement — 
indeed, a duty — to return to their political masters to adjust the ends to be 
achieved or to accept responsibility for the risks and consequences of not 
doing so. The third assumption followed: strategy was a one-off process 
and that once a decision had been reached, strategy ended and imple- 
mentation took over. This disregarded the need for strategy to be con- 
tinuous, dynamic and iterative if policy and plans are to remain relevant 
to evolving circumstances and events. Doctrine about the place and role 
of strategy had become blinkered dogma. It excluded common sense. 

Thus, when the War Cabinet expressed a desire to proceed with 
proposals for the ‘major project’ (the expedition through Norway to 
Sweden), the Chiefs saw it as their business to provide a plan for doing 
so rather than also to warn that the necessary ways and means were 
grossly inadequate. When their advice was ignored and the risks 
increased still further, they did not return to ministers to re-present the 
risks and advise on the options for adjustment of the policy. At times, 
the Chiefs virtually dispensed with strategy altogether in arriving at 
their plan, justifying this by saying that ‘the stakes are high, but the prize 
of success is great’.’” Moreover, their consideration of risk was often 
cavalier in the extreme. They appeared loath to present the War Cabinet 
with a full picture of the risks involved, possibly because to do so would 
seem faint-hearted or defeatist, possibly because they did not want the 
War Cabinet to interfere with their plans, perhaps because they would 
have to admit the lack of preparedness of the forces involved. Whatever 
the motive, this was reckless behaviour. It was — and is — the role and duty 
of the Chiefs of Staff to confront wishful thinking with realism and ‘to 
speak truth unto power’. 
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A further major flaw was the Chiefs’ failure to recognise their own 
limitations. They seemed to believe that, by virtue of their exalted 
appointments, they knew best, failing to recognise or acknowledge the 
quality and wisdom of their own advisers, in particular the Joint Planners. 
The latter had a much better understanding of strategy than did the 
Chiefs, based not on any doctrine, but on common sense — the need to 
balance ends, ways and means, establish priorities and manage risk. The 
Joint Planners also brought incisive minds and intellectual rigour to the 
conduct of strategy and generally provided excellent advice based on 
sound judgment. Yet the Chiefs frequently ignored this advice, for 
example, favouring Narvik over Trondheim as the priority for action on 
the day of the invasion. The Joint Planners were also consistent in their 
warnings whenever they considered that the ways and means failed to 
support the ends — for example, over the vulnerability to air attack of 
proposed Allied land operations in central Norway. Again, the Chiefs 
frequently either dismissed these warnings — ‘Experience would show 
whether or not substantial forces could be maintained in the face of air 
attack’’’ — or watered them down — ‘We do not consider that undue 
weight should be given to the inherent difficulties of the enterprise’? — 
or, on at least one occasion, effectively suppressed the Joint Planners’ 
report.” 

On other occasions the Chiefs provided good advice but failed to press 
it with sufficient force. When their advice was ignored or rejected in 
meetings of the War Cabinet or Military Coordination Committee, they 
did not return to the charge, even when the result was clearly leading into 
danger. It was their duty to do so. They appear, however, to have 
believed that their duty had been done if their case had been presented 
or that, constitutionally, they were prohibited from vigorous debate with 
ministers. On occasions, this had far-reaching consequences. For 
example, when in late March the War Cabinet was showing signs of 
resurrecting the intervention in Norway, the Chiefs failed to emphasise, 
before it was too late, that the expedition had been stood-down, that 
some of the key units had actually been disbanded, that the necessary 
detailed planning had ceased and, thus, that it would take weeks to make 
ready a force. In a further example, on 9 April the Chiefs left a meeting 
with the Joint Planners, fully agreeing that Trondheim and Bergen 
should have priority over Narvik, only to go straight into a meeting of 
the War Cabinet which, with no apparent intervention by the Chiefs, 
agreed almost the opposite. They allowed ministers — and, perhaps, on 
occasions, themselves — to be seduced by large, impressive arrows on 
planning maps (today it would be PowerPoint) without taking due 
account of the fact that the arrows illustrated possible movement, not 
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necessarily a feasible operation. Above all, the Chiefs came to be in thrall 
to the overbearing personality of Winston Churchill. They failed to stand 
up to him. It did not have to be like that. General Sir Alan Brooke, as 
CIGS, was later to show that it could be done. 

The Chiefs also consistently failed to give Defence-wide advice. As the 
official historian observed, “The Chiefs of Staff... had not yet become 
fully accustomed to teamwork and still represented primarily the inter- 
ests and viewpoints of their several Departments.’’* Indeed, the cam- 
paign suffered from the fact that the individual Chiefs were often pulling 
in diametrically different directions, ignoring the needs of the other 
services (but not their shortcomings) and acting contrary to the interests 
of Defence as a whole. This amounted to single-service chauvinism. ’” 
J. R. M. Butler was unusually forthright in his verdict: 


[T]heir views were as often as not conveyed to the War Cabinet by each Chief of 
Staff treating separately whatever appeared to belong mainly to the business of his 
own Department. Thus the directions issued from London for the conduct of the 
combined operations in Norway came from an Admiralty which had a greater 
immediate interest in blockade measures, a War Office all too conscious of its 
heavy commitments in France, and an Air Ministry whose first concern was the 
air defence of Great Britain.’° 


It is worth recalling Ismay’s comments on this: 


The Chief of the Naval Staff and the Chief of the Imperial General staff acted 
with sturdy independence. They appointed their respective commanders without 
consultation with each other; and, worse still, they gave orders to those 
commanders without harmonising them. Thereafter, they continued to issue 
separate orders to them. Thus confusion was worse confounded. ’” 


In Moulton’s view, ‘The air staff... seemed to take quiet satisfaction that 
an air force should beat a navy, even though it was a German air force 
and a British navy.’ 

It might be pleaded in defence of the Chiefs that the need for a more 
joint approach had not been recognised at the time, that they were merely 
following past precedent and that their conduct in this matter was no 
worse than that of many of their predecessors (or, indeed, as it has turned 
out, many of their successors). All of this is true, but it does not reflect 
well upon their wisdom; de Lee refers to their failure to act together for 
the benefit of the whole as ‘corporate autism’.’’ (As it happens, the 
German armed forces were not, themselves, free from inter-service jeal- 
ousies and pettiness, nor was their inter-service cooperation as exemplary 
as is sometimes claimed.) It should also be noted that the Chiefs were 
under great pressure throughout the period, with their time taken up by 
endless meetings, and clearly considered that their time was best spent 
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within the Whitehall bubble. As a result, none of them got out much to 
visit their services, and so they became increasingly out of touch with 
reality.°° 

Although it is over-easy in retrospect to criticise decision-takers for 
lack of foresight and imagination, it is equally difficult to defend the 
Chiefs’ collective performance in these areas. First, as heads of their 
professions they might have been expected to recognise as their duty 
the need to take a close personal interest in how warfare was evolving, 
how Germany’s military capability and concepts might be developing 
and what lessons this might hold for Britain. This does not seem to have 
been the case. As a result, such evolution, in particular in air power, hit 
them as something of a ‘revolution in military affairs’. In their defence, 
they were not alone in this, and the charge is equally applicable to their 
predecessors. The same was true of the Chiefs’ attitude towards German 
intentions. Although from time to time during the Phoney War they 
commissioned the JIC to produce papers on the subject, and Ironside 
may have been, as has been claimed, ‘a careful consumer of military 
intelligence directorate reports’,®' they rarely appear to have discussed in 
Committee their collective thoughts about what the Germans might be 
planning. They do not seem to have constantly kept at the forefront of 
their minds the thought of warfare as a two-sided, adversarial activity in 
which the enemy always gets a vote. In chess terms, they seem to have 
assumed that they would probably, if not always, draw white, with the 
privilege of making the first move, and that there was no need to think 
more than one or two moves ahead. Nor did they seem to be able to 
envisage the tactical consequences of their strategic decisions, for 
example, the chaos at ports too small for their role as major bases, the 
capability of unprepared troops in Arctic conditions or the consequences 
at the tactical level of the kaleidoscopic, last-minute changes in strategic 
plans — in short, the impact of friction. As for the lack of a proper 
command structure for joint operations in Scandinavia, it is hard to 
defend the Chiefs’ failure to address this in a timely fashion. Their 
complacent under-estimation of their German opponents is particularly 
striking, based less on rational analysis than on an apparently innate faith 
in British superiority. The Chiefs’ plans could have worked well against 
the opponents that they were used to facing in imperial policing; their 
plans, however, could not and did not work well against as professional 
and formidable opponents as the Germans. There is more than a grain of 
truth in the reported observation of a French officer at Namsos that ‘the 
British have planned this campaign on the lines of a punitive expedition 
against the Zulus, but unhappily we and the British are in the position of 
the Zulus.’** 
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Perhaps the issue over which the War Cabinet could feel most 
aggrieved with the Chiefs of Staff was the latter’s assurance in early April 
that they had in place the intelligence assets and machinery to identify 
any German move against Norway in time to react. This was a cata- 
strophic failure, although the exact details of the assets and machinery are 
unknown and thus also the degree to which the Chiefs were personally to 
blame or the extent to which they were let down by others. 

Individually, too, the Chiefs’ performance was not a strong one. As 
chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, Newall lacked the strength of 
personality necessary to lead the group and provide it with cohesion. 
Beaverbrook’s comment that Newall ‘was an Observer in the last war and 
has remained an observer ever since’ was unkind, but, as Alex Danchev 
has noted, it ‘registered Newall’s passiveness if not acquiescence’.®*’ 
Newall was too easily dominated by Ironside, and by other senior officers 
in his own service, and he was insufficiently robust or forceful in repre- 
senting the Chiefs’ advice and warnings in meetings of the War Cabinet 
and Military Coordination Committee. His understanding of warfare as 
a whole was narrow, and he was so wedded to the Trenchard doctrine 
that it clouded the clarity of his vision of air power. As a result, he failed 
to see the impact that German air doctrine and capability might have on 
the campaign, and it was left to Slessor to represent the case to the 
Chiefs — a case that Newall allowed to be rejected. He recognised that 
Allied plans for intervention in Scandinavia were deeply flawed, describ- 
ing them as ‘hare-brained’, yet he failed in his duty to provide forceful 
opposition to them, lacking the courage of his convictions. Throughout 
the planning and implementation of the campaign, he was more con- 
cerned about looking after the interests of his own service than he was 
about the successful outcome of the venture as a whole, although, to his 
credit, in doing so he preserved the RAF for the much more important 
battles to come. Had he forcefully argued this principle early on, a 
different policy might have resulted. 

Pound, too, saw his primary duty in terms of loyalty to his service. And 
it is hard to find evidence of occasions when he made a contribution to 
strategy or provided advice that was not restricted to the Royal Navy and 
the maritime dimension. He was unsuited to his appointment as First Sea 
Lord and ‘took the job because there was nobody else and he shouldered 
the burden as best he could’.** A large part of the burden was his political 
master, Churchill, whom he attempted to control — an exceptional chal- 
lenge — but with very limited success. He could not curb Churchill’s 
penchant for meddling in operational details (indeed, a penchant that he, 
himself, shared) or for making unsuitable appointments such as Lord 
Cork, nor did he protect members of his staff to whom Churchill took a 
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dislike and sacked. In the words of Pound’s biographer, ‘To put it 
simply, Churchill was allowed to intervene in operations far more than 
Pound should have been prepared to accept.’ Pound must share with 
Churchill the responsibility for some of the most disastrous decisions of 
the campaign: the disembarkation of the troops and the deployment of 
the Fleet on 7 April, the removal of the flotilla from the Narvik 
approaches on 8 April and the cancellation of the attack on Bergen on 
9 April. Pound was essentially a backward-looking sailor whose belief 
that Britannia ruled the waves was based more on pride in past glories 
and traditions than on the rational analysis that a broad and enquiring 
mind might have produced. He was ‘wedded ... to the battle fleet 
concept, and ... little aware of the growing influence of air and under- 
water weapons’.”° His beliefs impacted adversely on operations through- 
out the campaign. He was, in Correlli Barnett’s words, ‘an industrious 
journeyman, a narrow professional sailor, not very well informed about 
wider issues’.®’ In his defence, Pound was not a well man at the time, 
already suffering from painful osteoarthritis. 

Ironside was totally miscast as CIGS. In A. J. P. Taylor’s words, ‘Few 
men have been less successful as CIGS, and none has been more con- 
scious of it.’ Ironside was not to blame for his ignorance of the White- 
hall machine, or his poor ability to argue his case when challenged, or his 
frustration with the military-political interactions which are such a con- 
stant refrain in his diary and which so exhausted him. It is, however, 
difficult to disagree with Slessor’s verdict that Ironside had ‘an apparent 
self-confidence as CIGS in war which unfortunately turned out to be 
unjustified’.®° At the heart of this was Ironside’s erratic judgment which, 
due to the strength of his personality, came to play a major role in the 
planning and conduct of the campaign. Few in the Army had greater 
command experience than had he, and he had held appointments such as 
commandant of the Staff College where he had had the opportunity to 
broaden and deepen his understanding of warfare; yet the advice he gave 
suggested that the learning process had somehow been stunted. Along 
with this, his natural imperturbability — a great virtue in a commander — 
had crossed the line into complacency. His was the dominant voice in the 
Chiefs of Staff committee, arguing for the intervention in Scandinavia 
despite the obvious lack of resources and seemingly heedless of the ever- 
mounting risk. He advocated enterprises with dubious chances of suc- 
cess, such as the expedition from Narvik to Gällivare, which depended 
on much wishful thinking in terms of providing the necessary trained 
troops, equipment and logistic support. This is all the more remarkable 
since he, himself, had commanded a force in the Arctic Circle for a year 
(at Murmansk, 1918-1919). 
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Once he had seized on an idea, Ironside’s mind became closed to 
logical arguments against it, constantly rejecting the warnings of his staff 
and the Joint Planners. He had come to rely on his intuition rather than 
the advice of his subordinates and staff — a habit which may have served 
him well in the past on operations but was not to do so at the strategic 
level in Whitehall. For example, his low opinion of senior German 
officers, and by extension the German military, was outdated and stereo- 
typed, but it was unshakeable until he was brought face-to-face with 
reality.°° In the same way, he, like Churchill, became so carried away 
with the idea — which he saw as his own idea — of taking the war into 
Scandinavia and thereby inflicting a major defeat on Germany that it 
became an article of faith for him, and he lost the cold, dispassionate 
objectivity essential to the strategist. He seemed unaware of his own 
personal weaknesses, or, indeed, that he had any at all, perhaps lacking 
anyone in his life to point them out to him. For twenty years a general 
officer, he had been too senior for too long. Ironside’s military assistant, 
Colonel Macleod, believed that ‘Ironside was a military genius’;”’ Iron- 
side may have come to believe it as well. He was also subject to rapid 
mood swings and changes of mind, the latter almost to the extent of 
holding two apparently contradictory ideas in his head virtually simul- 
taneously, close to the point of cognitive dissonance: one day vowing ‘we 
shall have no side-shows — if I can prevent the starting of them’, but 
three days later recording, ‘I told them, here was a legitimate side- 
show.’ Equally contradictory was his espousal of the priority of the 
Western Front (‘Our front line is in France and we must fight in France. 
We cannot escape that.’”*) but arguing that it was more important for our 
troops to be in Scandinavia (‘[T]he reduction of the BEF by three 
divisions is unlikely to influence decisively the outcome of the battle.’””). 
Then again, at the same time that he was strongly advocating the oper- 
ations in Scandinavia, he was writing in his diary, ‘One is almost 
frightened at the boldness of the plan, knowing what slender means 
one has at the moment to carry it out.’’° This appeared to be, for him, 
a characteristic approach to risk: an apparent thrill in taking a gamble, 
together with a frisson of amazement at having actually had the temerity 
to have done so. Ironside was also wont to confide in his diary what he 
should have been telling his political masters: “The Cabinet will try to 
rush me and I shall have to resist’;?’ ‘[W]e ... have nothing left in 
England fit for fighting’;°° ‘Nobody has dared to say that the Territorial 
Army is virtually untrained after seven months of training.’’’ Although 
he had little difficulty in persuading Newall and Pound, probably against 
their better judgment, that his schemes for land operations should be 
followed, he more than met his match with Churchill, and in this 
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relationship he lacked the strength of character, intellect and sharpness of 
mind to prevail. Thus, for example, he was persuaded to accept the 
priority of Narvik over Trondheim and, later, accepted that part of the 
force en route to Narvik should be immediately diverted to Namsos. 

As an experienced commander, Ironside’s errors of operational judg- 
ment are the more surprising. The muddled orders that he personally 
gave to deployed commanders (Mackesy, Carton de Wiart and Morgan), 
the impractical command and control arrangements that were made for 
their forces, the expectation that the forces at Namsos and Andalsnes 
could succeed without the necessary support — these were major errors, 
seemingly the result of a lack of foresight, clarity of mind and intellectual 
rigour. Ironside’s handling of the command crisis at Narvik did not 
reflect well on his judgment. He gave Mackesy no encouragement or 
support, nor, when the crisis became evident, did he visit Harstad or send 
his deputy, or follow the well-proven formula of “back or sack’. Instead, 
he allowed the situation to fester until Auchinleck’s arrival on 11 May. 
Even more surprising is the lack of attention that he paid to the training 
of the forces for Norway. Ironside must have known how critical it would 
be for these units to be well trained and was well aware of their very low 
state of training, particularly that of the Territorial Army formations and 
units. It might be expected, therefore, that he would have shown great 
personal interest in their training, visited the formations concerned and 
demanded constant progress reports. There is, however, no evidence that 
he did any of these things. He was, of course, hugely overworked and 
subject to a punishing schedule of daily meetings in London, but the 
oversight is nevertheless striking. His failure to emphasise the Army’s low 
state of training — ‘When it is discovered, there might be a row. The 
blame may well fall on the soldiers’'°° — does not reflect well on his moral 
courage. By the time he was removed from office (27 May), Ironside was, 
by his own admission, exhausted. In a candid observation, he told a 
friend later in 1940, ‘I never realised until I had thrown off the harness 
how tired I was and how much I wanted a let-up at the time.’!°’ If, in 
comparison with the other Chiefs, he seems to have attracted a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention in this book, it was his misfortune to have 
inadvertently revealed so much in his diary. 

In summary, the three key military-strategic advisers — the Chiefs of 
Staff — were not of the highest quality, and they made a poor team. 
Their inadequacy had a major impact on the planning and conduct of 
the campaign. What is surprising in retrospect is that they were 
appointed in the first place and that they were not replaced sooner. 
Sufficient signs of their lack of competence were there to be seen from 
early 1940, but Chamberlain either did not recognise the signs, or chose 
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to ignore them. In a way, it may have been, politically, quite convenient 
having military advisers who lacked unanimity; who were less than 
forthright in their advice; who, if their advice was ignored, did not 
remonstrate; and who were inadvertently prepared to accept major risk 
on behalf of the policy makers and could therefore be blamed when 
things went wrong. Nevertheless, Churchill acted swiftly to replace 
Ironside and, later in the year, to remove Newall (aged only 54); 
Pound’s ill health forced his resignation a month before his death in 
1943. Their inadequacy resulted less from a failure to do what they saw 
to be their duty than from what they saw their duty to be. They were all 
products of the system and culture of their time. The system had failed 
to educate its most senior officers to act effectively at the military- 
strategic level and had failed to appoint the brightest and best to fill 
the top appointments. The military culture was one of lazy anti- 
intellectualism which favoured empiricism and the adoption of intellec- 
tual shortcuts over hard thinking and the deep understanding of con- 
cepts, such as strategy, that could only be acquired through rigorous 
study. It was also an over-hierarchical culture that discouraged chal- 
lenge to orthodoxy and authority.'°* To succeed at the military- 
strategic level within such a system and culture required exceptionally 
high-calibre individuals, and it was fortunate for Britain that the Chiefs’ 
successors were all of a higher calibre: Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham; General Sir John Dill, followed by General Sir Alan 
Brooke; and Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal. In this vein, it is 
probably no coincidence that all of these had attended the Imperial 
Defence College, whilst none of their predecessors had done so.'°? 

In retrospect, from the very inception of planning to the conclusion of 
operations, the British campaign was mired in error and misjudgement. 
In John Terraine’s words, ‘From the beginning to end, the Allied oper- 
ations in Norway ... display an amateurishness and feebleness that make 
the reader alternately blush and shiver.’'°* The two most obvious factors 
which decided the outcome — the failure of Allied intelligence and the 
domination of German air power — tend to mask the many other weak- 
nesses which, by themselves, could have resulted in defeat, either in the 
aborted expedition prior to the collapse of Finland or in the campaign as 
it unfolded in April and May. The poor tactical performance in the land 
operations also masks the fact that, even if some of these individual 
operations had been more successful, the strategic outcome would prob- 
ably have been the same. Good tactics can seldom redeem bad strategy. 
Finally, the campaign illustrates that good strategy is elusive. Many 
factors conspire to make it so, particularly at the grand strategic level, 
particularly in a democracy and particularly within a coalition. Indeed, in 
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these circumstances, as more recent campaigns have shown, it is far 
easier for bad strategy to result. 

In sum, as so often after a long period of peace, the British military 
capacity, in its widest sense, faced the audit of war and was found to be 
wanting. The result was a fiasco — a textbook example of how not to plan 
and conduct a military campaign. 

Campaigns that end in ignominious failure and have few redeeming 
features tend to be forgotten quite quickly. There is, of course, a danger 
in this, not least of failing to learn from bitter experience. An examination 
of the anatomy of this campaign serves not only to provide a better 
understanding of the reasons for its failure, but, perhaps more import- 
antly, to provide a better understanding of campaigns in general, and of 
some of the likely pitfalls that await the unwary. The ‘ramshackle’ British 
campaign in Norway in 1940 may have been a sorry tale, but it is also a 
cautionary one. 
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Avonmouth 


Hammer 
Maurice 
Paul 


Plymouth 


R4 


Royal Marine 
Rupert 
Scissors 


Sickle 
Stratford 
Wesertibung 
Wilfred 
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Plan for expedition to Narvik and the Swedish iron ore 
fields 

Plan for direct amphibious attack on Trondheim 
Operations against Trondheim from Namsos 

Plan for the blockage of Lulea harbour with air- 
delivered mines 

Plan for operation to counter German occupation of 
southern Sweden 

Plan to occupy Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen and 
Stavanger in conjunction with mining operations in 
Norwegian territorial waters 

Plan to place mines in River Rhine 

Operation to recapture Narvik 

Operations of the Independent Companies south of 
Narvik 

Operations against Trondheim from Andalsnes 

Plan to occupy Trondheim, Bergen and Stavanger 
German operation to occupy Norway and Denmark 
Minelaying operation in Norwegian territorial waters 
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1939-June 1940) 


AUCHINLECK, Lieutenant General Claude, CinC North 
West Expeditionary Force, May 1940 

AUDET, Major General Gérard, Commander French Forces at 
Namsos 

BETHOUART, Brigadier General Antoine, Commander Chas- 
seurs Alpins at Namsos, thereafter commander of French and 
Polish forces in Narvik area 

BRAUCHITSCH, Colonel General Walther von, CinC 
German Army 

BRIDGES, Sir Edward, Secretary to the Cabinet 

BROOKE, Lieutenant General Sir Alan, Commander 2nd 
Corps, British Expeditionary Force 

BUTLER, Richard A. ‘Rab’, Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 

CADOGAN, Sir Alexander, Permanent Under Secretary, 
Foreign Office 

CARTON de WIART, Major General (promoted Lieutenant 
General) Adrian, Commander Mauriceforce 

CHAMBERLAIN, Neville, Prime Minister (until May 1940) 
then Lord President of the Council 

CHANNON, Henry ‘Chips’, Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
R. A. Butler 

CHATFIELD, Admiral of the Fleet Lord, Minister for Coord- 
ination of Defence (until April 1940) 

CHURCHILL, Winston, First Lord of the Admiralty (until May 
1940) then Prime Minister 

COLLIER, Laurence, Head of Northern Department, Foreign 
Office 

COLVILLE, John, Assistant Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister 
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CORK and ORRERY, Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl of, Com- 
mander Naval Forces Narvik Area, from 20 April Com- 
mander-in-Chief British Forces Narvik Area 

DALADIER, Edouard, French Prime Minister (until March 
1940) then Minister of Defence 

DANCKWERTS, Captain Victor, Director of Plans, Admiralty 
and member of the Joint Planning Sub-Committee (the Joint 
Planners) (until March) 

DANIEL, Captain Charles, Director of Plans, Admiralty and 
member of the Joint Planning Sub-Committee (the Joint Plan- 
ners) (from March) 

DEWING, Major General Richard, Director Military Oper- 
ations and Plans, War Office 

DIETL, Major General (promoted Lieutenant General) 
Eduard, Commander 3rd Mountain Division, German Army 

DILL, Lieutenant General (promoted General) Sir John, Com- 
mander lst Corps, British Expeditionary Force (until April 
1940) then Vice Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

DORMER, Sir Cecil, British Minister to Norway 

EDEN, Anthony, Dominions Secretary (until May 1940) then 
Secretary for War 

EVANS, Admiral Sir Edward, CinC (designate) Naval Forces 
Narvik Area (in March 1940) 

FALKENHORST, General Nikolaus von, Commander Group 
XXI, German Army 

FEURSTEIN, Lieutenant General Valentin, Commander 2nd 
Mountain Division, German Army 

FLEISCHER, Major General Carl Gustav, Commander, 6th 
Division, Norwegian Army 

FOLEY, Frank, Secret Intelligence Service Head of 
Station, Oslo 

FORBES, Admiral Sir Charles, CinC Home Fleet 

FRASER, Brigadier William, Commander 24th Guards Brigade 

GAMELIN, General Maurice, Chief of Staff for National 
Defence, France 

GORT, General Lord, CinC, British Expeditionary Force 

GRIGG, Sir James ‘PJ’, Permanent Under Secretary, War 
Office 

GUBBINS, Colonel (promoted Brigadier) Colin, Commander 
Scissorsforce 

HALDER, General Franz, Chief of Staff of the Supreme High 
Command of the German Army 
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HALIFAX, Viscount, Foreign Secretary 

HANKEY, Lord, Minister Without Portfolio (until May 1940) 
then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

HARVEY, Oliver, Principal Private Secretary to the Foreign 
Secretary (until December 1939) then Minister at the British 
Embassy, Paris 

HOARE, Sir Samuel, Lord Privy Seal (until April 1940) then 
Secretary for Air (until May 1940) 

HORE-BELISHA, Leslie, Secretary for War (until January 1940) 

IRONSIDE, General Sir Edmund, CIGS 

ISMAY, Major General Hastings, Deputy Secretary of the War 
Cabinet, Secretary of the Military Coordination Committee 
and Chiefs of Staff Committee and (from 2 May) member of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee 

JACOB, Lieutenant Colonel Ian, Assistant Military Secretary to 
the War Cabinet 

JODL, Major General Alfred, Chief of Operations, Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht 

KEITEL, Colonel General Wilhelm, Chief of Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht 

KENNEDY, Brigadier John, Director of Plans, War Office and 
member of the Joint Planning Sub-Committee (the Joint Plan- 
ners) (until January 1940) 

LIDDELL HART, Basil, military historian, theorist and 
commentator 

MACKESY, Major General Pierse, Commander 49th Division 
and land forces at Harstad 

MASSY, Major General (promoted Lieutenant General) Hugh, 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff (until April 1940) 
then CinC North West Expeditionary Force (until May 1940) 

MAUND, Captain Loben, Chief of Staff to Lord Cork 

MORGAN, Brigadier Harold, Commander 148th Infantry 
Brigade 

MORTON, Desmond, Head of Intelligence, Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare 

NEWALL, Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril, Chief of the Air Staff 
and Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 

PAGET, Major General Bernard, Commander Sickleforce 

PEIRSE, Air Vice Marshal (promoted Air Marshal) Richard, 
Deputy Chief (then Vice Chief) of the Air Staff 

PELLENGAHR, Major General Richard, Commander 196th 
Infantry Division, German Army 
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PHILLIPS, Brigadier Charles, Commander 146th Infantry 
Brigade 

PHILLIPS, Rear Admiral (promoted Vice Admiral) Tom, 
Deputy Chief (then Vice Chief) of the Naval Staff 

PLAYFAIR, Brigadier Ian, Director of Plans, War Office and 
member of the Joint Planning Sub-Committee (the Joint Plan- 
ners) (from January 1940) 

POUND, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Dudley, First Sea Lord 
(Chief of the Naval Staff) 

POWNALL, Lieutenant General Henry, Chief of Staff, British 
Expeditionary Force 

RAEDER, Grand Admiral Erich, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Navy 

REYNAUD, Paul, French Minister of Finance (until March 
1940) then Prime Minister 

RUGE, Major General Otto, CinC Norwegian Army (from 
April 1940) 

SIMON, Sir John, Chancellor of the Exchequer (until May 
1940) then Lord Chancellor 

SLESSOR, Air Commodore John, Director of Plans, Air Minis- 
try and member of Joint Planning Sub-Committee (the Joint 
Planners) 

STANLEY, Oliver, Secretary for War (January—May 1940) 

TTRENCHARD, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord, Former 
Chief of the Air Staff and ‘Father of the RAF’ 

WHITWORTH, Vice Admiral William, Commander Battle 
Cruiser Squadron 

WOOD, Sir Kingsley, Secretary for Air (until April 1940) then 
Lord Privy Seal (until May 1940) 

WOYTASCH, Major General Kurt, Commander 181st Infan- 
try Division, German Army 
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